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BOOK IV 

A SLIP BETWIXT CUP AND LIP 

CHAPTER I 

U^^DY LOUISA BARKING TRACES THE FINGER OF PROVIDENCE 

THE spirit of unrest, which had entered Brockhurst in the 
dim October weather, along with certain guests, did not — 
Lady Calmady had foreseen as much — ^leave with their leaving. 
It remained a constant quantity. Further, it engendered events 
very far away from and, at first sight, wholly at variance with 
those which had accompanied its advent 

For example. Lady Louisa Barking, passing through Lowndes 
Square one bleak, Msffch morning on her way from Albert Gate 
to do a little, quiet shopping in Sloane Street, observed that the 
Calmadys* house — situated at the corner of the square and of 

Street — was given over to a small army of work-people. 

During Richard's minority it had been let for a term of years 
to Sir Reginald Aldham, of Aldham Revel in Midlandshire. 
Since Dickie's coming of age it had stood empty, pending a 
migration of the Brockhurst establishment, which migration 
had, in point of fact, never yet taken place. But now, as 
Lady Louisa, walking with a firm and distinguished tread along 
the grey, wind-swept pavements, remarked, the house was in 
process of redecoration, of painting within and without. And, 
looking on these things, Lady Louisa's soul received very 
sensible comfort. She was extremely tenacious of purpose. 
And, in respect of one purpose at least. Heaven had not seen 
fit, during the last four or five months, to smile upon her. 
Superstitious persons might have regarded this fact as a warning. 
Lady Louisa, however, merely regarded it as an oversight 
Now at last, so it appeared to her. Heaven had awakened to 
a consciousness of its delinquencies, with the satisfactory 
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274 SIR RICHARD CALMADY 

result that her own commendable patience touched on reason- 
able hope of reward. And this was the more agreeable and 
comforting to her because the Quayle family affairs were not, 
it must be owned, at their brightest and best just at present. 
Clouds lowered on the family horizon. For some weeks she 
had felt the situation called for effective action on her part. 
But then, l^ow to act most effectively she knew not Now the 
needed opportunity stared her in the face, along with those high 
ladders and scaffolding poles surrounding the Calmady mansion. 
She decided, there and then, to take the field; but to take it 
discreetly, to effect a turning movement, not attempt a front 
attack. 

So, on her return to Albert Gate, after the completion of her 
morning shopping, she employed the half-hour before luncheon 
in writing an affectionate, sisterly letter to Ludovic Quayle. That 
accomplished, young gentleman happened, as she was aware, to 
be staying at Brockhurst She asked his opinion — in confidence 
— on the present very uncomfortable condition of the family 
fortunes, declaring how implicitly she trusted his good sense 
and respected his judgment Then, passing adroitly to less 
burning questions, she ended thus — 

" Pray let Lady Calmady know how really delighted everybody 
is to hear she and Sir Richard will be up this season. I do trust, 
as I am such a near neighbour, that if there is anything I can do 
for her, either now, or later when they are settling, she will not 
hesitate to let me know. It would be such a sincere pleasure to 
me. Mr. Barking is too busy with tiresome, parliamentary com* 
mittees to be able to allow himself more than a week at 
Easter. I should be thankful for a longer rest, for I am 
feeling dreadfully fagged. But you know how conscientious he 
always is ; and of course one must pay a certain price for the 
confidence the leaders of one's party repose in one. So do tell 
Lady Calmady we are quite sure to be back immediately after 
Easter." 

Reading which sentences Mr. Quayle permitted himself a fine 
smile on more than one count 

" Louisa reminds me of the sweet little poem of * Bruce and 
the Spider,*" he said to himself. "She displays heroic per- 
sistence. Her methods are a trifle crude though. To provoke 
statements by making them is but a primitive form of diplomacy. 
Yet why be hard upon Louisa? Like my poor, dear father, she, 
more often than not, means well." 

It followed that some few days later, on his return to Whitney, 
Ludovic indited a voluminous letter to his sister, in hb very best 
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style. — "It is rather a waste," he reflected regretfully. "She 
will miss the neatest points. The happiest turns of phrase will 
be lost upon Louisa!" To recoup himself for which sub- 
jective loss the young man amused himself by giving a very 
alarmist account of certain matters, though he was constrained 
to admit the pleasing fact that Sir Richard and I^dy Calmady 
really had it in contemplation to go up to town somewhere 
about Easter. 

And, truth to tell, the main subject of Mr. Quayle's letter 
could hardly be otherwise than disquieting, for it was undeniable 
that Lord Shotover's debts were causing both himself and others 
serious embarrassment at this period. There was nothing new in 
this, that young nobleman's indebtedness being a permanent 
factor in his family's financial situation. This spring his in- 
debtedness had passed from the chronic to the acute stage, 
that was all ; with the consequence that it became evident Lord 
Shotover's debts must be paid, or his relations must submit to 
the annoyance of seeing him pass through the Bankruptcy 
Court Which of these objectionable alternatives was least 
objectionable Lord Fallowfeild still stood in doubt, when, in 
obedience to the parental summons, the young man reached 
Whitney. Lord Fallowfeild had whipped himself up into a 
laudable heat of righteous indignation before the arrival of the 
prodigal Yet he contrived to be out when the dog-cart con- 
veying the said prodigal, and Mr. Decies, of the loist Lancers — 
a friend of Guy Quayle, home on leave from India, whence he 
brought news of his fellow-subaltern — actually drove up to the 
door. When, pushed thereto by an accusing conscience, he did 
at last come in. Lord Fallowfeild easily persuaded himself that 
there really was not time before dinner for the momentous 
conversation. Moreover, being very full of the milk of human 
kindness, he found it infinitely more agreeable to hear the 
praises of the absent son, Guy, than to fall foul of the present 
son, Shotover. So that it was not till quite late that night, by 
which time he was slightly sleepy, while his anger had sensibly 
evaporated, that the interview did actually take place. 

" Now then, Shotover, march off to the place of execution," 
Ludovic Quayle said sweetly, as he picked up his bedroom 
candlestick. "It was a deep and subtle thought that of 
bringing down Decies. Only, query, did you think of it, or 
was it just a bit of your usual luck?" 

Lord Shotover smiled rather ruefully upon his prosperous, 
and, it may be added, slightly parsimonious, 3rounger brother. 

" Well, I don't deny it did occur to me it might work," he 
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admitted. "And after all, you know, one mercy is there's no 
real vice about his dear old lordship." 

Lord Fallowfeild fidgeted about the library, his expression 
that of a well-nourished and healthy, but rather fretful infant 

"Oh! ah! — well — so here you are, Shotover," he said. 
"Unpleasant business this of yours — uncommonly disagreeable 
business for both of us.'' 

"Deuced unpleasant business," the younger man echoed 
heartily. He closely resembled his father in looks, save that 
he was dean shaven and of a lighter build. Both father and 
son had the same slight lisp in speaking. — " Deucbd impleasant," 
he repeated. " Nobody can feel that more than I do." 

" Can't they though ? " said Lord Fallowfeild, with a charm- 
ingly innocent air of surprise. "There, sit down, Shotover, 
won't you ? It's a painful thing to do, but we've got to talk it 
over, I suppose." 

" Well, of course, if you're kind enough to give me the time, 
you know, — that's rather what I came down here for." 

" So you did though," the elder man returned, brightening as 
though making an illuminating discovery. Then, fearing he was 
forgetting his part and becoming amiable too rapidly, he made a 
gallant effort to whip up his somnolent indignation. " It's very 
distressing to me to put it so plainly, but in my opinion it's a 
disgraceful business." 

" Oh ! I give you my word I know it," Lord Shotover replied, 
with most disarming candour. His father affected, with difficulty, 
not to hear the remark. 

" It doesn't do for a man in your position to be owing money 
all over the country. It brings the aristocracy into contempt 
with the shop-keeping class. They're always on the lookout for 
the shortcomings of their superiors, those people. And they do 
pay their debts, you see." 

" They've always got such a thundering lot of money," Lord 
Shotover put in. " Don't know how they'd contrive to spend it 
unless they did pay their debts." 

"Oh! ah! — yes" — His father hesitated. It struck him 
Shotover was a reasonable fellow, very reasonable, and he took 
the whole matter in a very proper spirit. In short, it was not 
easy to blow up Shotover. Lord Fallowfeild thrust his hands 
far down into his trouser pockets and turned sideways in the 
great, leather-covered chair. 

"I'm not narrow-minded or prejudiced," he b^an. "I 
always have kept on civil terms with those sort of people and 
always will Courtesy is an obligation on the part of a gentleman 
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and a Christian. I'd as soon be rude to my tailor as eat with 
my knife. But a man must respect his own rank or others won't 
respect it, especially in these nasty, radical, levelling times. You 
must stand by your class. There's a vulgar proverb about the 
bird that fouls its own nest, you know. Well, I never did that 
I've always stood by my own class. Helped my poor brother 
Archibald — you can't remember him — weren't born at the time 
— ^to run away with Lady Jane Bateman. Low, common fellow 
Bateman. I never liked Bateman. She left Ludovic all that 
money, you know " — 

"Wish to goodness she'd left it to me," murmured Lord 
Shotover. 

" Eh ? " inquired his father. Then he fell into a moralising 
vein, "Nasty, disreputable things elopements. I never did 
approve of elopements. Leave other men's wives alone, 
Shotover." 

The younger man's mouth worked a little. 

"The nuisance is sometimes they won't leave you alone." 

Lord Fallowfeild gazed at him a moment, very genially. 

"Oh! ah! — well — I suppose they won't," he said, and he 
chuckled. "Anyhow I stood by your poor uncle Archibald. 
He was my brother of course, and she was a second cousin of 
your mother's, so I felt bound to. And I saw them across the 
Channel and into the Paris train. Dreadfully bad crossing that 
night I remember, no private cabins to be had, and Lady Jane 
was dreadfully ill. Never take your wife to sea on your honey 
moon, Shotover. It's too great a risk. That business cost me a 
lot of money one way and another, and let me in for a most 
painful scene with Bateman afterwards. But, as I say, you're 
bound to stand by your own class. That'll be my only reason 
for helping you, you understand, Shotover, if I do help you." 

" And I am sure I hope you will." — The young man rose and 
stood with his back to the fire and his hands under his coat-tails. 
He stooped a little, looking down pensively at the hearth-rug 
between his feet His clothes — not yet paid for, or likely to be — 
claimed admiration, so did the length of his legs and the neatness 
of his narrow hips. 

" I can only assure you I shall be most awfully grateful if you 
do help me," he said quietly. " I don't pretend to deserve it — 
but that doesn't lessen gratitude — rather the other way, don't 
you know. I shall never forget it" 

" Won't you though ? " 

And for the life of him Lord Fallowfeild could not help 
beaming upon this handsome prodigal — "Uncommonly high- 
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bred looking fellow, Shotover," he said to himself. "Don't 
wonder women run after him. Uncommonly high-bred, and 
shows very nice feeling too." 

And then the kindly and simple gentleman drew himself up 
with a mental jerk, remembering that he was there to curse rather 
than to bless. He fidgeted violently. 

"Not that I have actually made up my mind to help you 
yet,*' he went on. " I am very much inclined to cast you adrift. 
It distresses me to put it to you so plainly, but you are disgrace- 
fully extravagant, you know, Shotover." 

"Oh ! I know," the young man admitted. 

" You're a selfish fellow." — Lord Fallowfeild became relentless. 
"Yes, it's extremely painful to me to say it to you, but you are 
downright selfish. And that, in the long-run, comes un- 
commonly hard on your sisters. Good girls, your sisters. 
Never given your mother or me any trouble, your sisters. But 
money has to come from somewhere, and each time I pay your 
debts I have to cut down your sisters' portions." 

"Yes, I know, and that's what's made me so infernally 
imwilling to come to you about my affairs," Lord Shotover said, 
in tones of perfectly genuine regret 

"Is it though?" his father commented. — "Good fellow at 
heart," he added to himself. "Displays very proper feeling. 
Always was a good-hearted fellow." 

" I can only tell you I've been awfully wretched about it for 
the last three months." 

Have you though ? " said Lord Fallowfeild, with sympathy. 
I got just about as low as I well could. I felt I was 
nothing but a nuisance and encumbrance. It was beastly to 
think of fleecing the girls, don't you know. I came precious 
near cutting my throat— only that seemed rather a dirty way of 
getting out of it all." 

"So it is — poor boy — quite right. Nasty mean way of 
shirking your responsibilities. Quite agree with you. I have 
never had any opinion of a man who cut his throat. 
Never mention such a thing, Shotover." He blew his nose 
resonantly. — " Never talk of such a thing," he repeated. " And 
— ^poor boy — I — 111 pay your debts. Only I tell you this really 
is the last time. There must be no misunderstanding about that. 
You must reform, Shotover, if it's only on account of your sisters. 
I don't want to take an unfair advantage of you in alluding to your 
sisters. Only you must understand clearly this is the last time. 
You see it's becoming too frequent I don't want to press the 
case unduly against you, but you recollect — I'm sure you do — 
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I paid your debts in fifty-eight, and again in sixty-two, or sixty- 
three, was it ? Yes, it must have been sixty-three, because that 
was the year my poor friend Tom Henniker died. Good fellow 
Henniker — I missed Henniker. And they wanted me to take 
over the hounds. Nice fellow in the hunting-field, Henniker. 
Never saw him lose his temper but once, and that was when 
Image rode over the hounds on the edge of Talepenny Wood." 

" Rather coarse sort of brute. Image," put in Lord Shotover. 

"And Henniker had such an excellent manner with the 
farmers, genial and cheery, very cheery at times and yet without 
any loss of dignity. Great test of a man's breeding that, being 
cheery without loss of dignity. Now my poor friend, Henniker 
—oh I ah ! yes, where was I though ? Your debts now, 
Shotover. Yes, it must have been sixty-three, because they all 
wanted me to succeed him as master, and I had to tell them I 
could not afford it, so it must have been just after I cleared 
you." 

He looked at his erring son with the most engaging air of 
appeal and remonstrance. 

"Really it won't do, Shotover," he repeated. "You must 
reform. It*s becoming too frequent. You'd better travel for a 
time. That's the proper thing for a man in your position to do 
when he's in low water. Not scuttle, of course. I wouldn't on 
any account have you scuttle. But, three weeks or a month 
hence when things are getting into shape, just travel for a time. 
111 arrange it all for you. Only never talk of cutting your throat 
again. And you quite understand this is positively the last time. 
I am very much in earnest, my dear boy, nothing will move me. 
This settlement is final And we'll just run up quietly to town 
to-morrow and have a talk with my lawyers, Fox and Goteway. 
Very civil and accommodating fellow, Goteway — he may be able 
to make some suggestions. Very nice, confidential-mannered 
person, Goteway. Knows how to hold his tongue and doesn't 
ask unnecessary questions — useful man, Goteway " — 

Which things coming to the knowledge of Lady Louisa 
Barking moved her at once to wrath, and to deepened convic- 
tion that the moment for decisive action had arrived. It 
appeared to her that her father had put himself out of court. His 
weakness regarding his eldest son had practically delivered him 
into her hand. She congratulated herself upon the good which 
is thus beneficently permitted to spring out of evil. Yet while 
recognising that a just Providence sometimes, at all events, over- 
rules human folly to the production of happy results, she was 
by no means disposed to spare the mortal whose individual 
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foolishness had given the divine wisdom its opportunity. There- 
fore when, some few days later, Lord Fallowfeild called on her, 
after a third or fourth interview with Messrs. Fox and Goteway — 
beaming, expansive, from the sense of a merciful action accom- 
plished — she received him in a distinctly repressive manner. The 
great, white and gold drawing-rooms in Albert Gate were not more 
frigid or unbending than the bearing of their mistress as she 
suffered her father's embrace. And that amiable nobleman, 
notwithstanding his large frame and exalted social position, felt 
himself shiver inwardly in the presence of his daughter, even as 
he could remember shivering when, as a small schoolboy, he had 
been summoned to the dread presence of the headmaster. 

" Very good rooms these of yours, Louisa," he began hastily. 
"Always have admired these rooms. Capital space for enter- 
taining. Barking was quite right to secure the house as soon as 
it was in the market. I told him at the time he would never 
regret it" 

Lady Louisa did not answer, but called after the retreating 
footman, who had just brought in a stately and limited tea-tray, 
much silver and little food : — " I am not at home, William." 

Then, as she put small and accurate measures of tea into a 
massive teapot, she added severely : — " What is all this I hear 
about Shotover, papa ? " 

" Oh ! ah ! yes — poor Shotover. Came up to town together 
again to-day. Good-hearted fellow, your brother Shotover, but 
thoughtless. However, I have had a most satisfactory talk with 
my men of business. Fox and Goteway. I know Barking does 
not think much of Fox and Goteway. Wanted me to go to his 
own lawyers, Hodges and Banquet. But if anyone serves you 
conscientiously you should not leave them. It's against my 
principles to turn off those who serve me conscientiously. I told 
Barking so at the time, I remember. It came out of the 
business about your settlements, wasn't it — or the last time I 
paid Shotover's " — He cleared his throat hurriedly. " I see the 
Calmadys' house is being done up," he continued. "Nice 
young fellow, Calmady. But I never can help feeling a certain 
awkwardness with him. Takes you up rather short in conversa- 
tion too sometimes. Terribly distressing thing his deformity 
and all that, both for himself and Lady Calmady. Hope, perhaps, 
she doesn't feel it as some women would though — tactful woman. 
Lady Calmady, and very good woman of business. Still, never 
feel quite at my ease with Lady Calmady. Can't help wondering 
how they'll do in London, you know. Rather difficult thing his 
going about much with that " — 
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Lady Louisa held out a small teacup. Her high penetrating 
voice asserted itself resolutely against her father's kindly, stum- 
bling chatter, as she asked : — 

"Is it true you are not coming up from Whitney this 
season ? " 

" Oh 1 — tea — yes, thank you very much, my dear. No — well, 
I think possibly we may not come up this year. Goteway 
believes he has heard of a very eligible tenant for the Belgrave 
Square house, very eligible. And so, nothing actually decided 
yet, but I think very possibly we may not come up." 

He spoke apologetically, regarding his daughter, over the 
small teacup, with an expression of entreaty. Every feature of 
his handsome, innocent countenance begged her not to deal 
harshly with him. But Lady Louisa remained obdurate. 

"Shotover's conduct is becoming a positive scandal," she 
said. 

"Not conduct, my dear — no, not conduct, only money," 
protested Lord FaUowfeild. 

"If money is not conduct I really don't know what is," 
retorted his daughter. " I do not pretend to go in for such fine 
distinctions. In any case Mr. Barking heard the most shocking 
rumours at his club the other day." 

" Did he though ? " ejaculated Lord Fallowfeild. 

" He was too considerate to tell me anything very definite,. 
but he felt that, going out and seeing everybody as of course I 
have to, it was only right I should have some hint of what was 
being said. Everyone is talking about Shotover. You ca» 
imagine how perfectly intolerable it is for me to feel that my 
brother's debts are being canvassed in this sort of way." 

" I am very sorry there should be any gossip," Lord Fallow- 
feild said humbly. " Nasty thing gossip — lies, too, mostly, all of 
it. Nasty, low, improfitable thing gossip." 

" And, of course, your all not coming up will give colour to 
it." 

" Will it though ? I never thought of that. You always see 
straight through things, Louisa. You have by far the best head 
in the family, except Ludovic — uncommonly clever fellow^ 
Ludovic. Wonder if I had better talk it all over with Ludovic ? 
If you and he agree in thinking our not coming up will make 
more talk, why, if only on Shotover's account, I " — 

But this was not in the least the turn which his daughter 
desired the conversation to take. 

" Pray remember you have other children besides Shotover, 
papa!" she said hastily. "And for everyone's sake run no 
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further risk of impoverishing yourself. It is obvious that you 
must save where you can. If there is the chance of a good let 
for the Belgrave Square house, it would be madness to refuse it 
And, after all, you do not really care about London. If there 
are any important debates in the Lords, you can always come up 
for a night or so. It does not matter about you." 

"Oh! doesn't it though?" Lord Fallowfeild put in quite 
humbly and gently. 

" And mama would always rather stay on at Whitney. Only 
it must not appear as if we were the least uncomfortable at meet- 
ing people. I shall make it a point to go everywhere. I shall 
be dreadfully fagged, of course, but I feel it a duty to all of 
you to do so. And I should like the girls to go out too. 
People must not suppose they have no gowns to their backs. 
Maggie and Emily have had several seasons. I am less worried 
about them. But Connie must be seen. She is looking 
•extremely pretty." 

" Isn't she though ? " Lord Fallowfeild chimed in, brightening. 
The picture of those reportedly gownless backs had depressed 
him abominably. 

"Yes, and she must have every advantage. I have quite 
decided that. She must come up to me at once. I shall write 
to mama and point out to her how necessary it is that one of 
the girls, at least, should be very much en evidence this year. And 
I am most anxious it should be Connie. As I undertake all the 
fatigue and responsibility I feel I have a right of choice. I will 
see that she is properly dressed. I undertake everything. Now, 
papa, if you are going down by the 6.10 train you ought to start 
WUl you have a hansom ? " 

Tlien, as she shook hands with him, and presented an 
unresponsive cheek to the paternal lips, Lady Louisa clinched 
the matter. 

" I may consider it quite settled, then, about Constance ? " she 
said. " I mentioned it to Mr. Barking yesterday, and we agreed 
it ought to be done even if it entailed a little inconvenience and 
expense. It is not right to be indifferent to appearances. The 
other two girls can come up for a little while later. Alicia must 
help. Of course there is not much room in that wretched, little 
Chelsea house of hers, but George Winterbotham can turn out of 
his dressing-room. Alicia must exert herself for once. And, 
papa, Connie need not bring a maid. Those country girls from 
Whitney don't always fit in quite well with the upper servants, 
and yet there is a difficulty about keeping them out of the 
housekeeper's room. I will provide a maid for her, I'll write 
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to mama about everything to-morrow. And, papa, I do beg you 
will discourage Shotover from coming here, for really I would 
much rather not see him at present Good-bye. Pray start at 
once. You have barely time to get to Waterloo." 

And so Lord Fallowfeild started, a little flustered, a little 
crestfallen, on his homeward journey. 

"Able woman, Louisa," he said to himself. " Uncommonly 
dear-sighted woman, Louisa. But a trifle hard. Wonder if 
Barking ever feels that, now ? Not very sensitive man, Barking, 
though. Suppose that hardness in Louisa comes of her having 
no children. Always plenty of children in our family— except 
my poor brother Archibald and Lady Jane, they had no children. 
Yet somebody told me she'd had one by Bateman, which died. 
Never understood about that Capital thing for Ludovic she 
never did have any by Archibald But it's always curious to me 
Louisa should have no children. Shouldn't have expected that 
somehow of Barking and Louisa. Sets her more free, of course, 
in regard to her sisters. Very thoughtful for her sisters, Louisa. 
I suppose she must have Connie. Nuisance all this gossip about 
Shotover. Pretty child, Connie — best looking of the lot People 
say she's like me. — ^Wonderfully pretty child, Connie. That 
young fellow Dedes thinks so too, or I'm very much mistaken. 
Very much attracted by Connie. Fine young fellow, Decies — 
conifort to hear of Guy from him. Suppose she must go up 
to Louisa? Gentleman-like fellow, Dedes. I shouldn't care to 
part with Connie " — 

And then, his reflections becoming increasingly interjectional 
as the train trundled away south-westward. Lord Fallowfeild 
leaned back in the comer of the railway carriage and fell very 
fast asleep. 



CHAPTER II 

TELLING HOW VANITY FAIR MADE ACQUAINTANCE WITH 

KICHARD CALMADY 

THERE was no refusing belief to the fact. The old, cloistered 
life at Brockhurst, for good or evil, was broken up. 
Katherine Calmady recognised that another stage had been 
reached on the relentless journey, that new prospects opened, 
new horizons invited her anxious gaze. She recognised also that 
all which had been was dead, according to its existing form, 
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and should receive burial, silent, somewhat sorrowful, yet not 
without hope of eventual resurrection in regard to the nobler part 
of it. The fair coloured petals of the flower fall away from the 
maturing fruit, the fruit rots to set free the seed. Yet the vital 
principle remains, life lives on, though the material clothing 
of it change. And, therefore, Katherine — an upspringing of 
patience and chastened fortitude within her, the result of her 
reconciliation to the Divine Light and resignation of herself to 
its indwelling — set herself, not to arrest the falUng of the flower, 
but to help the ripening of the seed. If the old garments were 
out of date, too strait and narrow for her child's growth, then 
let others be foimd him. She did not wait to have him ask, she 
offered, and that without hint of reproach or of unwillingness. 

Yet so to offer cost her not a little. For it was by no means 
easy to sink her natural pride, and go forth smiling with this son 
of hers, at once beautiful and hideous in person, for all the world 
to see. Something of personal heroism is demanded of whoso 
prescribes heroic remedies, if those remedies are to succeed. At 
night, alone in the darkness, Katherine, suddenly awaking, would 
be haunted by perception of the curious glances, and curious 
comments, which must of necessity attend Richand through all 
the brilliant pageant of the London season. How would he bear 
it ? And then — self-distrust laying fearful hands upon her — how 
would she bear it, also ? Would her late acquired serenity of soul 
depart, her faith in the gracious purposes of Almighty God suffer 
eclipse ? Would she fdl back into her former condition of black 
anger and revolt ? She prayed not So long as these evils did 
not descend upon her, she could bear the rest well enough. For, 
could she but keep her faith, Katherine was beginning to regard 
all other suffering which might be in store for her as a negligible 
quantity. With her healthy body, and wholesome memories of 
a great and perfect human love, it was almost impossible that she 
should adopt a morbid and self-torturing attitude. Yet any re- 
ligious ideal, worth the name, will always have in it an ascetic 
element And that element was so far present with her that 
personal suffering had come to bear a not wholly unlovely aspect 
She had ceased to gird against it. So long as Richard was 
amused and fairly content, so long as the evil which had been 
abroad in Brockhurst House, that stormy autumn night, could be 
frustrated, and the estrangement between herself and Richard, — 
unacknowledged, yet sensibly present, — which that evil had be- 
gotten, might be lessened, she cared little what sacrifices she 
made, what fatigue, exertion, even pain, she might be called on 
to endure. An enthusiasm of self-surrender animated her. 
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During the last five months, slowly and with stumbling feet, 
yet very surely, she had carried her life and the burden of it up 
to a higher plane. And, from that more elevated standpoint, she 
saw both past events and existing relationships in perspective, 
according to their just and permanent values. Only one object, 
one person, refused to range itself, and stood out from the other- 
wise calm, if pensive, landscape as a threatening danger, a monu- 
ment of things wicked and fearful. Katherine tried to turn her 
eyes from that object, for it provoked in her a great hatred, a 
burning indignation, sadly at variance with the saintly ideals 
which had so captivated her mind and heart Katherine re- 
mained — always would remain, happily for others — very much a 
woman. And, as woman and mother, she could not but hate that 
other woman who had, as she feared, come very near seducing 
her son. 

Therefore very various causes combined to reconcile her to 
the coming adventure. Indeed she set forth on it with so cheer- 
ful a countenance, that Richard, while charmed, was also a trifle 
surprised by the alacrity with which she embraced it He 
regarded her somewhat critically, questioning whether his mother 
was of a more worldly and light-minded disposition than he had 
heretofore supposed. 

There had been some talk of Julius March joining the con- 
templated exodus. But he had declined, smiling rather sadly. 

" No, no," he said. " To go would be a mistake and a weakly 
selfish one on my part. I have long ceased to be a man of 
cities, and am best employed, and indeed am most at my ease, 
herding my few sheep here in the wilderness. I am part and 
parcel of just all that, which we have agreed it is wise you shall 
leave behind you for a while. My presence would lessen the 
thoroughness of the change of scene and of thought You take 
up a way of life which was familiar to you years ago. The 
habits of it will soon come back. I have never known them. I 
should be a hindrance, rather than a help. No, I will wait and 
keep the lamps burning before the altar, and the fire burning 
upon the hearth until — and, please God, it may be in peace, 
crowned with good fortune — you both come back." 

But the adventure, fairly embarked on, displayed quite other 
characteristics — as is the way with such skittish folk — than 
Katherine had anticipated. Against possibilities of mortification, 
against possibilities of covert laughter and the pointing fingers 
of the crowd, she had steeled herself. But it had not occurred 
to her that both Richard's trial and her own might take the form 
of an exuberant and slightly vulgar popularity ; and that, far from 
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being shoved aside into the gutter, the young man might be 
hoisted, with general acclamation, on to the very throne of Vanity 
Fair. 

The Brockhurst establishment moved up to town at the begin- 
ning of April And by the end of the month, Sir Richard Calmady, 
his wealth, his house, his horses, his dinners, his mother's gracious 
beauty, and a certain mystery which surrounded him, came to be 
in everyone's mouth. A new star had arisen in the social firma- 
ment, and all and sundry gathered to observe the reported 
brightness of its shining. Rich, young, good-looking, well- 
connected, and strangely unfortunate, here indeed was a novel 
and telling attraction among the somewhat fly-blown shows of 
Vanity Fair! Many-tongued rumour was busy with Dickie's 
name, his possessions and personality. The legend of the man — 
a thing often so very other than the man himself — grew, Jonah's 
gourd-like, in wild luxuriance. All those many persons who had 
known Lady Calmady before her retirement from the world, 
hastened to renew acquaintance with her. While a larger, and it 
may be added less distinguished, section of society, greedy of 
intimacy with whoso or whatsoever might represent the fashion 
of the hour, crowded upon their heels. Invitations showered 
down thick as snowfl^es in January. To get Sir Richard 
and Lady Calmady was to secure the success of your entertain- 
ment, whatever that entertainment might be— to secuit it the 
more certainly because the two persons in question exercised a 
rather severe process of selection, and were by no means to be 
had for the asking. 

All these things Ludovic Quayle noted, in a spirit which he 
flattered himself was cynical, but which was, in point of fact, rather 
anxiously aflectionate. It had occurred to him that this sudden 
and unlooked-for popularity might turn Richard's head a little, 
and develop in him a morbid self-love, that vanite de monstre not 
uncommon to persons disgraced by nature. He had feared 
Richard might begin to plume himself — ^as is the way of such 
persons — less upon the charming qualities and gifts which he 
possessed in common with many other charming persons, than 
upon those deplorable peculiarities which differentiated him from 
them. And it was with a sincerity of relief, of which he felt a 
trifle ashamed, that, as time went on, Mr. Quayle found himself 
unable to trace any such tendency, that he observed his friend's 
wholesome pride and carefulness to avoid all exposure of his de- 
formity. Richard would drive anywhere, and to any festivity, 
where driving was possible. He would go to the theatre and 
opera. He would dine at a few houses, and entertain largely at 
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his own house. But he would not put foot to ground in 
the presence of the many women who courted him, or in that of 
the many men who treated him with rather embarrassed kindness 
and civility to his face and spoke of him with pitying reserve 
behind his back. 

Other persons, besides Mr. Quayle, watched Richard Calmadjr's 
social successes with interest. Among them was Honoria St. 
Quentia That young lady had been spending some weeks with 
Sir Reginald and Lady Aldham in Midlandshire, and had now 
accompanied them up to town. Lady Aldham's health was 
indifferent, confining her often for days together to the sofa and 
a darkened room. Her husband, meanwhile, possessed a craving 
for agreeable feminine society, liable to be gratified in a somewhat 
errant manner abroad, imless gratified in a discreet manner at 
home. So Honoria had taken over the duty, for friendship's 
sake, of keeping the well-favoured, middle-aged gentleman 
innocently amused. To Honoria, at this period, no experi- 
ence came amiss. For the past three years, since the death of 
her god-mother. Lady Tobermory, and her resultant access of 
fortime, she had wandered from place to place, seeing life, now 
in stately English coimtry - houses, now among the overtaxed, 
under-fed women-workers of Whitechapel and Soho, now in 
some obscure Italian village among the folds of the purple 
Apen^es. Now she would patronise a middle- class British 
lodgii^-house, along with some girl friend richer in talent than 
in pence, in some seaside town. Now she would fancy the 
stringent etiquette of a British embassy at foreign court or 
capiul. Honoria was nothing if not various. But, amid all 
mutations of occupation and of place, her fearlessness, her lazy 
grace, her serious soul, her gallant bearing, her loyalty to the 
oppressed, remained the same. " Chaste and fair " as Artemis, 
experimental as the Comte de St. Simon himself, Honoria 
roamed the world — fascinating yet never quite fascinated, 
enthusiastic yet evasive, seeking earnestly to live, yet too self- 
centred as yet to be able to recognise in what, after all, consists 
the heart of living. 

She and Mr. Quayle had met at Aldham Revel during the 
past winter. She attracted, while slightly confusing, that accom- 
plished young gentleman— confusing his judgment, well under- 
stood, since Mr. Quayle himself was incapable of confusion. 
Her views of men and things struck him as distinctly original. 
Her attitude of mind appeared unconventional, yet deeply rooted 
prejudices declared themselves where he would least have antici- 
pated their existence. And so it became a favourite pastime of 
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Mr. Quayle's to present to her cases of conscience, of conduct, of 
manners or morals — usually those of a common acquaintance — 
for discussion, that he might observe her verdict He imagined 
this a scientific, psychologic exercise. He desired, so he 
supposed, to grat&y his own superior, masculine intelligence, 
by noting the aberrations, and arriving at the rationale, of her 
thought From which it may be suspected that even Ludovic 
Quayle had his hours of innocent self^leception. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, certain it is that in pursuit of this pastime he one 
day presented to her the peculiar case of Richard Calmady for 
discussion, and that, not without momentous, though indirect, 
result 

It happened thus. One noon in May, Ludovic had the happi- 
ness of finding himself seated beside Miss St Quentin in the 
Park, watching the endless string of passing carriages and the 
brilliant crowd on foot Sir R^inald Aldham had left his green 
chair — ^placed on the far side of the young lady's — and leaned 
on the railings talking to some acquaintance. 

" A gay maturity," Ludovic remarked with his air of patronage, 
indicating the elder gentleman's shapely back. " The term ' old 
boy ' has, alas, declined upon the- vernacular and been put to 
base uses of jocosity, so it is a forbidden one. Else, in the 
present instance, how applicable, how descriptive a term! 
Should we, I wonder, give thanks for it, Miss St Quentio, that 
the men of my generation will mature according to a quite other 
pattern ? " 

"Will not ripen, but sour?" Honoria asked maliciously. 
Her companion's invincible self-complacency frequently amused 
her. Then she added : — " But, you know, I'm very fond of him. 
It isn't altogether easy to keep straight as a young boy, is it ? 
Depend upon it, it is ten times more difficult to keep straight as 
an old one. For a man of that temperament it can't be very 
plain sailing between fifty and sixty." 

Mr. Quayle looked at her in gentle inquiry, his long neck 
directed forward, his chin slightly raised. 

" Sailing ? The yacht is ? "— 

" The yacht is laid up at Cowes. And you understand per- 
fectly well what I mean," Honoria replied, somewhat loftily. 
Her delicate face straightened with an expression of sensitive 
pride. But her anger was shortlived. She speedily forgave 
him. The sunshine and fresh air, the radiant green of the 
young leaves, the rather superb spectacle of wealth, vigour, 
beauty, presented to her by the brilliant London world in the 
brilliant summer noon, was exhilarating, tending to lightness of 
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heart There was poetry of an opulent, resonant sort in the 
brave show. Just then a company of Life Guards clattered by, 
in splendour of white and scarlet and shining helmets. The 
rattle of accoutrements, and thud of the hoofs of their trotting 
horses, detached itself arrestingly from the surrounding murmur 
of many voices and ceaseless roar of the traffic at Hyde Park 
Comer. A light came into Honoria's eyes. It was good to be 
alive on such a day! Moreover, in her own purely platonic 
fashion, she really entertained a very great Uking for the young 
man seated at her side. 

" You have missed your vocation," she said, while her eyes 
narrowed and her upper lip shortened into a delightful smile. 
"You were bom to be a schoolmaster, a veritable pedagogue 
and terror of illiterate youth. You love to correct And my 
rather sketchy English gives you an opportunity of which I 
observe you are by no means slow to take advantage. You care 
infinitely more for the manner of saying, than for the thing said. 
Whereas I " — she broke off abruptly, and her face straightened, 
became serious, almost severe, again. "Do you see who Sir 
Reginald is speaking to?" she added. "There are the 
Calmadys." 

A break had come in the loitering procession of correctly 
dothod men and gaily clothed women, of tall hats and many 
colomed parasols; and, in the space thus afforded, the Brock- 
hurst mail -phaeton became apparent drawn up against the 
railings. The horses, a noticeably fine and well-matched pair 
of browns, were restless, notwithstanding the groom at their 
heads. Foam whitened the rings of their bits, and falling flakes 
of it dabbled their chests. Lady Calmady leaned sideways over 
the leather folds of the hood, answering some inquiry of Sir 
Reginald, who, hat in hand, looked up at her. She wore a close- 
fitting, grey, velvet coat, which revealed the proportions of her 
full, but stiU youthful figure. The air and sunshine had given 
her an imusual brightness of complexion, so that in face as well 
as in figure, youth still, in a sensible measure, claimed her. She 
turned her head, appealing, as it seemed, to Richard, and the 
nimble breeze playing caressingly with the soft white laces and 
grey plumes of her bonnet added thereby somehow to the effect 
of glad and gracious content pervading her aspect Richard 
looked round and down at her, half laughing. Unquestionably 
he was victoriously handsome, seen thus, uplifted above the 
throng, handling his fine horses, all trace of bodily disfigure- 
ment concealed, a touch of old-world courtliness and tender 
respect in his manner as he addressed his mother. 

19 
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Ludovic Quayle watched the little scene with close attention. 
Then, as the ranks of the smart procession closed up again, 
hiding the carriage and its occupants from sight, he leaned back 
with a movement of quiet satisfiEiction and turned to his com- 
panion. Miss St Quentin sat round in her chau:, presenting 
her slender, dust-coloured, lace-and-silk-clad person in profile 
to the passers-by, and so tilting her parasol as to defy recog- 
nition. The expression of her pale face and singular eyes was 
far from encouraging. 

" Indeed — and why ? " Ludovic permitted himself to remark, 
in tones of polite inquiry. " I had been led to believe that you 
and Lady C^mady were on terms of rather warm friendship/' 

" We are," Honoria answered, " that is, at Brockhurst." 

" Forgive my indiscretion — but why not in London ? " 

The young lady looked full at him. 

" Mr. Quayle," she asked, " is it true that you are responsible 
for this new departure of theirs, for their coming up, I mean ? " 

"Responsible? You do me too great an honour. Who am 
I that I should direct the action of my brother man ? But Lady 
Calmady is good enough to trust me a little, and I own that I 
advocated a modification of the existing rkgime,^^ — Ludovic 
crossed his long legs and fell to nursing one knee. " It is no 
breach of confidence to tell you — since you know the fact 
already — that fate decreed an alien element should obtrude 
itself into the situation at Brockhurst last autumn. I need 
name no names, I think ? " 

Honoria's head was raised. She regarded him steadfastly, but 
made no sign. 

"Ah! I need not name names," he repeated; "I thought 
not Well, after the alien element removed itself — the two facts 
may have no connection — Lady Calmady very certainly never 
implied that they had — but, as I remarked, after the alien element 
removed itself, it was observable that our poor, dear Dickie 
Calmady became a trifle difficult, a trifle distrait, in plain English 
most remarkably grumpy and far from delightful to live with. 
And his mother" — 

" It's too bad, altogether too bad ! " broke out Honoria hotly. 

" Too bad of whom ? " Mr. Quayle asked, with the utmost 
suavity. " Of the nameless, obtrusive, alien element, or of poor, 
dear Dick ? " 

The young lady closed her parasol slowly, and, turning, faced 
the sauntering crowd again. 

" Of Sir Richard Calmady, of course," she said. 

Her companion did not answer immediately. His eyes 
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pursued a receding carriage far down the string, amid the gaily 
shifting sunshine and shadow, and the fluttering lace and grey 
feathers of a woman's bonnet When he spoke, at last, it was 
with an unusual trace of feeling. 

"After all, you know, there are a good many excuses for 
Richard Calmady.'' 

" If it comes to that there are a good many excuses for Helen 
de Vallorbes," Honoria put in quickly. 

"For? For?" the young man repeated, relaxing into the 
blandest of smiles. "Yes, thanks — I see I was right It was 
unnecessary to name names. — Oh! undoubtedly, innumerable 
excuses, and of the most valid description, were they needed — 
were they not swallowed up in the single, self-evident excuse 
that the lady you mention is a supremely clever and captivating 
person." 

"You think so?" said Honoria. 

" Think so ? Show me the man so indifferent to his reputa- 
tion for taste that he could venture to think otherwise ! " 

"Still she should have left him alone." — Honoria's indolent, 
reflective speech took on a peculiar intonation, and she pressed 
her long-fingered hands together, as though controlling a shudder. 
" I — I'm ashamed to confess it^ I do not like him. But, as I 
told you, just on that account" — 

" Pardon me, on what account ? " 

Miss St Quentin was quick to resent impertinence, and now 
momentarily anger struggled with her natural sincerity. But the 
latter conquered. Again she forgave Mr. Quayle. Yet a dull 
flush spread itself over her pale skin, and he perceived that she 
was distinctly moved. This piqued his curiosity. 

" I know I'm awfully foolish about some things," she said. 
" I can't bear to speak of them. I dread seeing them. The 
sight of them takes the warmth out of the sunshine." 

Again Ludovic fell to nursing his knee. — What an amazing 
invention is the feminine mind! What endless entertainment 
is derivable from striving to follow its tergiversations ! 

" And you saw that which takes the warmth out of the sun- 
shine just now ? " he said. " Ah ! well — alas, for Dickie 
Calmady ! " 

" Still I can't bear anyone not to play fair. You should only 
hit a man your own size. I told Helen de Vallorbes so. Fm 
very, very fond of her, but she ought to have spared him." — She 
paused a moment " All the same if I had not promised Lady 
Aldham to stay on — as she's so poorly — I should have gone 
out of town when I found the Calmadys had come up." 
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" Oh ! it goes as far as that, does it?'' Ludovic murmured. 

" I don't like to see them with all these people. The extent 
to which he is petted and fooled becomes rather horrible." 

'^ Are you not slightly — I ask it with all due deference and 
humility — ^just slightly merciless ? " 

" No, no," the girl answered earnestly. " I don't think I'm 
that The women who run after him, and flatter him so out- 
rageously, are really more merciless than I am. I do not pretend 
to like him — I can't like him, somehow. But I'm growing most 
tremendously sorry for him. And still more sorry for his mother. 
She was very grand — a person altogether satisfying to one's 
imagination and sense of fitness, at home, with that noble house 
and park and racing-stable for setting. But here, she is shorn 
of her glory somehow." 

The girl rose to her feet with lazy grace. 

"She is cheapened. And that's a pity. There are more 
than enough pretty cheap people among us already. — I must 
go. There's Sir Reginald looking for me. — If I could be sure 
Lady Calmady hated it all I should be more reconciled" 

" Possibly she does hate it all, only that it presents itself as 
the least of two evils." 

" There is a touch of dancing dogs about it, and that distresses 
me," Miss St Quentin continued. " It is Lady Calmady's rdle 
to be apart, separate from and superior to the rest" 

"The thing's being done as well as it can be," Mr. Quayle 
put in mildly. 

" It shouldn't be done at all,'* the girl declared. — " Here I 
am. Sir Reginald. You want to go on ? I'm quite ready." 



CHAPTER III 

IN WHICH KATHESINE TRIES TO NAIL UP THE WEATHER-GLASS 

TO "set FAIR^ 

IT is to be feared that intimate acquaintance with Lady 
Calmady's present attitude of mind would not have proved 
altogether satisfactory to that ardent idealist Honoria St Quentin. 
For, imquestionably, as the busy weeks of the London season 
went forward, Katherine grew increasingly far from "hating it 
all." At first she had found the varied interests and persons 
presented to her, the rapid interchange of thought, the constant 
movement of society, slighdy bewildering. But, as Julius March 
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had foretold, old habits reasserted themselves. The great world, 
and the ways of it;, had been familiar to her in her youth. She 
soon found herself walking in its ways again with ease, and 
speaking its language with fluency. And this, though in itself of 
but sm^l moment to her, procured her, indirectly, a happiness as 
greatly desired as it had been little anticipated. 

For to Richard the great world was, as yet, something of an 
undiscovered country. Going forth into it he felt shy and 
diffident, though a lively curiosity possessed him. The gentler 
and more modest elements of his nature came into play. He 
was sensible of his own inexperience, and turned with instinctive 
trust and tender respect to her in whom experience was not 
lacking. He had never, so he told himself, quite understood 
how fine a lady his mother was, how conspicuous was her charm 
and distinguished her intelligence. And he clung to her, grown 
man though he was, even as a child, entering a bright room full 
of guests, clings to its mother's hand, finding therein much 
comfort of encouragement and support. He desired she should 
share all his interests, reckoning nothing worth the doing in 
which she had not a part He consulted her before each under- 
taking, talked and laughed over it with her in private afterwards, 
thereby unconsciously securing to her halcyon days, a honey- 
moon of the heart of infinite sweetness, so that she, on her part, 
thanked God and took courage. 

And, indeed, it might very well appear to Katherine that her 
heroic remedy was on the road to work an effectual cure. The 
terror of lawless passion and of evil, provoked by that fair woman 
clothed as with the sea-waves, crowned and shod with gold, 
whom she had withstood so manfully in spirit in the wild autumn 
night, departed from her. She began to fear no more. For 
surely her son was wholly given back to her — his heart still free, 
his life still innocent ? And, not only did this terror depart, but 
her anguish at his deformity was strangely lessened, the pain of 
it lulled as by the action of an anodyne. For, witnessing the 
young man's popularity, seeing him so universally courted and 
welcomed, observing his manifest power of attraction, she began 
to ask herself whether she had not exaggerated the misfortune 
of that same deformity and the impediment that it offered to 
his career and chances of personal happiness. She had been 
morbid, hypersensitive. The world evidently saw in his dis- 
figurement no such horror and hopeless bar to success as she 
had seen. It was therefore a dear world, a world rich in con- 
solation and promise. It smiled upon Richard, and so she 
smiled upon it, gratefully, trustfully, finding in the plenitude of 
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her thankfulness no wares save honest ones set out for sale in 
the booths of Vanity Fair. A large hopefulness arose in her. 
She began to form projects calculated, as she believed, to 
perpetuate the gladness of the present 

Among other tender customs of Richard's boyhood into which 
Katherine, at this happy period, drifted back was that of going, 
now and again, to his room at night, and gossiping with him, for 
a merry yet somewhat pathetic half-hour, before herself retiring 
to rest It fell out that, towards the middle of June, there had 
been a dinner-party at the Barkings, on a scale of magnificence 
unusual even in that opulent house. It was not the second, or 
even the third, time Richard and his mother had dined in Albert 
Gate. For Lady Louisa had proved the most assiduously 
attentive of neighbours. Little Lady Constance Quayle was 
with her. The young girl had brightened notably of late. Her 
prettiness was enhanced by a timid and appealing playfulness. 
She had been seized, moreover, with one of those innocent and 
absorbing devotions towards Lady Calmady that young girls 
often entertain towards an elder woman, following her about 
with a sort of dog-like fidelity, and watching her with eyes full of 
wistful admiration. On the present occasion the guests at the 
Barking dinner had been politicians of distinction — members 
of the then existing Government A contingent of foreign 
diplomatists from the various embassies had been present, 
together with various notably smart women. Later there had 
been a reception, largely attended, and music, the finest that 
Europe could produce and money could buy. 

"Louisa climbs giddy heights," Mr. Quayle had said to 
himself, with an attempt at irony. But, in point of fact, he was 
far from displeased, for it appeared to him the house of Barking 
showed to uncommon advantage to-night — ''Louisa has no 
staying power in conversation, and her voice is too loud, but 
in snippets she is rather impressive," he added. " And, oh ! 
how very diligent is Louisa ! " 

Driving home, Richard kept silence until just as the brougham 
drew up, then he said abruptly : — 

"Tired? No — that's right Then come and sit with me. 
I want to talk. I haven't an ounce of sleep in me somehow 
to-night" 

It was hot, and when, some three-quarters of an hour later, 
Katherine entered the big bedroom on the ground floor the 
upper sashes of the window were drawn low behind the blinds, 
letting in the mufHed roar of the great city as an undertone to 
the intermittent sound of footsteps, or the occasional passing of 
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a belated carriage or cab. It formed an undertone, also, to 
Richard's memory of the music to which he had lately listened, 
and the delight of which was still in his ears and pulsing in his 
blood, making his blue eyes bright and dark and curving his 
handsome lips into a very eloquent smile as he lay back against 
the piled-up pillows of the bed. 

''Good heavens, how divinely Morabita sang/' he said, 
looking up at his mother as she stood looking down on him, 
"better even than in Faust last night! I want to hear her 
again just as often as I can. Her voice carries one right away, 
out of oneself, into regions of pure and unmitigated romance. 
All things are possible for the moment One become^ as the 
gods, omnipotent We've got the box as usual on Saturday, 
mother, haven't we ? Do you remember if she sings ? " 

Katherine replied that the great soprano did sing. 

" I'm glad," Richard said. " And yet I don't know that it's 
particularly wholesome to hear her. After being as the gods, 
one descends with rather too much of a run to the level of the 
ordinary mortal." — He turned on his elbow restlessly, and the 
movement altered the lie of the bedclothes, thereby disclosing the 
unsightly disproportion of his person through the light blanket 
and sheet — "And if one's own level happens unfortunately to 
be below that of even the ordinary mortal — well — well — don't 
you know " — 

" My dear I " Katherine put in softly. 

Richard lay straight on his back again, and held out his 
hand to her. 

"Sit down, do," he said. "Turn the big chair round so 
that I may see you. I like you in that frilly, white, dressing- 
gown thing. Don't be afraid, I'm not going to be a brute and 
grumble. You're much too good to me, and I know I am 
disgustingly selfish at times. I was this winter, but" — 

" The past is past," Katherine put in again very softly. 

"Yes, please God, it is," he said, — "in some ways." — He 
paused, and then spoke as though with an effort, returning from 
some far distance of thought : — " Yes, I like you in that white, 
frilly thing. But I liked that new, black gown of yours to-night 
too. You looked glorious, do you mind my saying so? 
And no woman walks as well as you do. I compared, I 
watched. There's nothing more beautiful than seeing a woman 
walk really well — or a man either, for that matter." 

Then he caught at her hand again, laughing a little. — " No, 
I'm not going to grumble," he said. " Upon my word, mother, 
I swear I'm not Here let's talk about your gowns. I should 
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like to know, shall you never wear anything but grey or 
black ? " 

" Never, not even to please you, Dickie," 

" Ah, that's so delicious with you ! " he exclaimed. " Every 
now and then you bring one up short, one knocks one's head 
against a stone wall i There is an indomitable strain in you. 
I only hope youVe transmitted it to me. I'm afraid I need 
stiffening. — I beg your pardon," he added quickly and courteously, 
"it strikes me I am becoming slightly impertinent But that 
woman's voice has turned my brain and loosed the string of my 
tongue so that I speak words of unwisdom. You enjoyed her 
singing too, though, didn't you ? I thought so, catching sight 
of you while it was going on, attended by the faithful Ludovic 
and little Lady Constance. It's quite touching to see how she 
worships you. And wasn't Miss St. Quentin with you too? 
Yes, I thought so. I can't quite make up my mind about 
Honoria St. Quentin. Sometimes she strikes me as one of the 
loveliest women here — and she can walk, if you like, it's a joy 
to see her. And then again, she seems to me altogether too 
long, and off-hand somehow, and boyish! And then, too," — 
Richafd moved his head against the white pillows, and stared 
up at the window, where the blind sucked, with small creaking 
noises, against the top edge of the open sash, — " she fights 
shy of me, and personal feeling militates against admiration, 
you know. I am sorry, for I rather want to talk to her about — 
oh, well, a whole lot of things. But she avoids me. I never 
get the opportimity." 

" My darling, don't you think that is partly imagination ? " 

"Perhaps it is," he answered. "I daresay I do indulge 
in unnecessary fancies about people's manner and so on. I 
can't very well be off it, you know. And everyone is really 
very kind to me. Morabita was perfectly charming when I 
thanked her in very floundering Italian. It's a pity she's so 
fat But, never mind, the fat vanishes, to all intents and 
purposes, when she begins to sing. — And old Barking is as 
kind as he can be. I feel awfully obliged to him, though his 
ministrations to-night amounted to being slightly embarrassing. 
He brought me cabinet ministers and under-secretaries, and 
gorgeous Germans and Turks, in batches — and even a real live 
Chinaman with a pig-tail. Mother, do you remember the 
cabinets at home in the Long Gallery ? I used to dream about 
them. And that Chinaman gave me the queerest feeling to-night. 
It was idiotic, but — did I ever tell you? — when I was a little 
chap, I was always dreaming about war or something, from 
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which I couldn't get away. Others could, but for me — from 
circumstances, don't you know — there was no possibility of 
scuttling. And the little Chinese figures on the black, lacquer 
cabinets were mixed up with it As I say, it gripped me to- 
night in the midst of all those people and — Oh yes ! old Barking 
is very kind," he went on, with a change of tone. " Only I wish 
Lady Louisa would warn him he need not trouble himself to 
be amusing. He came and sat by me, towards the end of the 
evening, and told me the most inane stories in that inflated 
manner of his. Verily, they were ancient as the hills, and a 
weariness to the spirit But that good-looking, young fellow, 
Decies, swallowed them all down with the devoutest attention 
and laughed aloud in all that he conceived to be the right places.'^ 

A pause came in Richard's flow of words. He moved again 
restlessly and clasped his hands under his head. Katherine had 
seldom seen him thus excited and feverish. A sense of alarm 
grew on her lest her heroic remedy was, after all, not working 
a wholly satisfactory cure. For there was a violence in hi^ 
utterance and in his face, a certain recklessness of speech and 
of demeanour, very agitating to her. 

"Oh, everyone's kind, awfully kind," he repeated, looking 
away at the sucking blind again, "and I'm awfully grateful to 
them, but — Oh ! I tell you, that woman's voice has got me and 
made me dnmk, made me mad drunk. I almost wish I had 
nevar heard her. I think I won't go to the opera again. Emotion 
that finds no outlet in action only demoralises one and breaks 
up one's philosophy, and she makes me know all that might be, 
and is not, and never, never can be. Good God I what a 
glorious, what an amazing, business I could have made of life 
if" — He slipped a little on the pillows, had to unclasp his hands 
hastily and press them down on either side him to keep his 
body fairly upright in the bed. His features contracted with 
a spasm of anger. — ** If I had only had the average chance," he 
added harshly. " If I had only started with the normal equips 
ment." 

And, as she listened, the old anguish, lately lulled to rest 
in Katherine's heart, arose and cried aloud But she sought 
resolutely to stifle its crying, strong in faith and hope. 

" I know, my dearest, I know," she said pleadingly. " And 
yet, since we have been here, I have thought perhaps we had 
a little underrated both your happy gift of pleasing and the 
readiness of others to be pleased. It seems to me, Dickie, all 
doors open if you stretch out your hand. Well, my dear, I 
would have you go forward fearlessly. I would have you more 
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ambitious, more self-confident. I see and deplore my own 
cowardly mistake. Instead of hiding you away at home, and 
keeping you to mjrself, I ought to have encouraged you to mix 
in the world and fill the position to which both your powers 
and your birth entitle you. I was wrong — I lament my folly. 
But there is ample time in which to rectify my mistake." 

Richard's face relaxed. 

" I wonder — I wonder," he said. 

" I am sure," she replied. 

" You are too sanguine," he said. " Your love for me blinds 
you to fact." 

" No, no," she replied again. " Love is the only medium in 
which vision gains perfect clearness, becomes trustworthy and 
undistorted" — Instinctively Katherine folded her hands as in 
prayer, while the brightness of a pure enthusiasm shone in her 
sweet eyes. "That I have learned beyond all possibility of 
dispute. It has been given me, through much tribulation, to 
arrive at that." 

Richard smiled upon her tenderly, then, turning his head, 
remained silent for a while. The sullen roar of the great city 
invaded the quiet room through the open windows, the heavy 
regular tread of a policeman on his beat, a shrill whistle hailing 
a hansom from a house some few doors distant up the square, 
and then an answering rumble of wheels and clatter of hoofs. 
Richard's face had grown fierce again, and his breath came quick. 
He turned on his side, and once more the dwarfed proportions 
of his person became perceptible. Lady Calmady averted her 
eyes, fixing them upon his. But even there she found sad lack 
of comfort, for in them she read the inalienable distress and 
desolation of one unhandsomely treated by Nature, maimed and 
incomplete. Even the Divine Light, resident within her, failed 
to reconcile her to that reading. She shrank back in protest, 
once again, against the dealing of Almighty God with this only 
child of hers. And yet — such is the adorable paradox of a 
living faith — even while shrinking, while protesting, she fiung 
herself for support, for help, upon the very Being who had 
permitted, in a sense caused, her misery. 

"Mother, can I say something to you?" Richard asked, 
rather hoarsely, at last 

"Anything — in heaven or earth." 

" But it is a thing not usually spoken of as I want to speak 
of it It may seem mdecent You won't be disgusted, or think 
me wanting in respect or in modesty ? " 

'* Surely not," Lady Calmady answered quietly, yet a certain 
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trembling took her, a nervousness as in face of the unknown. 
This strong, young creature developed forces, presented aspects, 
in his present feverish mood, with which she felt hardly equal to 
cope. 

" Mother, I — I want to marry." 

" I, too, have thought of that," she said. 

"You don't consider that I am debarred from marriage? " 

" Oh no, no ! " Katherine cried, a little sob in her voice. 

He looked at her steadily, with those profoundly desolate 
eyes. 

" It would not be wrong ? It would not be otherwise than 
honourable ? " he asked 

If doubts arose within Katherine of the answer to that 
question, she crushed them down passionately. 

"No, my dearest, no," she declared. "It would not be 
wrong — it could not, could not be so — if she loved you, and you 
loved whomsoever you married." 

" But I*m not in love — ^at least not in love with any person 
who can become my wife. Yet that does not seem to me to 
matter very much. I should be faithful, no fear, to anyone who 
was good enough to marry me. Enough of love would come, if 
only out of gratitude, towards the woman who would accept me 
as — as I am — ^and forgive that — that which cannot be helped." 

Again trembling shook Katherine. So terribly much seemed 
to her at stake just then ! Silently she implored that wisdom 
and clear-seeing might be accorded her. She leaned a little 
forward and taking his left hand held it closely in both hers. 

"Dearest, that is not all. Tell me all," she said, "or I 
cannot quite follow your thought" 

Richard flung his body sideways across the bed, and kissed 
her hands as they held his. The hot colour rushed over his face 
and neck, up to the roots of his close-cropped, curly hair. He 
spoke, lying thus upon his chest, his face half buried in the 
sheet. 

" I want to marry because — because I want a child — I want 
a son," he said. 

No words came to Katherine just then. But she disengaged 
one hand and laid it upon the dear brown head, and waited in 
silence until the violence of the young man's emotion had spent 
itself, until the broad, muscular shoulders had ceased to heave 
and the strong, young hands to grasp her wrist Suddenly 
Richard recovered himself, sat up, rubbing his hands across his 
eyes, laughing, but with a queer catch in his voice. 

I b^g your pardon," he said. " I'm a fool, an awful fool 
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Hang Morabita and her voice and the golden houses of the gods, 
and beastly, showy omnipotence, to which her voice carries one 
away 1 To talk sense — mother — just brutal common sense. My 
fate is fixed, you know. There's no earthly use in wriggling. I 
am condemned to live a cow's life and die a cow's death. — The 
pride of life may call, but I can't answer. The great prizes are 
not for me. I'm too heavily handicapped. I was looking at that 
young fellow, Decies, to-night, and considering his chances as 
against my own — Oh ! I know there's wealth in plenty. The 
pasture's green enough to make many a man covet it, and the 
stall's well bedded-down. I don't complain. Only, mother, you 
know — I know. Where's the use of denying that which we 
neither of us ever really forget ? — And then sometimes my blood 
takes fire. It did to-night And the splendour of living being 
denied me, I — I — am tempted to say a Black Mass. One must 
take it out somehow. And I know I could go to the devil as few 
men have ever gone, magnificently, detestably, with subtleties 
and refinements of iniquity." 

He laughed again a Httle. And, hearing him, his mother's 
heart stood still 

" Verily, I have advantages ! " he continued. " There should 
be a picturesqueness in my descent to hell which would go far 
to place my name at the head of the list of those sinners who 
have achieved immortality " — 

" Richard ! Richard I " Lady Calmady cried, " do you want to 
break my heart quite ? " 

"No," he answered, simply. "I'd infinitely rather not 
break your heart. I have no ambition to see my name in that 
devil's list except as an uncommonly ironical sort of second best 
But then we must make some change, some radical change. At 
times, lately, I've felt as if I was a caged wild beast — blinded, 
its claws cut, the bars of its cage soldered and riveted, no hope 
of escape, and yet the vigour, the immense longing for freedom 
and activity, there all the while." 

Richard stretched himself. 

" Poor beast, poor beast, poor beast ! " he said, shaking his 
head and smiling. " I tell you I get absurdly sentimental over 
it at times." 

And then, happily, there came a momentary lapse in the 
entirety of his egoism. He turned on his side, took Lady 
Calmady's hand again, and fell to playing absently with her 
bracelets. 

" You poor darling, how I torture you ! " he said. " And yet, 
now we've once broken the ice and b^im talking of all this, we're 
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bound to talk on to the finish — if finish there is. You see these 
few weeks in London — I've enjoyed them — but still they've 
made me understand, more than ever, all I've missed. Life calls, 
mother, do you see? And though the beast is blind, and his 
claws are cut, and his cage bolted, yet, when life calls, he must 
answer — must — or run mad— or die — do you see ? " 

" And you shall answer, my beloved. Never fear, you will 
answer," Katherine replied proudly. 

Richard's hand closed hard upon hers. 

"Thank you," he said. "You were made to be a mother of 
heroes, not of a useless log like me. — And that's just why I want 
to be good. And to be good I want a wife, that I may have 
that boy. I could keep straight for him, mother, though I'm 
afraid I can't keep straight for myself, and simply because it's 
right, much longer. I want him to have just all that I am denied. 
I want him to restore the balance, both for you and for me. I 
may have something of a career myself, perhaps, in politics or 
something. It's possible ; but that will come later, if it comes at 
all And then it would be for his sake. What I want first is 
the boy, to give me an object and keep up my pluck, and keep 
me steady. I, giving him life, shall find my life in him, be paid 
for my wretched circumscribed existence by his goodly and 
complete one. He may be clever or not — I'd rather, of course, 
he was not quite a dunce — but I really don't very much mind, 
so long as he isn't an outrageous fool, if he's only an entirely 
sound and healthy human animal." 

Richard stretched himself upon the bed, straightened the 
sheet across his chest, and clasped his hands under his head 
again. The desolation had gone out of his eyes. He seemed 
to look afar into the future, and therein see manly satisfaction 
and content His voice was vibrant, rising to a kind of chant 

" He shall run, and he shall swim, he shall fence, and he shall 
row," he said. " He shall leam all gallant sports, as becomes an 
English gendeman. And he shall ride, — not as I ride, God 
forbid 1 like a monkey strapped on a dog at a fair, but as a 
centaur, as a young demi-god. We will set him, stark naked, on 
a bare-backed horse, and see that he's clean-limbed, perfect, 
without spot or blemish, from head to heel." 

And once more Katherine Calmady held her peace, some- 
what amazed, somewhat tremulous, since it seemed to her the 
young man was drawing a cheque upon the future which might, 
only too probably, be dishonoured and returned marked "no 
account." For who dare say that this child would ever come to 
the birth, or, coming, what form it would bear ? Yet, even so, 
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she rejoiced in her son and the high spirit he displayed, while 
the instinct of romance which inspired his speech touched an 
answering chord in, and uplifted, her. 

By now the hrief June night was nearly spent The blind 
still creaked against the open window sash, but the thud of 
horse-hoofs and beat of passing footsteps had become infrequent, 
while the roar of the mighty city had dwindled to a murmur, 
as of an ebbing tide upon a shsdlow, sand-strewn beach. The 
after-light of the sunset, walking the horizon, beneath the Pole 
star from west to east, broadened upward now towards the 
zenith. Even here, in the heart of London, the day broke 
with a spacious solemnity. Richard raised himself, and, 
sitting up, blew out the candles placed on the table at the 
bedside. 

" Mother," he said, "will you let in the morning?" 

Lady Calmady was pale from her long vigil, and her unspoken, 
yet searching, emotion. She appeared very tall, ghostlike even, 
in her soft, white raiment, as she moved across and drew up the 
sucking blind. Above the grey parapets of the houses, and the 
ranks of contorted chimney-pots, the loveliness of the summer 
dawn grew wide. Warm amber shaded through gradations of 
exquisite and nameless colour into blue. While, across this last, 
lay horizontal lines of fringed, semi-transparent, opalescent cloud. 
To Katherine those heavenly blue interspaces spoke of peace, of 
the stilling of all strife, when the tragic, yet superb, human story 
should at last be fully told and God be sdl in all She was very 
tired. The struggle was so prolonged. Her soul cried out for 
rest And then she reminded herself, almost sternly, that the 
Kingdom of God and the peace of it is no matter of time or of 
place ; but is within the devout believer, ever present, immediate, 
possessing his or her soul, and by that soul in turn possessed. 
Just then the sparrows, roosting in the garden of the square, 
awoke with manifold and vociferous chirping and chattering. 
The voice from the bed called to her. 

" Mother," it said imperatively, " come to me. You are not 
angry at what I have told you? You understand? You will 
find her for me?" 

Lady Calmady turned away from the open window and the 
loveliness of the summer dawn. She was less tired somehow. 
God was with her, so she could not be otherwise than hopeful. 
Moreover, the world had proved itself very kind towards her son. 
It would not deny him this last request, surely ? 

"My dearest, I think I have found her already," Lady 
Calmady answered. 
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Yet, even as she spoke, she faltered a little, recognising the 
energy and strength nianifest in the young man's countenance, 
remembering his late discourse, and the pent-up fires of his 
nature to which that discourse had boi^e only too eloquent 
testimony. For who was a young girl, but just out of the school- 
room, a girl in pretty, fresh frocks — the last word of contemporary 
fashion, — whose baby face and slow, wide-eyed gaze bore witness 
to her entire innocence of the great primitive necessities, the 
rather brutal joys, the intimate vices, the far-ranging intellectual 
questionings, which rule and mould the action of mankind, — who 
was she, indeed, to cope with a nature such as Richard's ? 

" Mother, tell me, who is it ? " 

And instinctively Katherine fell to pleading. She sat down 
beside the bed again and smoothed the sheet 

"You will be tender and loving to her, Dickie?" she said 
" For she is young and very gentle, and might easily be made 
afraid. You will not forget what is due to your w&e, to your 
bride, in your longing for a child ? " 

" Who is it ? " Richard demanded again. 

" Ludovic's sister — little Lady Constance Quayle." 

He drew in his breath sharply. 

" Would she — ^would her people consent ? " he said. 

" I think so. Judging by appearances, I am almost sure they 
would consent" 

A long silence followed. Richard lay still, looking at the 
rosy flush that broadened in the morning sky and touched the 
bosoms of those delicate clouds with living, pulsating colour. 
And he flushed too, all his being softened into a great tenderness, 
a great shyness, a quick yet noble shame. For his whole attitude 
towards this question of marriage changed strangely as it passed 
from the abstract, from regions of vague purpose and desire, 
to the concrete, to the thought of a maiden with name and 
local habitation, a maiden actual and accessible, whose image 
he could recall, whose pretty looks and guileless speech he 
knew. 

"I almost wish she was not Ludovic's sister, though," he 
remarked presently. " It is a great deal to ask." 

" You have a great deal to offer," Katherine said, adding : — 
" You can care for her, Dickie ? " 

He turned his head, his lips working a little, his flushed face 
very young and bright 

"Oh yes ! I can care fast enough," he said. "And I think 
— I think I could make her happy. And, you see, already she 
worships you. We would pet her, mother, and give her all 
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manner of pretty things, and make a little queen of her — and she 
would be pleased — she's a child, such a child." 

Richard remained awake far into the morning, till the rose 
had died out of the sky, and the ascending smoke of many 
kitchen-chimneys began to stain the expanse of heavenly blue. 
The thought of his possible bride was very sweet to him. But 
when at last sleep came, dreams came likewise. Helen de 
Vallorbes' perfect face arose, in reproach, before him, and her 
azure and purple draperies swept over him, stifling and chok- 
ing him as the salt waves of an angry sea. Then someone^ — it was 
the comely, long-limbed, young soldier, Mr. Decies — whom he had 
Been last night at the Barkings' great party when Morabita sang — 
and the soprano's matchless voice was mixed up, in the strangest 
fashion, with all these transactions — lifted Helen and all her 
magic sea-waves from off him, setting him free. But, even as 
he did so, Dickie perceived that it was not Helen, after all, whom 
the young soldier carried in his arms, but little Lady Constance 
Quayle. Whereupon, waking with a start, Dickie conceived a 
wholly unreasoning detestation of Mr. Decies ; while, along with 
that, his purpose of marrying Lady Constance increased notably, 
waxed strong and grew, putting forth all manner of fair flowers 
of promise and of hope. 



CHAPTER IV 

A LESSON UPON THE ELEVENTH COMMANDBfENT — " PARENTS 

OBEY YOUR CHILDREN^ 

A FAMILY council was in course of holding in the lofty white- 
J-\^ and-gold boudoir, overlooking the Park, in Albert Gate. 
Lady Louisa Barking had summoned it. She had also exer- 
cised a measure of selection among intending members. For 
instance I^dy Margaret and Lady Emily — the former having a 
disposition, in the opinion of her elder sister, to put herself 
forward and support the good cause with moie zeal than discre- 
tion, the latter being but a weak-kneed supporter of the cause at 
best — were summarily dismissed. 

"It was really perfectly unnecessary to discuss this sort of 
thing before the younger girls," she said. " It put them out of 
their place and rather rubbed the freshness off their minds. And 
then they would chatter among themselves. And it all became 
.a little foolish and missy. They never knew when to stop.'' 
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One member of the Quayle fiEimily, and that a leading one, 
had taken his dismissal before it was given and, with a nice 
mixture of defective moral-courage and good common-sense, 
had removed himself bodily from the neighbourhood of the scene 
of action. Lord Shotover was still in London. Along with the 
payment of his debts had come a remarkable increase of cheer- 
fulness. He made no more allusions to the unpleasant subject 
of cutting his throat, while the proposed foreign tour had been 
relegated to a vague future. It seemed a pity not to see the 
season out It would be little short of a crime to miss Goodwood. 
He might go out with Decies to India in the autumn, when that 
young soldier's leave had expired, and look Guy up a bit He 
would rather like a turn at pig-sticking — and there were plenty of 
pig, he understood, in the neighbourhood of Agra, where his 
brother was now stationed. On the morning in question, Lord 
Shotover, in excellent spirits, had walked down Piccadilly with 
his father, from his rooms in Jermyn Street to Albert Gate. 
The elder gentleman, arriving from Westchurch by an early train, 
had solaced himself with a share of the by no means ascetic 
breakfast of which his eldest son was partaking at a little after 
half-past ten. It was very much too good a breakfast for a person 
in Lord Shotover's existing financial position — so indeed were 
the rooms — so, in respect of locality, was Jermyn Street itself. 
Lord Fallowfeild knew this, no man better. Yet he was genuinely 
pleased, impressed even, by the luxury with which his erring son 
was surrounded, and proceeded to praise his cook, praise his 
valef s waiting at table, praise some fine, old, sporting prints upon 
the wall. He went so far, indeed, as to chuckle discreetly — 
immaculately faithful husband though he was — over certain 
photographs of ladies, more fair and kind than wise, which were 
stuck in the frame of the looking-glass over the chimney-piece. 
In return for which acts of good-fellowship Lord Shotover accom- 
panied him as far as the steps of the mansion in Albert Gate. 
There he paused, remarking with the most disarming frank- 
ness : — 

" I would come in. I want to awfully, I assure you. I quite 
agree with you about all this affair, you know, and I should un- 
commonly like to let the others know it But, between ourselves, 
Louisa's been so short with me lately, so infernally short — if 
youll pardon my saying so — that it's become downright disagree- 
able to me to run across her. So I'm afraid I might only make 
matters worse all round, don't you know, if I put in an appear- 
ance this morning." 

" Has she, though ? " ejaculated Lord Fallowfeild, in reference 
20 
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presumably to his eldest daughter's reported shortness. "My 
dear boy, don't think of it I wouldn't have you exposed to 
unnecessary unpleasantness on any account" 

Then, as he followed the groom-of-the^hambers up the bare, 
white, marble staircase — ^which struck almost vault-like in its chill 
and silence, after the heat and glare and turmoil of the great 
thoroughfare without — he added to himself: — 

" Good fellow, Shotover. Has his faults, but upon my word, 
when you come to think of it, so have all of us. Very good- 
hearted, sensible fellow at bottom, Shotover. Always responds 
when you talk rationally to him. No nonsense about him." — 
Hb lordship sighed as he climbed the marble stair. "Great 
comfort to me at times Shotover. Shows very proper feeling 
on the present occasion, but naturally feels a diffidence about 
expressing it." 

Thus, in the end, it happened that the family council con- 
sisted only of the lady of the house, her sister Lady Alicia 
Winterbotham, Mr. Ludovic Quayle, and the parent whom all 
three of them were, each in their several ways, so perfectly 
willing to instruct in his duty towards his children. 

Ludovic, perhaps, displayed less alacrity than usual in offer- 
ing good advice to his father. His policy was rather that of 
masterly inactivity. Indeed, as the diiscussion waxed hot — his 
sisters' voices rising slightly in tone, while Lord Fallowfeild's 
replies disclosed a vein of dogged obstinacy — he withdrew from 
the field of battle and moved slowly round the room staring 
abstractedly at the pictures. There was a seductive, female head 
by Greuze, a couple of reposeful landscapes by Morland, a little 
Constable — waterways, trees, and distant woodland, swept by 
wind and weather. But upon these the young man bestowed 
scant attention. That which fascinated his gaze was a series of 
half-length portraits, in oval frames, representing his parents, 
himself, his sisters, and brothers. These portraits were the work 
of a lady whose artistic gifts, and whose prices, were alike modest. 
They were in coloured chalks, and had, after adorning her own 
sitting-room for a number of years, been given, as a wedding 
present, by Lady Fallowfeild to her eldest daughter. Mr. Quayle 
reviewed them leisurely now, looking over his shoulder now and 
again to note how the tide of battle rolled, and raising his eye- 
brows in mute protest when the voices of the two ladies became 
more than usually elevated. 

" You see, papa, you have not been here " — Lady Louisa was 
saying. 

" No, I haven't," interrupted Lord Fallowfeild. " And very 
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much I regret that I haven't. Should have done my best to put 
a stop to this engagement at the outset — before there was any 
engagement at all, in facf 

'^ And so you cannot possibly know how the whole thing — 
any breaking off I mean — would be regarded." 

"Can't I, though?" said Lord Fallowfeild. "I know per- 
fectly well how I should r^ard it myself." 

" You do not take the advantages sufficiently into considera- 
tion, papa. Of course with their enormous wealth they can 
afford to do anjrthing." — Mr. Winterbotham's income was far 
from princely at this period, and Lady Alicia was liable to be at 
once en\*ious of, and injured by, the riches of others. Her 
wardrobe was limited. She was, this morning, vexatiously con- 
scious of a warmer hue in the back pleats than in the front 
breadth of her mauve, cashmere dress, sparsely decorated with 
bows of but indifferently white ribbon. — "It has enabled them 
to make an immense success. One really gets rather tired of 
hearing about them. But everybody goes to their house, you 
know, and says that he is perfectly charming." 

" Half the parents in London would jump at the chance of 
one of their girls making such a marriage," — this from Lady 
Louisa. 

Mr. Quayle looked over his shoulder and registered a con- 
viction that his father did not belong to that active, parental 
moiety. He sat stubbornly on a straight-backed, white-and-gold 
chair, his hands clasped on the top of his favourite, gold-headed 
walking-stick. He had refused to part with this weapon on 
entering the house. It gave him a sense of authority, of security. 
Meanwhile his habitually placid and infantile countenance wore 
an expression of the acutest worry. 

" Would they, though ? " he said, in response to his daughter's 
information regarding the jumping moiety. — " Well, I shouldn't 
In point of fact, I don't. All that you and Alicia tell me may 
be perfectly true, my dear Louisa. I would not, for a moment, 
attempt to discredit your statements. And I don't wish to be 
intemperate. — Stupid thing intemperance, sign of weakness, 
intemperance. — Still I must repeat, and I do repeat, I repeat 
dearly, that I do not approve of this engagement." 

"Did I not prophesy long, long ago what my father's 
attitude would be, Louisa ? " Mr. Quayle murmured gently, over 
his shoulder. 

Then he fell to contemplating the portrait of his brother 
Guy, aged seven, who was represented arrayed in a brown- 
holland blouse of singular formlessness confined at the waist by 
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a black leather belt, and carrying, cupid-like, in his hands a bow 
and arrows decorated with sky-blue ribbons. — " Were my brothers 
and I actually such appallingly insipid-looking little idiots ? " he 
asked himself. " In that case the years do bring compensations. 
We really bear fewer outward traces of utter imbecility now." 

" I don't wish to be harsh with you, my dears — never have 
been harsh, to my knowledge, with any one of my children. 
Believe in kindness. Alwajrs have been lenient with my 
children " — 

"And, as indirect consequence thereof, note my eldest 
brother's frequent epistles to the Hebrews!" commented Mr. 
Quayle softly. "The sweet simplicity of this counterfeit pre- 
sentment of him, armed with a pea-green bait-tin and jointless 
fishing-rod, hardly shadows forth the copious insolvencies of 
recent times ! " 

" Never have approved of harshness," continued Lord Fallow- 
feild. " Still I do feel I should have been given an opportunity 
of speaking my mind sooner. I ought to have been referred to 
in the first place. It was my right It was due to me. I don't 
wish to assert my authority in a t3rrannical manner. Hate 
tyranny, always have hated parental tyranny. Still I feel that it 
was due to me. And Shotover quite agrees with me. Talked 
in a very nice, gentlemanly, high-minded way about it all this 
morning, did Shotover." 

The two ladies exchanged glances, drawing themselves up 
with an assumption of reticence and severity. 

" Really ! " exclaimed Lady Alicia. " It seems a pity, papa, 
that Shotover's actions are not a little more in keeping with his 
conversation, then." 

But Lord Fallowfeild only grasped the head of his walking- 
stick the tighter, congratulating himself the while on the un- 
shakable firmness both of his mental and physical attitude. 

" Oh 1 ah ! yes," he said, rising to heights of quite reckless 
defiance. " I know there is a great deal of prejudice against 
Shotover, just now, among you. He alluded to it this morning 
with a great deal of feeling. He was not bitter, but he is very 
much hurt, is Shotover. You are hard on him, Alicia. It is a 
painful thing to observe upon, but you are hard, and so is Winter- 
botham. I regret to be obliged to put it so plainly, but I was 
displeased by Winterbotham's tone about your brother, last time 
you and he were down at Whitney from Saturday to Monday." 

"At all events, papa, George has never cost his parents a 
single penny since he left Balliol," Lady Alicia replied, with some 
spirit and a very high colour. 
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But Lord Fallowfeild was not to be beguiled into discussion 
of side issues, though his amiable face was crumpled and 
puckered by the effort to present an uncompromising front to 
the enemy. 

"Some of you ought to have written and informed me as 
soon as you had any suspicion of what was likely to happen. 
Not to do so was underhaiid. I do not wish to employ strong 
language, but I do consider it underhand Shotover tells me he 
would have written if he had only known. But, of course, in 
the present state of feeling, he was shut out from it all. Ludovic 
did know, I presume. And, I am sorry to say it, but I consider 
it very unhandsome of Ludovic not to have communicated 
with me." 

At this juncture Mr. Quayle desisted from contemplation of 
the family portraits and approached the belligerents, threading 
his way carefully between tibe many tables and chairs. There 
was much furniture, yet but few ornaments, in Lady Louisa's 
boudoir. The young man's long neck was directed slightly 
forward and his expression was one of polite inquiry. 

" It is very warm this morning," he remarked parenthetically, 
** and, as a family, we appear to feel it. You did me the honour 
to refer to me just now, I believe, my dear father ? Since my 
two younger sisters have been banished, it has happily become 
possible to hear both you, and myself, speak. You were saying ? " 

" That you might very properly have written and told me 
about this business, and given me an opportunity of expressing 
my opinion before things reached a head." 

Mr. Quayle drew forward a chair and seated himself with 
mild deliberation. Lord Fallowfeild began to fidget. — "Very 
clever fellow, Ludovic," he said to himself. " Wonderfully cool 
head " — and he became suspicious of his own wisdom in having 
made direct appeal to a person thus distinguished. 

"I might have written, my dear father. I admit that I 
might But there were difficulties. To begin with, I — in this 
particular — shared Shotover's position. Louisa had not seen fit 
to honour me with her confidence. — I beg your pardon, Louisa, 
you were saying ? — And so, you see, I really hadn't anything to 
write about." 

" But — but — this^ young man " — Lord Fallowfeild was sensible 
of a singular reluctance to mention the name of his proposed 
son-in-law — "this young Calmady, you know, he's an intimate 
friend of yours " — 

" Difficulty number two. For I doubted how you would take 
the matter " — 
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" Did you, though ? " said Lord Fallowfeild, with an appreci- 
able smoothing of crumples and puckers. 

" I'm extremely attached to Dickie Calmady. And I did not 
want to put a spoke in his wheel'' 

"Of course not, my dear boy, of course not. Nasty un- 
pleasant business putting spokes in other men's wheels, specially 
when they're your friends. I acknowledge that" 

"I am sure you do," Mr. Quayle replied, indulgently. 
"You are alwajrs on the side of doing the generous thing, my 
dear father, — when you see it." 

Here his lordship's grasp upon the head of his walking-stick 
relaxed sensibly. 

"Thank you, Ludovic Very pleasant thing to have one's 
son say to one, I must say, uncommonly pleasant" — Alas! 
he felt himself to be slipping, slipping. "Deucbd shrewd, 
diplomatic fellow, Ludovic," he remarked to himself somewhat 
ruefully. All the same, the little compliment warmed him 
through. He knew it made for defeat, yet for the life of him he 
could not but relish it — " Very pleasant," he repeated. " But 
that's not the point, my dear boy. Now, about this young fellow 
Calmady's proposal for your sister Constance ? " 

Mr. Quayle looked full at the speaker, and for once his ex- 
pression held no hint of impertinence or raillery. 

" Dickie Calmady is as fine a fellow as ever fought, or won, 
an almost hopeless battle," he said. " He is somewhat heroic, 
in my opinion. And he is very lovable." 

"Is he, though?" Lord Fallowfeild commented, quite 
gently. 

" A woman who understood him, and had some idea of all 
he must have gone through, could not well help being very 
proud of him." 

Yet, even while speaking, the young man knew his advocacy 
to be but half-hearted. He praised his friend rather than his 
friend's contemplated marriage. — "But his dear, old lordship's 
not very quick. He'll never spot that," he added mentally. 
And then he reflected that little Lady Constance was not very 
quick either. She might marry obediently, even gladly. But 
was it probable she would develop sufficient imagination ever to 
understand, and therefore be proud of, Richard Calmady ? 

" He is brilliant too," Ludovic continued. " He is as well 
Tead as any man of his standing whom I know, and he can think 
for himself. And, when he is in the vein, he is unusually good 
-company." 

"Everybody says he is extraordinarily agreeable," broke in 
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Lady Alicia. "Old Lady Combmartin was saying only 
yesterday — George and I met her at the Aldhams', Louisa, you 
know, at dinner — that she had not heard better conversation for 
years. And she was brought up among Macaulay, and Rogers, 
and all the Holland House set, so her opinion really is worth 
having." 

But Lord Fallowfeild's grasp had tightened again upon his 
walking-stick. 

" Was she, though ? " he said rather incoherently. 

'' Pray, from all this, don't run away with the notion Calmady 
is a prig," Ludovic interposed. '* He is as keen a sportsman as 
you are — in as far, of course, as sport is possible for him." 

Here Lord Fallowfeild, finding himself somewhat hard 
pressed, sought relief in movement. He turned sideways, 
throwing one shapely leg across the other, grasping the sup- 
porting walking-stick in his right hand, while with the left he 
laid hold of the back of the white-and-gold chair. 

" Oh I ah 1 yes, " he said valiantly, directing his gaze upon 
the tree-tops in the Park. "I quite accept M you tell me. 
I don't want to detract from your friend's merits — poor, mean 
sort of thing to detract from any man's friend's merits. Gentle- 
manlike young fellow Calmady, the little I have seen of him — 
reminds me of my poor friend his father. I liked his father. 
But, you see, my dear boy, there is — well, there's no denying 
it, there is — and Shotover quite" — 

"Of course, papa, we all know what you mean," Lady 
Louisa interposed, with a certain loftiness and, it must be 
owned, asperity. " I have never pretended there was not some- 
thing one had to get accustomed to. But really you forget all 
about it almost immediately — everyone does — one can see that 
— don't they, Alicia ? If you had met Sir Richard everywhere, 
as we have, this season, you would realise how very very soon 
that is quite forgotten." 

"Is it, though?" said Lord Fallowfeild somewhat in- 
credulously. His face had returned to a sadly puckered 
condition. 

" Yes, I assure you, nobody thinks of it, after just the first 
little shock, don't you know," — this from Lady Louisa. 

" I think one feels it is not quite nice to dwell on a thing of 
that kind," her sister chimed in, reddening again. "It ought 
to be ignored." — From a girl, the speaker had enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for great refinement of mind. 

**I t&iik it amounts to being more than not nice," echoed 
Lady Louisa. " I think it is positively wrong, for nobody can 
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tell what accident may not happen to any of us at any moment 
And so I am not at all sure that it is not actually imchristian 
to make a thing like that into a serious objection." 

" You know, papa, there must be deformed people in some 
families, just as there is consumption or insanity." 

"Or under-breeding, or attenuated salaries," Mr. Quayle 
softly murmured. "It becomes evident, my dear father, you 
must not expect too much of sons, or I of brothers, 
in-law." 

"Think of old Lord Sokeington — I mean the great imcle of 
the present man, of course — of his temper," Lady Louisa pro- 
ceeded, r^ardless of ironical comment " It amounted almost 
to mania. And yet Lady Dorothy Hellard would certainly have 
married him. There never was any question about it" 

"Would she, though? Bad, old man, Sokeington. Never 
did approve of Sokeington." 

" Of course she would. Mrs. Crookenden, who always has 
been devoted to her, told me so." 

"Did she, though?" said Lord Fallowfeild. "But the 
marriage was broken off, my dear." 

He made this remark triumphantly, feeling it showed great 
acuteness. 

" Oh, dear no ! indeed it wasn't," his daughter replied. 
"Lord Sokeington behaved in the most outrageous manner. 
At the last moment he never proposed to her at all And 
then it came out that for years he had been living with one 
of the still-room maids." 

" Louisa 1 " cried Lady Alicia, turning scarlet 

" Had he, though ? The old scoundrel ! " 

" Papa," cried Lady Alicia. 

"So he was, my dear. Very bad old man, Sokeington. 
Very amusing old man too, though." 

And, overcome by certain reminiscences. Lord Fallowfeild 
chuckled a little, shamefacedly. His second daughter thereupon 
arranged the folds of her mauve cashmere, with bent head. — " It 
is very clear papa and Shotover have been together to-day," she 
thought " Shotover's influence over papa is always demoralis- 
ing. It's too extraordinary the subjects men joke about and call 
amusing when they get together." 

A pause followed, a brief cessation of hostilities, during which 
Mr. Quayle looked inquiringly at his three companions. 

" Alicia fancies herself shocked," he said to himself, ^* and 
my father fancies himself wicked, and Louisa fancies herself a 
chosen vessel. Strong delusion is upon them all. The only 
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question is whose delusion is the strongest^ and who, con- 
sequendy, will first renew the fray ? Ah ! the chosen vessel 1 
I thought as much." 

*< You see, papa, one really must be practical," Lady Louisa 
b^an in clear, emphatic tones. " We all know how you have 
spoiled Constance. She and Shotover have always been your 
favourites. But even you must admit that Shotover's wretched 
extravagance has impoverished you, and helped to impoverish 
all your other children. And you must also admit, notwith- 
standing your partiality for Constance, that" — 

"I want to see Connie. I want to hear from herself that 
she " — broke out Lord Fallowfeild. His kindly heart yearned 
over this ewe-lamb of his large flock. But the eldest of the 
said flock interposed sternly. 

" No, no," she cried, " pray, papa, not yet Connie is quite 
contented and reasonable — I believe she is out shopping just 
now, too. And while you are in this state of indecision yourself, 
it would be the greatest mistake for you to see her. It would 
only disturb and upset her — wouldn't it, Alicia ? " 

And the lady thus appealed to assented. It is true that 
when she arrived at the great house in Albert Gate that 
morning she had found little Lady Constance with her pretty, 
baby face sadly marred by tears. But she had put that down 
to the exigencies of the situation. All young ladies of refined 
mind cried under kindred circumstances. Had she not herself 
wept copiously, for the better part of a week, before finally 
deciding to accept George Winterbotham ? Moreover, a point 
of jealousy undoubtedly pricked Lady Alicia in this connection. 
She was far from being a cruel woman, but, comparing her own 
modest material advantages in marriage with the surprisingly 
handsome ones offered to her little sister, she could not be 
wholly sorry that the latter's rose was not entirely without thorns. 
That the flower in question should have been thomless, as well 
as so very fine and large, would surely have trenched on injustice 
to herself. This thought had, perhaps unconsciously, influenced 
her when enlarging on the beconjingness of a refined indifference 
to Sir Richard Calmady's deformity. In her heart of hearts she 
was disposed, perhaps imconsciously, to hail rather than deplore 
the fact of that same deformity. For did it not tend sub- 
jectively to equalise her lot and that of her little sister, and 
modify the otherwise humiliating disparity of their respective 
fortimes? Therefore she capped Lady Louisa's speech, by 
saying immediately : — 

'' Yes, indeed, papa, it would only be an unkindness to run 
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any risk of upsetting Connie. No really nice girl ever really 
quite likes the idea of marriage" — 

"Doesn't she, though?" commented Lord Fallowfeild, with 
an air of receiving curious, scientific information. 

" Oh, of course not ! How could she ? And then, papa, you 
know how you have always indulged Connie" — Lady Alicia's 
voice was slightly peevish in tone. She was not in very good 
health at the present time, with the consequence that her face 
showed thin and bird-like. While, notwithstanding the genial 
heat of the summer's day, she presented a starved and chilly 
appearance. — "Always indulged Connie," she repeated, "and 
that has inclined her to be rather selfish and fanciful." 

The above statements, both regarding his own conduct and 
the effect of that conduct upon his little ewe-lamb, nettled the 
amiable nobleman considerably. He faced round upon the 
speaker with an intention of reprimand, but in so doing his eyes 
were arrested by his daughter's faded dress and disorganised 
complexion. He relented. — " Poor thing looks ill," he thought 
" A man's an unworthy brute who ever says a sharp word to a 
woman in her condition." — And, before he had time to find a 
word other than sharp. Lady Louisa Barking returned to the 
charge. 

"Exactly," she asserted. "Alicia is perfectly right. At 
present Connie is quite reasonable. And all we entreat, papa, 
is that you will let her remain so, until you have made up your 
own mind. Do pray let us be dignified. One knows how the 
servants get hold of anything of this kind and discuss it, if there 
is any want of dignity or any indecision. That is too odious. 
And I must really think just a little of Mr. Barking and myself 
in the matter. It has all gone on in our house, you see. One 
must consider appearances, and with all the recent gossip about 
Shotover, we do not want another esclandre — the servants know- 
ing all about it too. And then, with all your partiality for 
Constance, you cannot suppose she will have many opportunities 
of marrying men with forty or fifty thousand a year." 

" No, papa, as Louisa says, in your partiality for Connie you 
must not entirely forget the claims of your other children. She 
must not be encouraged to think exclusively of herself, and it is 
not fair that you should think exclusively of her. I know that 
George and I are poor, but it is through no fault of our own. He 
most honourably refuses to take anything from his mother, and 
you know how small my private income is. Yet no one can 
accuse George of lack of generosity. When any of my family 
want to come to us he always makes them welcome. Maggie 
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only left us last Thursday, and Emily comes to-morrow. I know 
we can't do much. It is not possible with our small means and 
establishment But what little we can do, George is most willing 
should be done." 

"Excellent fellow Winterbotham," Lord Fallowfeild put in 
soothingly. " Very steady, painstaking man Winterbotham." 

His second daughter looked at him reproachfully. 

" Thank you, papa," she said. " I own I was a little hurt 
just now by the tone in which you alluded to George." 

"Were you, though? Tm sure I'm very sorry, my dear 
Alicia. Hate to hurt anybody, specially one of my own children. 
Unnatural thing to hurt one of your own children. But you see 
this feeling of all of you about Shotover has been very painful 
to me. I never have liked divisions in families. Never know 
where they may lead to. Nasty, uncomfortable things divisions 
in families." 

" Well, papa, I can only say that divisions are almost invari- 
ably caused by a want of the sense of duty." — Lady Louisa's 
voice was stem. " And if people are over-indulged they become 
selfish, and then, of course, they lose their sense of duty." 

"My sister is a notable logician," Mr. Quayle murmured, 
under his breath. " If logic ruled life, how clear, how simple our 
course ! But then, unfortunately, it doesn't." 

"Shotover has really no one but himself to thank for any 
bitterness that his brothers and sisters may feel towards him. 
He has thrown away his chances, has got the whole family talked 
about in a most objectionable manner, and has been a serious 
encumbrance to you, and indirectly to all of us. We have all 
suffered quite enough trouble and annoyance already. And so 
I must protest, papa, I must very strongly and definitely protest, 
against Connie being permitted, still more encouraged, to do 
exactly the same thing." 

Lord Fallowfeild, still grasping his walking-stick, — though he 
could not but fear that trusted weapon had proved faithless and 
sadly failed in its duty of support, — gazed distractedly at the 
speaker. Visions of Jewish money-lenders, of ladies more fair 
and kind than wise, of guinea points at whist, of the prize ring, 
of Baden-Baden, of Newmarket and Doncaster, arose con- 
fusedly before him. What the deuce, — he did not like bad 
language, but really, — ^what the dickens, had all these to do with 
his ewe-lamb, innocent, little Constance, her virgin-white body 
and soul, and her sweet, wide-eyed prettiness ? 

" My dear Louisa, no doubt you know what you mean, but I 
give you my word I don't," he began. 
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" Hear, hear, my dear father," put in Mr. Quayle. "There I 
am with you. Louisa's wing is strong, her range is great. I 
myself, on this occasion, find it not a little difficult to follow 
her." 

"Nonsense, Ludovic," almost snapped the lady. "You 
follow me perfectly, or can do so if you use your common sense. 
Papa must face the fact, that Constance cannot afford — ^that we 
cannot afford to have her — throw away her chances, as Shotover 
has thrown away his. We all have a duty, not only to ourselves, 
but to each other. Inclination must give way to duty — though 
I do not say Constance exhibits any real disinclination to this 
marriage. She is a little flurried. As Alicia said just now, every 
really nice-minded girl is flurried at the idek of marriage. She 
ought to be. I consider it only delicate that she should be. But 
she understands — I have pointed it out to her — that her money, 
her position, and those two big houses — Brockhurst and the one 
in Lowndes Square — ^will be of the greatest advantage to the girls 
and to her brothers. It is not as if she was nobody. The 
scullery-maid can marry whom she likes, of course. But in our 
rank of life it is different A girl is bound to think of her family, 
as well as of herself. She is bound to consider " — 

The groom-of-the-chambers opened the door and advanced 
solemnly across the boudoir to Lord Fallowfeild. 

" Sir Richard Calmady is in the smoking-room, my lord," he 
said, " to see you." 



CHAPTER V 

IPHIGENIA 

/^^ HASTENED in spirit, verbally acquiescent, yet unconvinced, 
\y a somewhat pitiable sense of inadequacy upon him. Lord 
Fallowfeild travelled back to Westchurch that night. Two days 
later the morning papers announced to all whom it might concern, 
— ^and that far larger all, whom it did not really concern in the 
least — in the conventional phrases common to such announce- 
ments, that Sir Richard Calmady and Lady Constance Quayle 
had agreed shortly to become man and wife. Thus did Katherine 
Calmady, in all trustfulness, strive to give her son his desire, 
while the great and little world looked on, and made comments 
various as the natures and circumstances of the units composing 
them. 
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Lady Louisa was filled with the pride of victory. Her 
venture had not miscarried At church on Sunday — she was 
really too busy socially, just now, to attend what it was her 
habit to describe as "odds and ends of week-day services," and 
therefore worshipped on the Sabbath only, and then by no means 
in secret or with shut door — ^she repeated the General Thanksgiving 
with much unction and in an aggressively audible voice. And 
Lady Alicia Winterbotham expressed a peevish hope that — " such 
great wealth might not turn Constance's head and make her just 
a litde vulgar. It was all rather dangerous for a girl of her age^ 
and she " — the speaker — " trusted somebody would point out to 
Connie the heavy responsibilities towards others such a position 
brought with it." And Lord Shotover delivered it as his opinion 
that — " It might be all right. He hoped to goodness it was, for 
he'd always been uncommonly fond of the young 'un. But it 
seemed to him rather a put-up job all round, and so he meant 
just to keep his eye on Con, he swore he did." In furtherance of 
which laudable determination he braved his eldest sister's frowns 
with heroic intrepidity, calling to see the young girl whenever 
all other sources of amusement failed him, and paying her the 
compliment — as is the habit of the natural man, when unselfishly 
desirous of giving pleasure to the women of his family — of talking 
continuously and exclusively about his own affairs, his gains at 
cards, his losses on horses, even recounting, in moments of more 
than ordinarily expansive affection, the less wholly disreputable 
episodes of his many adventures of the heart And Honoria St. 
Quentin's sensitive face straightened and her lips closed rather 
tight whenever the marriage was mentioned before her. She 
refused to express any view on the subject, and to that end 
took rather elaborate pains to avoid the society of Mr. Quayle. 
And Lady Dorothy Hellard — ^whose unhappy disappointment 
in respect of the late Lord Sokeington and other nonsuccessful 
excursions in the direction of wedlock, had not cured her of 
sentimental leanings — ^asserted that — "It was quite the most 
romantic and touching engagement she had ever heard of.". 
To which speech her mother, the Dowager Lady Combmartin, 
replied, with the directness of statement which made her ac- 
quaintance so cautious of differing from her : — " Touching ? 
Romantic ? Fiddle-de-dee ! You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for thinking so at your age, Dorothy. A bargain's a bargain, and 
in my opinion the bride has got much the best of it. For she's 
a mawkish, milk-and-water, little schoolgirl, while he is charming 
— air there is of him. If there'd been a little more I declare I'd 
have married him myself." And good-looking Mr. Decies, of the 
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loist Lancers, got into very hot water with the mounted con- 
stables, and with the livery-stable keeper from whom he hired 
his hacks, for " furious riding " in the Park. And Julius March 
walked the paved ways and fragrant alleys of the red-walled 
gardens at Brockhurst, somewhat sadly, in the glowing June 
twilights, meditating upon the pitiless power of change which 
infects all things human, and of his own lifelong love doomed to 
"find no earthly close." And Mrs. Chifney, down at the racing- 
stables, rejoiced to the point of tears, being possessed by the 
persistent instinct of matrimony common to the British, lower 
middle-class. And Sandyfield parish rejoiced likewise, and pealed 
its church-bells in token thereof, foreseeing much carnal gratifica- 
tion in the matter of cakes and ale. And Madame de Vallorbes, 
whose letters to Richard had come to be pretty frequent during 
the last eight months, was overtaken by silence and did not write 
at all. 

But this omission on the part of his cousin was grateful, rather 
than distressing, to the young man. It appeared to him very 
sympathetic of Helen not to vrrite. It showed a finely, imagin- 
ative sensibility and considerateness on her part, which made 
Dickie sigh, thinking of it, and then, so to speak, turn away his 
head. And to do this last was the less difficult that his days 
were very full just now. And his mind was very full, likewise, 
of gentle thoughts of, and many provisions for, the happiness oif 
his promised bride. 

The young girl was timid in his presence, it is true. Yet she 
was transparently, appealingly, anxious to please. Her conversa- 
tion was neither ready nor brilliant, but she was very fair to look 
upon in her childlike freshness and innocence. A protective 
element, a tender and chivalrous loyalty, entered into Richard's 
every thought of her. A great passion and a happy marriage 
were two quite separate matters — so he argued in his inexperi- 
ence. And this was surely the wife a man should desire, modest, 
guileless, dutiful, pure in heart as in person? The gentle 
dumbness which often held her did not trouble him. It was a 
pretty pastime to try to win her confidence and open the doors of 
her utless speech. 

And then, to Richard, tempted it is true, but as yet himself 
unsullied, it was so sacked and wonderful a thing that this 
gpotless woman-creature in all the fiagrance of her youth 
belonged to him in a measure already, and would belong to him, 
before many weeks were out, wholly and of inalienable right 
And 80 it happened that the very limitations of the yoimg girl's 
nature came to enhance her attractions. Dickie could not get 
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very near to her mind, but that merely piqued his curiosity and 
provoked his desire of discovery. She was to him as a book 
written in strange character, difficult to decipher. With the result 
that he accredited her with subtleties and many fine feelings she 
did not really possess, while he failed to divine — not from 
defective sympathy so much as from absorption in his self-created 
idea of her — the very simple feelings which actually animated 
her. His masculine pride was satisfied, in that so eligible a 
maiden consented to become his wife. His moral sense was 
satisfied also, since he had — as he supposed — put temptation 
from him and chosen the better part Very certainly he was 
not violently in love. That he supposed to be a thing of the 
past But he was quietly happy. While ahead lay the mysterious 
enchantments of marriage. Dickie's heart was very tender, 
just then. Life had never turned on him a more gracious 
face. 

Nevertheless, once or twice, a breath of distrust dimmed 
the bright surface of his existing complacency. One day, for 
instance, he had taken his fiancke for a morning drive and 
brought her home to luncheon. After that meal she should sit 
for a while with Lady Calmady, and then join him in the library 
downstairs, for he had that which he coveted to show to her. — But 
it appeared to him that she tarried unduly with his mother, and 
he grew impatient waiting through the long minutes of the 
summer afternoon. A barrel-organ droned slumberously from 
the other side of the square, while to his ears, so long attuned 
to country silences or the quick, intermittent music of nature, 
the ceaseless roar of London became burdensome. Ever after, 
thinking of this first wooing of his, he recalled — as slightly 
sinister — that ever-present murmur of traffic, — bearing testimony, 
as it seemed later, to the many activities in which he could play, 
after all, but so paltry and circumscribed a part 

And, listening to that same murmur now, somethmg of 
rebellion against circumstance arose in Dickie for all that the 
present was very good. For, as he considered, any lover other 
than himself would not sit pinned to an arm-chair awaiting his 
mistress' coming, but, did she delay, would go to seek her, claim 
her, and bear her merrily away. The organ-grinder, meanwhile, 
cheered by a copper shower from some adjacent balcony, turned 
the handle of his instrument more vigorously, letting loose stirring 
valse-tune and march upon the sultry air. Such music was, of 
necessity, somewhat comfortless hearing to Richard, debarred 
alike from deeds of arms or joy of dancing. His impatience 
increased. It was a little inconsiderate of his mother siurely to 
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detain Constance for so long! But just then the sound of 
women's voices reached him through die half-open door. The 
two ladies were leisurely descending the stairs. There was a 
little pause, then he heard Lady Calmady say, as though in 
gentle rebuke : — 

"No, no, dear child, I will not come with you. Ridiard 
would like better to see you alone. Too, I have a number of 
letters to write. I am at home to no one this afternoon. You 
will find me in the sitting-room here. You can come and bid 
me good-bye — now, dear child, go." 

Thus admonished. Lady Constance moved forward. Yet, to 
Dickie's listening ears, it appeared that it took her an inordinate 
length of time to traverse the length of the hall from the 
foot of the stairs to the library door. And there again she 
paused — the organ, now nearer, rattling out the tramp of a 
popular military march. But the throb and beat of the quick- 
step failed to hasten Lady Constance's lagging feet, so that 
further rebellion against his own infirmity assaulted poor 
Dick. 

At length the girl entered with a little rush, her soft cheeks 
flushed, her rounded bosom heaving, as though she arrived from 
a long and arduous walk, rather than from that particularly 
deliberate traversing of the cool hall and descent of the airy 
stairway. 

" Ah ! here you are at last, then ! " Richard exdaimed. " I 
b^an to wonder if you had forgotten all about me." 

The young girl did not attempt to sit down, but stood 
directly in front of him, her hands clasped loosely, yet somewhat 
nervously, almost in the attitude of a child about to recite a 
lesson. Her still, heifer's eyes were situate so far apart that 
Dickie, looking up at her, found it difficult to focus them both 
at the same glance. And this produced an effect of slight un- 
certainty, even of a defect of vision, at once pathetic and quaintly 
attractive. Her face was heart-shaped, narrowing from the wide, 
low brow to the small, roimded chin set below a round, babyish 
mouth of slight mobility but much innocent sweetness. Her 
light, brown hair, rising in an upward curve on either side the 
straight parting, was swept back softly, yet smoothly, behind her 
smau ears. The neck of her white, alpaca dress, cut square 
according to the then prevailing fashion, was outlined with fiat 
bands of pale, blue ribbon, and filled up with lace to the base of 
the round column of her throat. Blue ribbons adorned the hem 
of her simple skirt, and a band of the same colour encircled her 
shapely, though not noticeably slender, waist He^ tx>som was 
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rather fiill for so young a woman ; so that, notwithstanding her 
perfect freshness and air of almost childlike simplicity, there was 
a certain statuesque quality in the effect of her white-clad figure 
seen thus in the shaded library, with its russet-red walls and 
ranges of dark bookshelves. 

" 1 am so sorry," she said breathlessly. " I should have come 
sooner, but I was talking to Lady Calmady, and I did not know 
it was so late. I am not afraid of talking to Lady Calmady, she 
is so very kind to me, and there are many questions I wanted 
to ask her. She promises to help and tell me what I ought to 
do. And I am very glad of that. It will prevent my making 
mistakes." 

Her attitude and the earnestness of her artless speech were 
to Richard almost pathetically engaging. His irritation vanished. 
He smiled, looked up at her, his own face flushing a little. 

"I don't fancy you will ever make any very dangerous 
mistakes ! " he said. 

"Ah! but I might," the girl insisted. "You see I have 
alwa3rs been told what to do." 

" Always ? " Dickie asked, more for the pleasure of watching 
her stand thus than for any great importance he attached to 
her answer. 

" Oh yes ! " she said. " First by our nurses, and then by 
our governesses. They were not always very kind. They called 
me obstinate. But I did not mean to be obstinate. Only they 
spoke in French or German, and I could not always understand. 
And since I have grown up my elder sisters have told me what 
I ought to do." ' 

It seemed to Richard that the girl's small, round chin 
trembled a little, and that a look of vague distress invaded 
her soft, ruminant, wide-^et eyes. 

" And so I should have been very frightened, now, imless I 
had had Lady Calmady to tell me." 

"Well, I think there's only one thing my mother will need 
to tell you, and it won't nm into either French or German. It 
can be stated in very plain English. Just to do whatever you 
like, and — and be happy." 

Lady Constance stared at the speaker with her air of gentle 
perplexity. As she did so undoubtedly her pretty chin did 
tremble a little. 

" Ah ! but to do what you like can never really make you 
happy," she said. 

"Can't it? I'm not altogether so sure of that I had 
ventured to suppose there were a number of things you and I 
21 
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would do in the future, which will be most uncommonly pleasant 
without being conspicuously harmful" 

He leaned sideways, stretching out to a neighbouring chair 
with his right hand, keeping the light, silk-woven, red blanket 
up across his thighs with his left 

'* Do sit down, Constance, and we will talk of things we both 
like to do, at greater length — Ah ! bother — forgive me — I can't 
reach it" 

"Oh! please don't trouble. It doesn't matter. I can get 
it quite well myself," Lady Constance said, quite quickly for 
once. She drew up the chair and sat down near him, folding 
her hands again nervously in her lap. All the colour had died 
out of her cheeks. They were as white as her rounded throat 
She kept her eyes fixed on Richard's face, and her bosom rose 
and fell, while her words came somewhat gaspingly. Still she 
talked on with a touching little effect of determined civility. 

'' Lady Calmady was very kind in telling me I might some- 
times go over to Whitney," she said. " I should like that I 
am afraid papa will miss me. Of course there will be all the 
others just the same. But I go out so much with him. Of 
course I would not ask to go over very often, because I know 
it might be inconvenient for me to have the horses." 

But you will have your ovm horses," Richard answered. 
I wrote to Chifney to look out for a pair of cobs for you last 
week — browns — you said you liked that colour I remember. 
And I told him they were to be broken imtil big guns, going off 
under their very noses, wouldn't make them so much as wince." 

" Are you buying tliem just for me ? " the girl said. 

"Just for you?" Dickie laughed. "Why, who on earth 
should I buy anything for but just you, I should like to 
know?" 

" But " — she began. 

" But — but" — he echoed, resting his hands on the two arms 
of his chair, leaning forward and still laughing, though some- 
what shyly. " Don't you see the whole and sole programme is 
that you should do all you like, and have all you like, and — and 
be happy." — Richard straightened himself up, still looking full 
at her, trying to focus both these quaintly-engaging, far-apart 
eyes. "Constance, do you never play?" he asked her 
suddenly. 

" I did practise every morning at home, but lately " — 

" Oh ! I don't mean that," the young man said " I mean 
quite another sort of playing." 

" Games ? " Lady Constance inquired. " I am afraid I am 
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rather stupid about games. I find it so difficult to remember 
numbers and words, and I never can make a ball go where I 
want it to, somehow." 

" I was not thinking of games either, exactly," Richard said, 
smiling. 

The girl stared at him in some perplexity. Then she spoke 
again, with the same little effect of determined civility. 

" I am very fond of dancing and of skating. The ice was 
very good on the lake at Whitney this winter. Rupert and 
Gerry were home from Eton, and Eddy had brought a young 
man down with him — Mr. Hubbard — who is in his business in 
Liverpool, and a friend of my brother Guy's was staying in the 
house too, from India. I think you have met him — Mr. Decies. 
We skated till past twelve one night — a Wednesday, I think. 
There was a moon, and a great many stars. The thermometer 
registered fifteen degrees of frost Mr. Decies told me. But I 
was not cold. It was very beautiful." 

Richard shifted his position. The organ had moved farther 
away. Uncheered by further copper showers it droned again 
slumberously, while the murmur sent forth by the thousand 
activities of the great city waxed loud, for the moment, and 
hoarsely insistent 

"I do not bore you?" Lady Constance asked, in sudden 
anxiety. 

" Oh no, no ! " Richard answered. " I am glad to have you 
tell me about yourself, if you will ; and all that you care for." 

Thus encouraged, the girl took up her little parable again, her 
sweet, rather vacant, face growing almost animated as she spoke. 

" We did something else I liked very much, but from what 
Alicia said afterwards I am afraid I ought not to have liked it. 
One day it snowed, and we all played hide-and-seek. There 
are a number of attics in the roof of the bachelor's wing at 
Whitney, and there are long up-and-down passages leading 
round to the old nurseries. Mama did not mind, but Alicia 
was very displeased. She said it was a mere excuse for romping. 
But that was not true. Of course we never thought of romping. 
We did make a great noise," she added conscientiously, '' but 
that was Rupert and Gerry's fault They would jump out after 
promising not to, and of course it was impossible to help scream- 
ing. Edd3r's Liverpool friend tried to jump out too, but Maggie 
snubbed him. I think he deserved it You ought to play fair ; 
don't you think so? After promising, you wovdd never jump 
out, would you?" 

And there Lady Constance stopped, with a little gasp. 
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'' Oh 1 I b^ your pardon. I am so sorry. I forgot," she 
added breathlessly. 

Richard's face had become thin and keen. 

"Forget just as often as you can, please," he answered 
huskily. " I would infinitely rather have you — have everybody 
— forget altogether — if possible." 

" Oh ! but I think that would be wrong of me," she rejoined, 
with gentle dogmatism. '' It is selfish to forget anjrthing that is 
very sad." 

" And is this so very sad ? " Richard asked, almost harshly. 

The girl stared at him with parted lips. 

" Oh yes ! " she said slowly. " Of course, — don't you think 
so? It is dreadfully sad" — And then, her attitude still un- 
changed and her pretty, plump hands still folded on her lap, she 
went on, in her touching determination to sustain the conversa- 
tion with due readiness and civility. ''Brockhurst is a much 
larger house than Whitney, isn't it ? I thought so the day we 
drove over to luncheon — when that beautiful, French cousin of 
yours was staying with you, you remember ? " 

" Yes, I remember," Richard said. 

And as he spoke Madame de Vallorbes, clothed in the sea- 
waves, crowned and shod with gold, seemed to stand for a 
moment beside his innocent, little fiancke. How long it was 
since he had heard from her ! Did she want money, he wondered ? 
It would be intolerable if, because of his marriage, she never let 
him help her again. And all the while Lady Constance's un- 
emotional, careful, little voice continued, as did the ceaseless 
murmur of London. 

" I remember," she was saying, " because your cousin is quite 
the most beautiful person I have ever seen. Papa admired her 
very much too. We spoke of that as soon as Louisa had left 
us, when we were alone. But there seemed to me so many 
staircases at Brockhurst, and rooms opening one out of the 
other. I have been wondering — since — lately — whether I shall 
ever be able to find my way about the house." 

" I will show you your way," Dickie said gently, banishing 
the vision of Helen de Vallorbes. 

" You will show it me ? " the girl asked, in evident surprise. 

Then a companion picture to that of Madame de Vallorbes 
arose before Dickie's mental vision — namely the good-looking, 
long-legged, young, Irish soldier, Mr. Decies, of the loist 
Lancers, flying along the attic passages of the Whitney bachelor's 
wing, in company with this immediately-so-demure and dutiful 
maiden and all the rest of that admittedly rather uproarious, 
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holiday throng. Thereat a foolish lump rose in poor Richard's 
throat, for he too was, after all, but young. He choked the 
foolish lump down again. Yet it left his voice a trifle husky. 

" Yes, I will show you your way," he said. " I can manage 
that much, you know, at home, in private, among my own people. 
Only you mustn't be in a hurry. I have to take my time. You 
must not mind that I — I go slowly." 

" But that will be much better for me," she answered, with 
rather humble courtesy, "because then I am more likely to 
remember my way. I have so much difficulty in knowing my 
way. I still lose myself sometimes in the park at Whitney. I 
did once this winter with — my brother Guy's friend, Mr. Decies, 
The boys always tease me about losing my way. Even papa 
says I hiave no bump of locality. I am afraid I am stupid about 
that My governesses always complained that I was a very 
thoughtless child." 

Lady Constance unfolded her hands. Her timid, engagingly 
vague gaze dwelt appealingly upon Richard's handsome face. 

" I think, perhaps, if you do not mind, I will go now," she 
said. " I must bid Lady Calmady good-bye. We dine at Lady 
Combmartin's to-night. You dine there too, don't you ? And 
my sister Louisa may want me to drive with her, or write some 
notes, before I dress." 

"Wait half a minute," Dickie said. "I've got something for 
you. Let's see — Oh ! there it is ! " 

Raising himself he stood, for a moment, on the seat of the 
chair, steadying himself with one hand on the back of it, and 
reached a little, silver-paper covered parcel from the neighbouring 
table. Then he slipped back into a sitting position, drew the 
silken blanket up across his thighs, and tossed the little parcel 
gently into Lady Constance Quayle's lap. 

" I as near as possible let you go without it," he said. " Not 
that it's anything very wonderful. It's nothing — only I saw it in 
a shop in Bond Street yesterday, and it struck me as rather quaint 
I thought you might like it. Why — but — Constance, what's the 
matter ? " 

For the girl's pretty, heart-shaped face had blanched to the 
whiteness of her white dress. Her eyes were strained, as those 
of one who beholds an object of terror. Not only her chin but 
her round, baby mouth trembled. Richard looked at her, 
amazed at these evidences of distressing emotion. Then 
suddenly he understood. 

" I frighten you. How horrible ! " he said. 

But little Lady Constance had not suffered persistent training 
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at the hands of nurses, and governesses, and elder sisters, during 
all her eighteen years of innocent living for nothing. She had 
her own small code of manners and morals, of honour and duty, 
and to the requirements of that code, as she apprehended them, 
she yielded unqualified obedience, not unheroic in its ovm meagre 
and rather puzzle-headed fashion. So that now, notwithstanding 
trembling lips, she retained her intention of civility and entered 
immediate apology for her own weakness. 

" No, no, indeed you do not," she replied. " Please forgive 
me. I know I was very foolish. I am so sorry. You are so kind 
to me, you are always giving me beautiful presents, and indeed 
I am not ungrateful Only I had never seen — seen — you like 
that before. And, please forgive me — I will never be foolish 
again — indeed, I will not But I was taken by surprise. I b^ 
your pardon. I shall be so dreadfully unhappy if you do not 
forgive me." 

And all the while her shaking hands fumbled helplessly 
with the narrow ribbon tying the dainty parcel, and big tears 
rolled down slowly out of her great, soft, wide-set, heifer's eyes. 
Never was there m ore moving or guileless a spectacle ! Witnessing 
which, Richard Calmady was taken somewhat out of himself, 
his personal misfortune seeming matter inconsiderable, while his 
childlike yfa«r^tf had never appeared more engaging. All the 
sweetest of his nature responded to her artless appeal in very 
tender pity. 

"Why, my dear Constance," he said, "there's nothing to 
forgive. I was foolish, not you. I ought to have known better. 
Never mind I don't. Only wipe your pretty eyes, please. Yes 
— that's better. Now let me break that tiresome ribbon for 
you." 

" You are very kind to me," the girl murmured. Then, as 
the ribbon broke under Richard's strong fingers, and the delicate 
necklace of many, roughly-cut, precious stones — topaz, amethyst, 
sapphire, ruby, chrysolite, and beryl, joined together, three rows 
deep^ by slender, golden chains — slipped from the enclosing 
paper wrapping into her open hands, Constance Quayle added, 
rather tearfully : — " Oh 1 you are much too kind ! You give me 
too many things. No one I know ever had such beautiful 
presents. The cobs you told me of, and now this, and the 
pearliy and the tiara you gave me last week. I — I don't 
desenro it You give me too much, and I give nothing in 
letum.'' 

"Oh yes, you do!" Richard said, flushing. "You— you 
fbe me younel£^ 
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Lady Constance's tears ceased. Again she stared at him in 
gentle perplexity. 

" You promise to marry me " — 

" Yes, of course, I have promised that," she said slowly. 

" And isn't that about the greatest giving there can be ? A 
few horses, and jewels, and such rubbish of sorts, weigh pretty 
light in the balance against that — I being I " — Richard paused a 
moment — "and you — you." 

But a certain ardour which had come into his speech, for all 
that he sat very still, and that his expression was wholly gentle 
and indulgent, and that she felt a comfortable assurance that he 
was not angry with her, rather troubled little Lady Constance 
Quayle. She rose to her feet, and stood before him again, as a 
child about to recite a lesson. 

"I think," she said, "I must go. Louisa may want me. 
Thank you so much. This necklace is quite lovely. I never 
saw one like it I like so many colours. They remind me of 
flowers, or of the colours at sunset in the sky. I shall like to 
wear this very much. You — you will forgive me for having been 
foolish — or if I have bored you ? " 

Her bosom rose and fel^ and the words came breathlessly. 

"I shall see you at Lady Combmartin's ? So— so now I 
wUl go." 

And with that she departed, leaving Richard more in love 
with her, somehow, than he had ever been before or had ever 
thought to be. 

CHAPTER VI 

IN WHICH HONORIA ST. QUENTIN TAKES THE FIELD 

IT had been agreed that the marriage should take place, in the 
country, one day in the first week of August This at 
Kichard's request Then the young man asked a further 
favour, namely that the ceremony might be performed in the 
private chapel at Brockhurst, rather than in the Whitney parish 
church. This last proposal, it must be owned, when made to 
him by Lady Calmady caused Lord Fallowfeild great searchings 
of heart 

"I give you my word, my dear boy, I never felt more 
awkward in my life," he said, subsequently, to his chosen con- 
fidant, Shotover. " Can quite understand Calmady doesn't care 
to court publicity. Told his mother I quite understood. 
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Shouldn't care to court it myself if I had the misfortune to 
share his — well, personal peculiarities, don't you know, poor 
young fellow. Still this seems to me an uncomfortable, hole 
and comer sort of way of behaving to one's daughter — marrying 
her at his house instead of from my own. I don't half approve 
of it Looks a little as if we were rather ashamed of the whole 
business." 

" Well, perhaps we are," Lord Shotover remarked. 

"For God's sake, then, don't mention it!" the elder man 
broke out, with imprecedented asperity. "Don't approve of 
strong language," he added hastily. " Never did approve of it, 
and very rarely employ it myself. An educated man ought to 
be able to express himself quite sufficiently clearly without 
having recourse to it. Still, I must own this engagement of 
Constance's has upset me more than almost any event of my 
life. Nasty, anxious work marrying your daughters. Heavy 
responsibility marrying your daughters. And, as to this 
particular marriage, there's so very much to be said on both 
sides. And I admit to you, Shotover, if there's anything I 
hate it's a case where there's very much to be said on both 
sides. It trips you up, you see, at every turn. Then I feel 
I was not fairly treated. I don't wish to be hard on your 
brother Ludovic and your sisters, but they sprung it upon me, 
and I am not quick in argument, never was quick, if I am 
hurried. Never can be certain of my own mind when I 
am hurried — was not certain of it when Lady Calmady pro- 
posed that the marriage should be at Brockhurst And so I 
gave way. Must be accommodating to a woman, you know. 
Always have been accommodating to women — got myself into 
uncommonly tight places by being so more than once when I 
was younger" — 

Here the speaker cheered up visibly, contemplating his 
favourite son with an air at once humorous and contrite. 

"You're well out of it, you know, Shotover, with no 
ties," he continued, " at least, I mean, with no wife and family. 
Not that I don't consider every man owning property should 
marry sooner or later. More respectable if you've got property 
to marry, roots you in the soil, gives you a stake, you know, in 
the future of the country. But I'd let it be later — yes, thinking 
of marriageable daughters, certainly I'd let it be later." 

From which it may be gathered that Richard's demands 
were conceded at all points. And this last concession 
involved many preparations at Brockhurst, to effect which 
Lady Calmady left London with the bulk of the household 
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about the middle of July, while Richard remained in Lowndes 
Square apd the neighbourhood of his little /iafUfe — in company 
with a few servants and many brown holland covers — till such 
time as that young lady should also depart to the country. It 
was just now that Lady Louisa Barking gave her annual ball, 
always one of the latest, and this year one of the smartest, 
festivities of the season. 

"I mean it to be exceedingly well done," she said to her 
sister Alicia. "And Mr. Barking entirely agrees with me. I 
feel I owe it not only to myself, but to the rest of the family to 
show that none of us see anything extraordinary in Connie's 
marriage, and that whatever Shotover's debts may have been, or 
may be, they are really no concern at all of ours." 

In obedience to which laudable determination the handsome 
mansion in Albert Gate opened wide its portals, and all London 
— a far from despicable company in numbers, since Parliament 
was still sitting and the session promised to be rather in- 
definitely prolonged — crowded its fine stairways and suites of 
lofty rooms, resplendent in silks and satins, jewels and laces, in 
orders and titles, and manifold personal distinctions of wealth, or 
office, or beauty, while strains of music and scent of flowers per- 
vaded the length and breadth of it, and the feet of the dancers 
sped over its shining floors. 

It chanced that Honoria St. Quentin found herself, on this 
occasion, in a meditative, rather than an active, mood. True, the 
scene was remarkably brilliant. But she had witnessed too 
many parallel scenes to be very much affected by that So 
it pleased her fancy to moralise, to discriminate — not without a 
delicate sarcasm — between actualities and appearances, between 
the sentiments which might be divined really to animate many of 
the guests, and those conventional presentments of sentiment 
which the manner and bearing of the said guests indicated. She 
assured Lord Shotover she would rather not dance, that she 
preferred the attitude of spectator, whereupon that gentleman 
proposed to her to take sanctuary in a certain ante-chamber, 
opening off Lady Louisa Barking's boudoir, which was coo^ 
dimly lighted, and agreeably remote from the turmoil of the 
entertainment now at its height. 

The acquaintance of these two persons was, in as far as time 
and the number of their meetings went, but slight, and, at first 
sight, their tastes and temperaments would seem wide asunder as 
the poles. But contrast can form a strong bond of union. And 
the young man, when his fancy was engaged, was among those 
who do not waste time over preliminaries. If pleased, he 
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bundled, neck and crop, into intimacy. And Miss St Quentin, 
her fearless speech, her amusingly detached attitude of mind, and 
her gallant bearing, pleased him mightily from a certain point 
of view. He pronoimced her to be a ** first-rate sort," and 
entertained a shrewd suspicion that, as he put it, Ludovic " was 
after her." He commended his brother's good taste. He 
considered she would make a tip-top sister-in-law. While the 
young lady, on her part, accepted his advances in a friendly spirit 
His fraternal attitude and unfailing good-temper diverted her. 
His rather doubtful reputation piqued her curiosity. She accepted 
the general verdict, declaring him to be good-for-nothing, while 
she enjoyed the conviction that, rake or no rake, he was incapable 
of causing her the smallest annoyance, or being guilty — as far as 
she herself was concerned — of the smallest indiscretion. 

" You know, Miss St Quentin,** he remarked, as he established 
himself comfortably, not to say cosily, on a sofa beside her, — " over 
and above the pleasure of a peaceful little talk with you, I am 
not altogether sorry to seek retirement You see, between our- 
selves, I'm not, unfortunately, in exactly good odour with some 
members of the family just now. I don't think I'm shy " — 

Honoria smiled at him through the dimness. 

" I don't think you're shy," she said. 

"Well, you know, when you come to consider it from an 
unprejudiced standpoint, what the dickens is the use of being 
shy ? It's only an inverted kind of conceit at best, and half the 
time it makes you stand in your own light" 

" Clearly it's a mistake every way," the young lady asserted. 
"And, happily, it's one of which I can entirely acquit you of 
being guilty." 

Lord Shotover threw back his head and looked sideways at 
his companion. — ^Wonderfully graceful woman she was certainly ! 
Gave you the feeling she'd all the time there was or ever would 
be. Delightful thing to see a woman who was never in a hurry. 

" No, honestly I don't believe I'm weak in the way of shy- 
ness," he continued. " If I had been, I shouldn't be here to- 
night My sister Louisa didn't press me to come. Strange as it 
may appear to you. Miss St Quentin, I give you my word she 
didii't Nor has she regarded me with an exactly favourable eye 
since my arrival I am not abashed, not a bit But I can't 
disguise from myself that again I have gone, and been, and jolly 
well put my foot in it" 

He whistled very softly under his breath. — "Oh! I have, I 
prombe you, even on the most modest computation, very ex- 
tensively and comprehensively put my foot in it ! " 
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" How ? *' inquired Honoria. 

Lord Shotover's confidences invariably amused her, and just 
now she welcomed amusement For, crossing her hostess' 
boudoir, she had momentarily caught sight of that which changed 
the speculative sarcasm of her meditations to something ap- 
proaching pain — ^namely a pretty, wide-eyed, childish face rising 
from out a cloud of white tulle, white roses, and diamonds, the 
expression of which had seemed to her distressingly remote from 
all the surrounding gaiety and splendour. Actualities and 
appearances here were surely radically at variance ? And, now, 
she smilingly turned on her elbow and made brief inquiry of her 
companion, promising herself good measure of superficial en- 
tertainment which should serve to banish that pathetic counten- 
ance, and allay her suspicion of a sorrowful happening which she 
was powerless alike to hinder or to help. 

Lord Shotover pushed his hands into his trousers pockets, 
leaned far back on the sofa, turning his head so that he could 
look at her comfortably without exertion and chuckling, a little, 
as he spoke. 

"Well, you see," he said, "I brought Decies. No, you're 
right, I'm not shyj for to do that was a bit of the most barefaced 
cheek. My sister Louisa hadn't asked him. Of course she 
hadn't At bottom she's awfully afraid he may still upset the 
apple-cart But luold her I knew, of course, she had intended 
to ask him, and tSlt the letter must have got lost somehow in the 
post, and that I knew how glad she'd be to have me rectify the 
little mistake. My manner was not jaunty. Miss St Quentin, or 
defiant — not a bit of it It was frank, manly, I should call it 
manly and pleasing. But Louisa didn't seem to see it that way 
somehow. She withered me, she scorched me, reduced me to a 
cinder, though she never uttered one blessed syllable. The 
hottest comer of the infernal regions resided in my sister's eye at 
that moment, and I resided in that hottest comer, I tell you. Of 
course I knew I risked losing the last rag of her regard when I 
brought Decies. But you see, poor chap, it is awfully rough 
on him. He was making the running all through the winter. I 
could not help feeling for him, so I chucked discretion " — 

" For the first and only time in your life," put in Honoria 
gently. " And pray who and what is this disturber of domestic 
peace, Decies?" 

" Oh 1 you know the whole affair grows out of this engagement 
of my little sister Connie's. By the way, though, the Calmadys 
are great friends of yours, aren't they. Miss St. Quentin ? " 

The young man regarded her anxiously, fearfiil lest he should 
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have endangered the agreeable intimacy of their present relation 
by the introduction of an unpalatable subject of conversation. 
Even in this semi-obscurity he perceived that her fine smile had 
vanished, while the lines of her sensitive face took on a certain 
rigidity and effect of sternness. Lord Shotover regretted that 
For some reason, he knew not what, she was displeased. He, 
like an ass, evidently had blundered. 

" Tm awfully sorry," he began, "perhaps — perhaps" — 

" Perhaps it is very impertinent for a mere lookeron like my- 
self to have any views at all about this marriage," Honoria put in 
quickly. 

" Bless you, no, it's not," he answered. " I don't see how 
anybody can very well be off having views about it — that's just 
the nuisance. The whole thing shouts, confound it So you 
might just as well let me hear your views. Miss St Quentin. 
I should be awfully interested. They might help to straighten 
my own out a bit" 

Honoria paused a moment, doubting how much of her 
thought it would be justifiable to confide to her companion. A 
certain vein of knight-errantry in her character inclined her to set 
lance in rest and ride forth, rather recklessly, to redress human 
wrongs. But in redressing one wrong it too often happens that 
another wrong — or something perilously approaching one — must 
be inflicted. To save pain in one direction is, unhappily, to 
inflict pain in the opposite one. Honoria was aware how warmly 
Lady Calmady desired this marriage. She loved Lady Calmady. 
, Therefore her loyalty was engaged, and yet — 

" I am no match-maker," she said at last, " and so probably 
my view is unnecessarily pessimistic. But I happened to see 
Lady Constance just now, and I cannot pretend that she struck 
me as looking conspicuously happy." 

Lord Shotover flattened his shoulders against the back of the 
sofa, expanding his chest and thrusting his hands still farther into 
bis pockets with a movement at once of anxiety and satisfaction. 

"I don't believe she is," he asserted. "Upon my word 
you'rp right I don't believe she is. I doubted it from the first, 
fml now I'm pretty certain. Of course I know I'm a bad lot. 
Miss St Quentin. I've been very little but a confounded 
noiflipce to my people ever since I was bom. They're all ten 
tlicmand times better than I am, and they're doing what they 
• honestly think right. All the same I believe they're making a 
I^Msdy mistake. They're selling the poor, little girl against her 
^ wiU, thaf 8 about the long and short of it." 

He bowed himself together, looking at his companion from 
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under his eyebrows, and speaking with more seriousness than she 
had ever heard him yet speak. 

" I tell you it makes me a little sick sometimes to see what 
excellent, well-meaning people will do with girls in respect of 
marriage. Oh, good Lord I it just does ! But then a high moral 
tone doesn't come quite gracefully from me. I know that I'm 
jolly well out of it It's not for me to preach. And so I thought 
for once I'd act — defy authority, risk landing myself in a worse 
mess than ever, and give Decies his chance. Arid I tell you he 
really is a charming chap, a gentleman, you know, and a nice, 
clean-minded, decent fellow — not like me, not a bit He's awfully 
hard hit too, and would be as steady as old time for poor, little 
Con's sake if "— 

" Ah ! now I begin to comprehend," Honoria said. 

" Yes, don't you see, it's a perfectly genuine, for-ever-and-ever- 
amen sort of business." 

Lord Shotover leaned back once more, and turned a wonder- 
fully pleasant, if not pre-eminently responsible, countenance upon 
his companion. 

'* I never went in for that kind of racket myself. Miss St. 
Quentin," he continued. " Not being conspicuously faithful, I 
should only have made 2l fiasco of it But I give you my word it 
touches me all the same when I do run across it I think it's 
awfully lucky for a man to be made that way. And Decies is. 
So there seemed no help for it I had to chuck discretion, as I 
told you, and give him his chance." 

He paused, and then asked with a somewhat humorous air 
of self-depreciation: — "What do you think now, have I done 
more harm than good, made confusion worse confounded, and 
played the fool generally ? " 

But again Honoria vouchsafed him no immediate reply. The 
meditative mood still held her, and the present conversation offered 
much food for meditation. Her companion's confession of faith in 
true love, if you had the good fortune to be born that way, had 
startled her. That the speaker enjoyed the reputation of being 
something of a profligate lent singular point to that confeaiion. 
She had not expected it from Lord Shotover, of all men. And, ajt 
coming from him, the sentiment was in a high degree arresting 
and interesting. Her own ideals, so far, had a decidedly anti- 
matrimonial tendency; while being in love appeared to her 
a much overrated, if not actively objectionable, condition. 
Personally she hoped to escape all experience of it Then her 
thought travelled back to Lady Calmady — the charm of her 
personality, her sorrows, her splendid self-devotion, and to 
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the object of that devotion — namely Richard Calmady, a being of 
strange contrasts, at once maimed and beautiful, a being from whom 
she — Honoria— ^shrank in instinctive repulsion while unwillingly 
acknowledging that he exercised a permanent and intimate faiscina- 
tion over her imagination. She dwelt, in quick pity, too, upon 
the frightened, wide-eyed, childish face recently seen rising from 
out its diaphanous cloud of tulle, the prettiness of it heightened 
by fair wedlth of summer roses and flash of costly diamonds, and 
upon Mr. Decies, the whole-hearted, young, soldier lover, whose 
existence threatened such dangerous complications in respect 
of the rest of this strangely assorted company. Finally her 
meditative survey returned to its point of departure. In thought 
she surveyed her present companion — his undeniable excellence 
of sentiment and clear-seeing, his admittedly defective conduct 
in matters ethical and financial Never before had she been at 
such close quarters with living and immediate human drama, and, 
notwithstanding her detachment, her lofty indifference and high- 
spirited theories, she found it profoundly agitating. She was 
sensible of being in collision with unknown and incalculable 
forces. Instinctively she rose from her place on the sofa, and, 
moving to the open window, looked out into the night. 

Below, the Park, now silent and deserted, slept peacefully, 
as any expanse of remote country pasture and woodland, in the 
mildly radiant moonlight. Here and there were blottings of dark 
shadow cast by the clumps or avenues of trees. Here and there 
the timid, yellow flame of gas lamps struggled to assert itself 
against the all-embracing silver brightness. Here and there 
windows glowed warm, set in the pale, glistering fagades of the 
adjacent houses. A cool, light wind, hailing from the direction 
of the unseen Serpentine, stirred the hanging clusters of the pink 
geraniums that fell over the curved lip of the stone vases, stand- 
ing along the broad coping of the balcony, and gently caressed 
the girl's bare arms and shoulders. 

Seen under these unaccustomed conditions familiar objects 
assumed a fantastic aspect For the night is a mighty magician, 
with power to render even the weighty brick and stone, even 
the hard, imcompromising outlines, of a monster, modem city, 
delicately elusive, mockingly tentative and unsubstantial. Mean- 
while, within, from all along the vista of crowded and brilliantly 
illuminated rooms, came the subdued, yet confused and insistent 
sound of musical instruments, of many voices, many footsteps, 
the hush of women's trailing garments, the rise and fall of 
unceasing conversation. And to Honoria, standing in this quiet, 
dimly-seen place, the sense of that moonlit world without, and 
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this gas and candle-lit world within, increased the nameless 
agitation which infected her. A haunting persuasion of the 
phantasmagoric character of all sounds that saluted her ears, all 
sights that met her eyes, possessed her. A vast uncertainty 
surrounded and pressed in on her ; while those questionings of 
appearances and actualities, of truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, with which she had played idly 
earlier in the evening, took on new and almost terrible propor- 
tions, causing her intelligence, nay, her heart itself, to reach out, 
as never before, in search of some sure rock and house of 
defence against the disintegrating apprehension of universal 
instability and illusion. 

" Ah ! it is all very difficult, difficult to the point of alarm ! ** she 
exclaimed suddenly, turning to Lord Shotover and looking him 
straight in the face, with an unself-consciousness and desire of 
support so transparent that that gentleman found himself at once 
delighted and slightly abashed. 

" Bless my soul, but Ludovic is a lucky devil ! " he said to him- 
self. — " What's — what's so beastly difficult. Miss St Quentin ? " he 
asked aloud. And the sound of his cheery voice recalled Honoria 
to the normal aspects of existence with almost humorous velocity. 
She smiled upon him. 

" I really believe I don't quite know," she said. " Perhaps 
that the two people, of whom we were speaking, really care for 
each other, and that this engagement has come between them, and 
that you have chucked discretion and given him his chance. 
Tell me, what sort of man is he — strong enough to make the 
most of his chance when he's got it ? " 

But at that moment Lord Shotover stepped forward, adroitly 
planting himself right in front of her and thus screening her from 
observation. 

" By George ! " he said under his breath, in tones of mingled 
amusement and consternation, "he's making the most of his 
chance now, Miss St. Quentin, and that most uncommonly 
comprehensively, imless I'm very much mistaken." 

Her companion's tall person and the folds of a heavy curtain, 
while screening Honoria from observation, also, in great measure, 
obscured her view of the room. Yet not so completely but 
that she saw two figures cross it, one black, one white, those 
of a man and a girl. They were both speaking, the man 
apparently pleading, the girl protesting and moving hurriedly 
the while, as though in actiial flight She must have been 
moving blindly, at random, for she stumbled against the out- 
standing, gilded leg of a conscl table, set against tibe farther wall, 
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cansing the ornaments on it to xattle. And so doing, she gave a 
plaintive exclamation of alarm, perhaps even of physical psdn. 
Hearing which, that nameless agitation, that sense of collision 
with unknown and incalculable forces, seized hold on Honoria 
again, while Lord Shotover's features contracted and he turned 
his head sharply. 

" By George ! " he repeated under his breath. 

But the girl recovered herself, and, followed by her com- 
panion, — ^he still pleading, she still protesting, — passed by the 
fiarther window on to the bdcony and out of sight There followed 
a period of embarrassed silence on the part of the usually voluble 
Shotover, while his pleasant countenance expressed a certain 
half-humorous concern. 

" Really, I'm awfully sorry," he said. " I'd not the slightest 
intention of landing you in the thick of the brown like this." 

" Or yourself either," she replied, smiling ; though, with that 
sense of nameless agitation still upon her, her heart beat rather 
quick. 

" Well, perhaps not Between ourselves, moral courage isn't 
my strong point. There's nothing I funk like a row. I say, 
what shall we do? Don't you think we'd better quietly clear 
out?" 

But, just then, a sound caught Honoria's ear before which all 
vague questions of ultimate truth and falsehood, right and wrong 
fled away. Whatever might savour of illusion, here was some- 
thing real and actual, something pitiful, moreover, arousing 
the spirit of knight-errantry in her, pushing her to lay lance in 
rest and go forth, reckless of conventionalities, reckless even of 
considerations of justice, to the succour of oppressed womanhood. 
What words the man on the balcony, without, was saying, she 
could not distinguish — whether cruel or kind; but that the 
young girl was weeping, with the abandonment of long-resisted 
tears, she could not doubt 

" No, no, listen, Lord Shotover," she exclaimed authoritatively. 
"Don't you hear? She is crying as if her poor heart would 
break. You must stay. If I understand you rightly your sister 
has only got you to depend on. Whatever happens you must 
stand by her and see her through." 

" Oh ! but, my dear Miss St. Quentin " — The young man's 
aspect was entertaining. He looked at the floor, he looked at 
Honoria, he rubbed the back of his neck with one hand as 
though there might be placed the seat of fortitude. "You're 
inviting me to put my head into the liveliest hornet's nest 
What the deuce — excuse me — am I to say to her and all the 
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rest of them? Decies, even, mayn't quite understand my 
interference and may resent it. I think it is very much safer, 
all round, to let them — him and her — thrash it out between 
them, don't you know. I say though, what a beastly thing it is 
to hear a woman cry ! I wish to goodness we'd never come into 
this confounded place and let ourselves in for it." 

As he spoke. Lord Shotover turned towards the door, 
meditating escape in the direction of that brilliant vista of 
crowded rooms. But Honoria St Quentin, her enthusiasm once 
aroused, became inexorable. With her long, swinging stride she 
outdistanced his hesitating steps, and stood, in the doorway, her 
arms extended — as to stop a runaway horse — her clear eyes aglow 
as though a lamp burned behind them, her pale, delicately cut 
face eloquent of very militant charity. A spice of contempt, 
moreover, for his display of pusillanimity was quite perceptible 
to Shotover in the expression of this charming, modem angel, 
clad in a ball-dress, bearing a fan instead of the traditional 
fiery-sword, who, so determinedly, barred the entrance of that 
comfortably conventional, worldly paradise to which he, just now, 
so warmly desired to regain admittance. 

"No, no," she said, with a certain vibration in her quiet 
voice, "you are not to go! You are not to desert her. It 
would be unworthy. Lord Shotover. You brought Mr. Decies 
here and so you are mainly responsible for the present situation. 
And think, just think what it means. All the course of her life 
will be afiected by that which takes place in the next half-hour. 
You would never cease to reproach yourself if things went 
wrong." 

" Shouldn't I ? " the young man said dubiously. 

" Of course you wouldn't," Honoria asserted, " having it in 
your power to help, and then shirking the responsibility! I 
won't believe that of you. You are better than that For think 
how young she is, and pretty and dependent She may be 
driven to do some fatally, foolish thing if she's left unsupported. 
You must at least know what is going on. You are bound to do 
so. Moreover, as a mere matter of courtesy, you can't desert 
me and I intend to stay." 

" Do you, though ? " faltered Lord Shotover, in tones curiously 
resembling his father's. 

Honoria drew herself up proudly, almost scornfully. 

"Yes, I shall stay," she continued. "I am no match-maker. 
I have no particular faith in or admiration for marriage " — 

"Haven't you, though?" said Lord Shotover. He was 
slightly surprised, slightly amused, but to his credit be it stated 
22 
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that he put no equivocal construction upon the young lady's 
frank avowal He felt a little sorry for Ludovic, that was all, 
fearing the latter^s good fortune was less fully established than 
he had supposed. 

"No, I don't believe very much in marriage — modem, 
upper-class marriage," she repeated. "And, just precisely on 
that account, it seems to me all the more degrading and shame- 
ful that a girl should risk marrying the wrong man. People talk 
about a broken engagement as though it was a disgrace. I can't 
see that An unwilling, a — a. — ^loveless marriage is the disgrace. 
And so at the very church door I would urge and encourage a 
woman to turn back, if she doubted, and have done with the 
whole thing." 

" Upon my word I " murmured Lord Shotover. — ^The infinite 
variety of the feminine outlook, the imqualified audacity of feminine 
action, struck him as bewildering. Talk of women's want of 
logic! It was their relentless application of logic — as they 
apprehended it — which staggered him. 

Honoria had come dose to him. In her excitement she 
laid her fan on his arm. 

"Listen," she said, "listen how Lady Constance is crying. 
Come — ^you must know what is happening. You must comfort 
her." 

The young man thrust his hands into his pockets with an air 
of good-humoured and desi>airing resignation. 

"All right," he replied, "only I tell you what it is. Miss 
St Quentin, you've got to come too. I refuse to be deserted." 

" I have not the smallest intention of deserting you," Honoria 
said. "Even yet discretion, though so lately chucked, might 
return to you. And then you might cut and run, don't you 
know." 



CHAPTER VII 

RECORDING THE ASTONISHING VALOUR DISPLAYED BY A CERTAIN 

SMALL MOUSE IN A CORNER 

A S Honoria St Quentin and the reluctant Shotover stepped, 
jr\^ side by side, from the warmth and dimness obtaining in 
the anteroom, into the pleasant coolness of the moonlit balcony, 
Lady Constance Quayle, altogether forgetful of her usual careful 
civility and pretty correctness of demeanour, uttered an inar- 
ticulate cry — a cry, indeed, hardly human in its abandon and 
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unreasoning anguish, resembling rather the shriek of the doubling 
hare as the pursuing greyhound nips it across the loins. R^ard- 
less of all her dainty finery of tulle^ and roses, and flashing 
diamonds, she flung herself forward, face downwards, across the 
coping of the balustrade, her bare arms outstretched, her hands 
clasped above her head. Mr. Decies, blue-eyed, black-haired, 
smooth of skin, looking noticeably long and lithe in his close- 
fitting, dress clothes, made a rapid movement as though to lay 
hold on her and bear her bodily away. Then, recognising the 
futility of any such attempt, he turned upon the intruders, his 
high-spirited, Celtic face drawn with emotion, his attitude rather 
dangerously warlike. 

" What do you want ? " he demanded hotly. 

" My dear good fellow," Lord Shotover began, with the most 
assuaging air of apology, " I assure you the very last thing I — 
we — I mean I — want is to be a nuisance. Only Miss St. Quentin 
thought — in fact, Decies, don't you see — dash it all, you know, 
there seemed to be some sort of worry going on out here and 
so"— 

But Honoria did not wait for the conclusion of elaborate 
explanations, for that cry and the unrestraint of the girPs 
attitude not only roused, but shocked her. It was not fitting 
that any man, however kindly or even devoted, should behold 
this well-bred, modest and gentle, young maiden in her present 
extremity. So she swept past Mr. Decies and bent over Lady 
Constance Quayle, raised her, strove to soothe her agitation, 
speaking in tones of somewhat indignant tenderness. 

But, though deriving a measure of comfort from the steady 
arm about her waist, from the strong, protective presence, from 
the rather stem beauty of the face looking down into hers. Lady 
Constance could not master her agitation. The train had left 
the metals, so to speak, and the result was confusion dire. A 
great shame held her, a dislocation of mind. She suffered that 
loneliness of soul which forms so integral a part of the misery of 
all apparently irretrievable disaster, whether moral or physical, 
and places the victim of it, in imagination at all events, rather 
terribly beyond the pale. 

" Oh I " she sobbed, " you ought not to be so kind to me. I 
am very wicked. I never supposed I could be so wicked. 
What shall I do ? I am so frightened at myself and at every- 
thing. I did not recognise you. I didn't see it was only 
Shotover." 

"Well, but now you do see, my dear Con, it's only me," 
that gentleman remarked, with a cheerful disregard of grammar. 
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" And so you mustn't upset yourself any more. It's awfully bad 

for you, and uncomfortable for everybody else, don't you know. 

' You must try to pull yourself together a bit and well help you 

c — of course, I'll help you. We'll all help you, of course we will, 

[ and pull you through somehow." 

But the girl only lamented herself the more piteously. 
; " Oh no, Shotover, you must not be so kind to me ! You 

couldn't, if you knew how wicked I have been." 
?*'' " Couldn't I ? " Lord Shotover remarked, not without a touch 

•*■ of humorous pathos. " Poor little Con ! " 

"Only, only please do not tell Louisa. It would be too 
dreadful if she knew — she, and Alicia, and the others. Don't 
tell her, and I will be good. I will be quite good, indeed I 
.: will" 

"Bless me, my dear child, I won't tell anybody anything. 
To begin with I don't know anything to telL" 

The girl's voice had sunk away into a sob. She shuddered, 
letting her pretty, brown head fall back against Honoria St. 
Quentin's bare shoulder, — while the moonlight glinted on her 
jewels and the night wind swayed the hanging clusters of the 
pink geraniums. Along with the warmth and scent of flowers, 
streaming outward through the open windows, came a confused 
sound of many voices, of discreet laughter, mingled with the 
wailing sweetness of violins. Then the pleading, broken, childish 
voice took up its tale again : — 

" I will be good. I know I have promised, and I have let 
him give me a number of beautiful things. He has been very 
kind to me, because he is clever, and of course I am stupid. 
But he has never been impatient with me. And I am not 
ungrateful, indeed, Shotover, I am not It was only for a 
minute I was wicked enough to think of doing it But Mr. 
Dedes told me he — asked me — ^and — ^and we were so happy at 
Whitney in the winter. And it seemed too hard to give it all up, 
as he said it was true. But I will be good, indeed I will. Really 
it was only for a minute I thought of it I know I have promised. 
Indeed, I will make no fuss. I will be good. I will marry 
Richard Calmady." 

" But this is simply intolerable ! " Honoria said in a low voice. 
She held herseljf tall and straight, looking gallant yet pure, 
austere even, as some pictured Jeanne d'Arc, a great singleness 
of purpose, a high courage of protest, an effect at once of fearless 
diallenge and of command in her bearing. — " Is it not a scandal,'' 
she went on, " that in a civilised country, at this time of day, a 
woman should be allowed, actually forced, to suffer so much ? 
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You must not permit this martyrdom to be completed — you 
can't ! " 

As she spoke Dedes watched her keenly. Who this stately, 
young lady — so remarkably unlike the majority of Lord Shotover's 
intimate, feminine acquaintance — might be, he did not know. But 
he discerned in her an ally and a powerful one. 

" Yes," he said impulsively, " you are right. It is a martyrdom 
and a scandalous one. It's worse than murder, it's sacrilege. 
It's not like any ordinary marriage. I don't want to be brutal, 
but it isn't. There's something repulsive in it, something 
unnatural." 

The young man looked at Honoria, and read in her expression 
a certain agreement and encouragement. 

"You know it, Shotover — you know it just as well as I 
do. And that justified me in attempting what I suppose I would 
not otherwise have felt it honourable to attempt. — Look here, 
Shotover, I will tell you what has just happened. I would have 
had to tell you to-morrow, in any case, if we had carried the 
plan out. But I suppose I have no alternative but to tell you 
now, since you've come." 

He ranged himself in line with Miss St Quentin, his back 
against one of the big, stone vases. He struggled honestly to 
keep both temper and emotion under control, but a rather 
volcanic energy was perceptible in him. 

" I love Lady Constance," he said. " I have told her so, 
and — and she cares for me. I am not a Croesus like Calmady. 
But I am not a pauper. I have enough to keep a wife in a 
manner suitable to her position and my own. When my uncle, 
Ulick Decies, dies — which I hope he'll not hurry to do, since I 
am very fond of him — there'll be the Somersetshire property in 
addition to my own dear, old place in County Cork. And your 
sister simply hates this marriage " — 

" Lord bless me, my dear fellow, so do I ! " Lord Shotover put 
in with evident sincerity. 

" And so, when at last I had spoken freely, I asked her to " — 

But the young girl cowered down, hiding her face in Honoria 
St. Quentin's bosom. 

" Oh ! don't say it again — don't say it," she implored. " It 
was wicked of me to listen to you even for a minute. I ought to 
have stopped you at once and sent you away. It was very 
wrong of me to listen, and talk to you, and tell you all that I did. 
But everything is so strange, and I have been so miserable. I 
never supposed anybody could ever be so miserable. And 
I knew it was imgrateful of me, and so I dared not tell anybody. 
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I would have told papa, but Louisa never let me be alone with 
him. She said papa indulged me, and made me selfish and 
fanciful, and so I have never seen him for more than a little 
while. And I have been so frightened." — She raised her head, 
gazing wide-eyed first at Miss St. Quentin and then at her brother. 
" I have thought such dreadful things. I must be very bad. I 
wanted to run away. I wanted to die " — 

" There, you hear, you hear," Decies cried hoarsely, spreading 
abroad his hands, in sudden violence of appeal to Honoria. 
" For God's sake help us ! I am not aware whether you are a 
relation, or a friend, or what But I am convinced you can help, 
if only you choose to do so. And I tell you she is just killing 
herself over this accursed marriage. Someone's got at her and 
talked her into some wild notion of doing her duty, and marrying 
money for the sake of her family " — 

" Oh, I say, damn it all ! " Lord Shotover exclaimed, smitten 
with genuine remorse. 

" And so she believes she's committing the seven deadly sins, 
and I don't know what besides, because she rebels against this 
marriage and is unhappy. Tell her it's absurd, it's horrible, that 
she should do what she loathes and detests. Tell her this talk 
about duty is a blind, and a fiction. Tell her she isn't wicked. 
Why, God in heaven, if we were none of us more wicked than 
she is, this poor old world would be so clean a place that the 
holy angels might walk barefoot along the Piccadilly pavement 
there, outside, without risking to soil so much as the hem of their 
garments 1 Make her understand that the only sin for her is 
to do violence to her nature by marrying a man she's afraid of, 
and for whom she does not care. I don't want to play a low 
game on Sir Richard Calmady and steal that which belongs to 
him. But she doesn't belong to him — she is mine, just my own. 
I knew that from the first day I came to Whitney, and looked 
her in the face, Shotover. And she knows it too, only she's 
been terrorised with all this devil's talk of duty." 

So far the words had poured forth volubly, as in a torrent. 
Now the speaker's voice dropped, and they came slowly, defiantly, 
yet without hesitation. 

" And so I asked her to go away with me, now, to-night, and 
marry me to-morrow. I can make her happy^-oh, no fear 
about that I And she would have consented and gone. We'd 
have been away by now — if you and this lady had not come 
just when you did, Shotover." 

The gentleman addressed whistled very softly. 

"Would you, though?" he said, adding meditatively: — 
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" By George now, who'd have thought of Connie going the pace 
like that ! " 

"Oh, Shotover, never tell, promise me you will never tell 
them ! " the poor child cried again. " I know it was wicked, 
but »— 

" No, no, you are mistaken there," Honoria put in, holding 
her still closer. " You were tempted to take a rather desperate 
way out of your difficulties. It would have been unwise, but 
there was nothing wicked in it. The wrong thing is — as Mr. 
Dedes tells you — ^to marry without love, and so make all your 
life a lie, by pretending to give Richard Calmady that which you 
do not, and cannot, give him." 

Then the young soldier broke in resolutely again. 

"I tell you I asked her to go away, and I ask her again 
now" — 

" The deuce you do ! " Lord Shotover exclaimed, his sense 
of amusement getting the better alike of astonishment and of 
personal regrets. 

" Only now I ask you to sanction her going, Shotover. And 
I . ask you " — ^he turned to Miss St Quentin — " to come with 
her. I am not even sure of your name, but I know, by all that 
youVe said and done in the last half-hour, I can be very sure 
of you. And, I perceive, that if you come nobody will dare 
to say anything unpleasant — there'll be nothing, indeed, to be 
said" 

Honoria smiled. The magnificent egoism of mankind in love 
struck her as distinctly diverting. Yet she had a very kindly 
feeling towards this black-haired, bright-eyed, energetic, young 
lover. He was in deadly earnest — to the removing even of 
mountains. And he had need to be so, for that mountains 
immediately blocked the road to his desires was evident even to 
her enthusiastic mind. She looked across compellingly at Lord 
Shotover. Let him speak first She needed time, at this juncture, 
in which to arrange her ideas and to think. 

"My dear good fellow," that gentleman began obediently, 
patting Decies on the shoulder, " I'm all on your side. I give 
you my word I am, and I've reason to believe my father will be 
so toa But you see, an elopement — specially in our sort of 
highly respectable, hum-drum family — is rather a strong order. 
Upon my honour it is, you know, Decies. And, even though 
kindly countenanced by Miss St Quentin, and sanctioned by 
me, it would make a precious imdesii:able lot of talk. It really 
is a rather irregular fashion of conducting the business you see. 
And then — advice I always give others and only wish I could 
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always remember to take myself — it's very much best to be off 
with the old love before you're on with the new." 

"Yes, yes," Miss St. Quentin put in with quick decision. 
" Lord Shotover has laid his finger on the heart of the matter. 
It is just that — Lady Constance's engagement to Richard 
Calmady must be cancelled before her engagement to you, 
Mr. Decies, is announced. For her to go away with you 
would be to invite criticism, and put herself hopelessly in 
the wrong. She must not put herself in the wrong. Let 
me think ! There must be some way by which we can avoid 
that." 

An exultation, hitherto unexperienced by her, inspired 
Honoria St. Quentin. Her attitude was slightly unconventional. 
She sat on the stone balustrade, with long-limbed, lazy grace, 
holding the girl's hand, forgetful of herself, forgetful, in a 
degree, of appearances, concerned only with the problem of 
rescue presented to her. The young man's honest, whole- 
hearted devotion, the young girl's struggle after duty and her 
piteous despair, nay, the close contact of that soft, maidenly 
body that she had so lately held against her in closer, more 
intimate, embrace than she had ever held anything human before, 
aroused a new class of sentiment, a new order of emotion, 
within her. She realised, for the first time, the magnetism, the 
penetrating and poetic splendour of human love. To witness 
the spectacle of it, to be thus in touch with it, excited her almost 
as sailing a boat in a heavy sea, or riding to hounds in a stiff 
country, excited her. And it followed that now, while she perched 
aloft boylike, on the balustrade, her delicate beauty took on 
a strange effulgence, a something spiritual, mysterious, elusive, 
and yet dazzling as the moonlight which bathed her charming 
figure. Seeing which, it must be owned that Lord Shotover's 
attitude towards her ceased to be strictly fraternal, while the 
attractions of ladies more fair and kind than wise paled very 
sensibly. 

" I wish I hadn't been such a fool in my day, and run amuck 
with my chances," he thought. 

But Miss St. Quentin was altogether innocent of his observa- 
tion or any such thinkings. She looked up suddenly, her face 
irradiated by an exquisite smile. 

"Yes, I have it," she cried. " I see the way clear." 

" But I can't tell them," broke in Lady Constance. 

Honoria's hand dosed down on hers reassuringly. 

" No," she said, " you shall not tell them. And Lord Shot- 
oyer shall not tell them. Sir Richard Calmady shall tell Lord 
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Fallowfeild that he wishes to be released from his engagement, as: 
he believes both you and he will be happier apart. Only you. 
must be brave, both for your own sake, and for Mr. DeciesV 
and for Richard Calmady's sake also. — Lady Constance," she 
went on, with a certain gentle authority, "do you want to go» 
back to Whitney to-morrow, or next day, all this nightmare of an 
imhappy marriage done away with and gone ? Well, then, you 
must come and see Sir Richard Calmady to-night, and, like an 
honourable woman, tell him the whole truth. It must be done 
at once, or your courage may fail. We will come with you — 
Lord Shotover and I " — 

" Good Lord, will we though ! " the young man ejaculated, 
while the girl's great, heifer's eyes grew strained with wonder at 
this astounding announcement. 

•* I know it will be rather terrible," Honoria continued calmly^ 
" But it is a matter of a quarter of an hour, as against a lifetime, 
and of honour as against a lie. So it's worth while, don't you 
think so, when your whole future, and Mr. Decies' " — she pressed 
the soft hand again steadily — " is at stake ? You must be brave 
now, and tell him the truth — ^just simply that you do not love- 
him enough — that you have tried, — you have, I know you have 
done that, — but that you have failed, that you love someone 
else, and that therefore you beg him, in mercy, before it is too 
late, to set you free." 

Fascinated both by her appearance and by the simplicity of her 
trenchant solution of the difficulty, Lord Shotover stared at the 
speaker. Her faith was infectious. Yet it occurred to him that 
all women, good and bad, are at least alike in this — that their 
methods become radically unscrupulous when they find them- 
selves in a tight place. 

" It is a fine plan. It ought to work, for — cripple or not — 
poor Calmady's a gentleman," he said, slowly. "But doesn't 
it seem just a trifle rough, Miss St. Quentin, to ask him to be 
his own executioner?" 

Honoria had slipped down from the balustrade, and stood 
erect in the moonlight. 

"I think not," she replied. "The woman pays, as a rule. 
Lady Constance has paid already quite heavily enough, don't 
you think so? Now we will have the exception that proves the 
rule. The man shall pay whatever remains: of the debt But 
we must not waste time. It is not late yet, we shall still find 
him up, and my brougham is here. I told Lady Aldham I 
should be home fairly early. Get a cloak. Lady Constance, and 
meet us in the hall. I suppose you can go. down by some back. 
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way so as to avoid meeting people. Lord Shotover, will you 
take me to say good-night to your sister, Lady Louisa ? " 

The young man fairly chuckled. 

" And you, Mr. Dedes, must stay and dance." — She smiled 
upon him very sweetly. " I promise you it will come through 
all right, for, as Lord Shotover says, whatever his misfortunes 
may be, Richard Calmady is a gentleman. — Ah ! I hope you 
are going to be very happy. Good-bye." 

Decies' black head went down over her hand, and he kissed it 
impulsively. 

" Good-bye," he said, the words catching a little in his throat 
" When the time comes, may you find the man to love you as 
you deserve — though I doubt if there's such a man living, or 
dead either, for that matter ! God bless you." 

Some half-hour later Honoria stood among the holland- 
shrouded furniture in Lady Calmady's sitting-room in Lowndes 
Square. The period of exalted feeling, of the conviction of 
successful attainment, was over, and her heart beat somewhat 
painfully. For she had had time, by now, to realise the surprising 
audacity of her own proceedings. Lord Shotover's parley with 
Richard Calmady's man-servant, on the doorstep, had brought 
that home to her, placing what had seemed obvious, as a 
course of action to her fervid imagination, in quite a new light. — 
Sir Richard Calmady was at home? He was still up? — To 
that, yes. Would he see Lady Constance Quayle upon urgent 
business? — To that again, yes — after a rather lengthy delay, 
while the valet, inscrutable, yet evidently highly critical, made 
inquiries. — ^The trees in the square had whispered together 
uncomfortably, while the two young ladies waited in the 
carriage. And Lord Shotover's shadow, which had usually, 
very surely, nothing in the least portentous about it, lay queerly, 
three ways at once, in varying degrees of density, across the 
grey pavement in the conflicting gas and moon-light 

And now, as she stood among the shrouded furniture, 
which appeared oddly improbable in shape seen in the 
flickering of two hastily-lighted candles, Honoria could hear 
Shotover walking back and forth, patiently, on that same grey 
pavement outside. She was overstrained by the emotions and 
events of the past hours. Small matters compelled her attention. 
The creaking of a board, the rustle of a curtain, the silence 
even of this large, but half-inhabited, house, were to her big 
with suggestion, disquietingly replete with possible meaning, of 
exaggerated importance to her anxiously listening ears. 

Lord Shotover had stopped walking. He was talking to the 
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coachman. Honoria entertained a conviction that, in the over- 
flowing of his good-nature, he talked — sooner or later — to every 
soul whom he met She derived almost childish comfort from 
the knowledge of the near neighbourhood of that eminently good- 
natured presence. Lord Shotover's very obvious faults faded 
from her remembrance. She estimated him only by his size, 
his physical strength, his large indulgence of all weaknesses 
— including his own. He constituted a link between her and 
things ordinary and average, for which she was rather absurdly 
thankful at this juncture. For the minutes passed slowly, very 
slowly. It must be getting on for half an hour since little Lady 
Constance, trembling and visibly afirighted, had passed out of 
sight, and the door of the smoking-room had closed behind her. 
The nameless agitation which possessed her earlier that same 
evening returned upon Honoria St Quentin. But its character 
had suffered change. The questioning of the actual, the 
suspicion of universal illusion, had departed ; and in its place 
she suffered alarm of the concrete, of the incalculable force of 
human passion, and of a manifestation of tragedy in some active 
and violent form. She did not define her own fears, but they 
surroimded her nevertheless, so that the slightest sound made 
her start 

For, indeed, how slowly the minutes did pass ! Lord Shotover 
was walking again. The horse rattled its bit, and pawed the 
ground impatient of delay. Though lofty, the room appeared 
dose and hot, with drawn blinds and shut windows. Honoria 
began to move about restlessly, threading her way between 
the pieces of shrouded furniture. A chalk drawing of Lady 
Calmady stood on an easel in the far comer. The portrait 
emphasised the sweetness and abiding pathos, rather than the 
strength, of the original ; and Honoria, standing before it, put 
her hands over her eyes. For the pictured face seemed to plead 
with and reproach her. Then a swift fear took her of disloyalty, 
of hastiness, of self-confidence trenching on cruelty. She had 
announced, rather arrogantly, that whatever balance remained 
to be paid, in respect of Sir Richard and Lady Constance Quayle's 
proposed marriage, should be paid by the man. But would the 
man, in point of fact, pay it ? Would it not, must it not, be 
paid, eventually, by this other noble and much enduring woman — 
whom she had called her friend, and towards whom she played 
the part, as she feared, of betrayer ? In her hot espousal of Lady 
Constance's cause she had only saved one woman at the expense 
of another — Oh I how hot the room grew I Suffocating — Lord 
Shotover's steps died away in the distance. She could look 
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Lady Calmady in the face no more. Secure in her own self- 
conceit and vanity, she had betrayed her friend. 

Suddenly the sharp peal of a bell, the opening of a door, 
the dragging of silken skirts, and the hurrying of footsteps, — 
Honoria gathered up her somewhat scattered courage and 
swung out into the hall. Lady Constance Quayle came towards 
her, groping, staggering, breathless, her face convulsed with 
weeping. But to this, for the moment, Miss St Quentin 
paid small heed. For, at the far end of the hall, a bright 
light streamed out from the open doorway. And in the 
full glare of it stood a young man — his head, with its cap of 
close-cropped curls, proudly distinguished as that of some 
classic hero, his features the beautiful features of Katherine 
Calmady, his height but two-thirds the height a man of his 
make should be, his face drawn and livid as that of a corpse, 
his arms hanging down straight at his sides, his hands only 
just not touching the marble quarries of the floor on either side 
of him. 

Honoria uttered an exclamation of uncontrollable pity and 
horror, caught Constance Quayle by the arm, and hurried out 
into the moonlit square to the waiting carriage. Lord Shotover 
flung away the end of his cigar and strolled towards them. 

" Got through, fixed it all right — eh, Connie ? Bravo — that's 
grand ! — Oh, you needn't tell me 1 I can imagine it's been a 
beastly piece of work, but anyway it's over now. You must go 
home and go to bed, and I'll account for you somehow to 
Louisa. My mind's becoming quite inventive to-night, I promise 
you. — There, get in — try to pull yourself together. Miss St 
Quentin, upon my word I don't know how to thank you. 
You've been magnificent, and put us under an everlasting 
obligation, Con and Decies, and my father and me. — Nice night 
isn't it? You'll put us down in Albert Gate? All right A 
thousand thanks. — Yes, I'll go on the box again. You haven't 
much room for my legs among all those flounces. Bless me, 
it occurs to me I'm getting confoundedly hungry. I shall be 
awfully glad of some supper." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A MANIFESTATION OF THE SPIRIT 

BROCKHURST HOUSE had slumbered all day long in 
the steady warmth of the July sun. The last three 
weeks had been rainless, so that the short turf of the uplands 
b^an to grow crisp and discoloured, while the resinous scent 
of the fir forest, at once stimulating and soothing, was carried 
afar out over the sloping cornfields and low-lying pastures. 
Above the stretches of purple-budding heather and waste sandy 
places, upon the moors, the heat-haze danced and quivered as 
do vapours arising from a furnace. Along the under side of 
the great woods, and in the turn of the valleys, shadows lingered, 
which were less actual shadows than blottings of blue light 
The birds, busy feeding wide-mouthed, hungry fledgelings, had 
mostly ceased from song. But the drowsy hum of bees and 
chirrup of grasshoppers was continuous, and told, very pleasantly, 
of the simshine and large plenty reigning out of doors. 

For Katherine the day in question had passed in Martha- 
like occupations. — A day of organising, of ordering and counter- 
manding, a day of much detail, much interviewing of heads of 
departments, a day of meeting respectful objections, enlightening 
thick understandings, gently reducing decorously opposing wills. 
Commissariat, transport, housing of guests, and the servants of 
guests — all these entered into the matter of the coming wedding. 
To compass the doing of all things, not only decently and in 
order, but handsomely, and with a becoming dignity, this 
required time and thought. And so, it was not until after 
dinner that Katherine found herself at leisure to cease taking 
thought for the morrow. Too tired to rest herself by reading, 
she wandered out on the troco-ground followed by Camp. 

London had not altogether suited the bull-dog as the summer 
wore on. Now, in his old age, so considerable a change of sur- 
roundings put him about both in body and mind. Seeing 
which, Richard had begged his mother to take the dog with her 
on leaving town. Camp benefited, unquestionably, by his return 
to country air. His coat stared less. He carried his ears and 
tail with more sprightliness and conviction. Still he fretted 
after his absent master, and followed Katherine's footsteps very 
closely, his forehead more than ever wrinkled and his unsightly 
mouth pensive notwithstanding its perpetual grin. He attended 
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her now, squatting beside her when she paused, trotting slowly 
beside her when she moved, a silent, persistent, and, as it might 
seem, somewhat fatefuUy faithful companion. 

Yet the occasion was to all appearances far from fateful, the 
night and the scene, alike, being very fair. The moon had not 
yet risen, but a brightness behind the sawlike edge of the fir 
woods eastward heralded its coming, while sufficient light yet 
remained in the western and northern sky for the mass of the 
house, its ruddy walls and ranges of muUioned windows, its 
pierced, stone parapet and stacks of slender, twisted chimneys, 
to be seen mtb. a low-toned distinctness of form and colour 
infinitely charming. Soft and rich as velvet, it rose, with a certain 
noble serenity, above its terraces and fragrant, red-walled gardens, 
under the enormous dome of the tranquil, far-off, evening sky. 

Every aspect of this place, in rain and shine, summer and 
winter, from dawn to dark and round to dawn again, was 
familiar to Katherine Calmady. Coming here first, as a bride, 
the homely splendour of the house, and the gladness of its 
situation crowning the ridge of hill, appealed strongly to her 
imagination. Later it sheltered her long sorrow, following so 
hard on the heels of her brief joy. But, in both alike, during all 
the vicissitudes of her thought and of her career, the face of 
Brockhurst remained as that of a friend, kindly, beneficent, in- 
creasingly trusted and beloved. And so she had come to know 
every stick and stone of it, from spacious, vaulted cellar to equally 
spacious, low-roofed, sun-dried attic — the outlook from each 
window, the character of each room, the turn of each stairway, 
the ample proportions of each lobby and stair-head, all the 
pleasant scents, and sounds, and colours, that haunted it both 
within and without It might have been supposed that after 
so many years of affectionate observation and commerce, 
Brockhurst could have no new word in its tongue, could hold no 
further self-revelation, for Lady Calmady. Yet, as she passed 
now from the arcaded garden-hall, supporting the eastern bay of 
the Long Gallery, on to the level, green square of the troco-ground, 
and stood gazing out over the downward sloping park — the 
rough, short turf of it dotted with ancient thorn trees and broken 
by beds of bracken and dog-roses — to the Long Water, glisten- 
ing like some giant mirror some quarter-mile distant in the 
valley, she became sensible of a novel element in her present 
relation to this place. 

For the first time, in all her long experience, she was at 
Brockhurst quite alone. The house was vacant even of a friend. 
For Julius March had, rather to Katherine's surprise, selected just 
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this moment for the paying of his yearly visit to a certain college 
friend, a scholarly and godly person, now rector of a sleepy, 
country parish away in the heart of the great Midlandshire grass- 
lands. Katherine experienced a momentary sense of injury at 
his going. Yet perhaps it was as welL Between the turmoil of 
the past London season, the coming turmoil of the wedding 
and the large and serious issues whidi that wedding involved, 
this time of solitude might be salutary. To Katherine, just now, 
it seemed as a bridge carrying her over from one way of life to 
another. A but slightly known coimtry lay ahead. Solitude and 
self-recollection are good for the soul if it would possess itself in 
peace. The fair brightness of the Indwelling Light had not been 
obscured in her during these months devoted to the world and 
to society. But it was inevitable that her consciousness of it, 
and consequently its clear-shining, should have suffered diminu- 
tion at times. The eager pressure of thinp to be done, things 
to be seen, of much conversation, the varied pageant of modem 
life perpetually presented to her eyes and her intelligence, could 
not but crowd out the spiritual order somewhat. Of late she had 
had only time to smile upon her God in passing, instead of spend- 
ing long hours within the courts of His temple. This she knew. 
It troubled her a little. She desired to return to a condition of 
more complete self-collectedness. And so, the first movement 
of surprise past, she hailed her solitude as a means of grace, and 
strove, in sweet sincerity, to make good use of it. 

And yet — since the human heart, if sound and wholesome, 
hungers, even when penetrated by godward devotion, for some 
fellow-creature on whom to expend its tenderness — Katherine, 
just now, regretted to be alone. The scene was so beautiful, 
she would gladly have had someone look on it beside herself, and 
share its charm. Then thoughts of the future obtruded them- 
selves. How would little Constance Quayle view Brockhurst? 
Would it claim her love ? Would she embrace the spirit of it, and 
make it not only the home of her fair, yoimg body, but the home 
of her guileless heart ? Katherine yearned in spirit over this girl 
standing on the threshold of all the deeper experiences of a 
woman's life, of those amazing revelations which marriage holds 
for an innocent and modest maiden. — But oh ! how lovely are 
such revelations when the lover is also the beloved ! 

Katherine moved on a few paces. The thought of all that, 
even now at forty-eight, cut her a little too sharply. It is not wise 
to call up visions of joys that are dead. She would think of 
something else, so she told herself, as she paused in her rustling 
grey dress upon the dry, gravel path, the surface of which still 
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sensibly held the warmth of the sun, while Camp squatted 
soberly on his haunches beside her. But, at first, only worrying 
thoughts responded to her call. — It was not quite kind, surely, of 
Julius to have left home just now. It was a little inconsiderate 
of him. If she dwelt on the thought of that, clearly it would vex 
her — so it must be banished. Reynolds, the housekeeper, had 
really been very p)erverse about the turning of the two larger china- 
closets into extra dressing-rooms for the week of the wedding, 
and Clara showed an inclination to back her up in opposition. 
Of course the maids would give in — they always did, and that 
without any subsequent attempt at small reprisals. Still the 
thought of that, too, was annoying and must be banished. — At 
dinner she had received a singular letter from . Honoria St. 
Quentin. It contained what appeared to Katherine as rather 
over-urgent protestations of affection and offers of service, if 
at any future time she — the writer — could be of use. The letter 
was charming in its slight extravagance. But it struck Katherine 
as incomprehensibly penitent in tone — the letter of one who has 
not treated a friend quite loyally and is hot with anxiety to atone. 
It was dated this morning too, and must have been posted 
at some surprisingly early hour to have thus reached Brock- 
hurst by the day mail. Lady Calmady did not quite relish 
the missive, somehow, notwithstanding its affection. It lacked 
the perfection of personal dignity which had pleased her 
heretofore in Honoria St. Quentin. She felt vaguely disap- 
pointed. And it followed that this thought, therefore, must go 
along with the rest. For she refused to be disquieted. She 
would compel herself to be at peace. 

So, putting these small sources of discomfort from her, as 
unworthy both of her better understanding and of this fair hour 
and fair place, Katherine yielded herself wholly to the influences 
of her surroundings. The dew was rising — promise of another hot, 
clear day to-morrow — and along with it rose a fragrance of wild 
thyme from the grass slopes immediately below. That fragrance 
mingled with the richer scents of jasmine, full-cupped, July roses, 
scarlet, trumpet-flowered honeysuckle, tall lilies, and great wealth 
of heavy-headed, clove carnations, veiling the red walls or set in 
the trim borders of the gardens behind. A strangely belated 
nightingale still sang in the big, Portugal laurel beside the quaint, 
pepper-pot summer-house in the far comer of the troco-ground, 
where the twenty-foot, brick wall dips, in steps of well-set masonry, 
to the grey, three-foot balustrade. She never remembered to have 
heard one sing so late in the summer. The bird was answered, 
moreover, by another singer from the coppice, bordering the trout- 
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stream which feeds the Long Water, away across the valley. In 
each case the song was, note for note, the same. But the chant 
of the near bird was hotly urgent in its passion of " wooing and 
winning ; " while the song of the answerer came chastened and 
ethereaUsed by distance. A fox barked sharply on the left, out in 
the Warren. And the churring of the night-hawks, as they flitted 
hither and thither over the beds of bracken and dog-roses, like 
gigantic moths, on swift, silent wings, formed a continuous 
accompaniment, as of a spinning-wheel, to the other sounds. 

Never, as she watched and listened, had the genius of 
Brockhurst appeared more potent or more enthralling. For a 
space she rested in it, asking nothing beyond that which sight 
and hearing could give. It was very good to breathe the scented 
air and be lulled by the inarticulate music of nature. It was 
good to cease from self and from all individual striving, to 
become a part merely of the universal movement of things, a 
link merely in the mighty chain of universal being. But such an 
impersonal attitude of mind cannot last long, least of all in the 
case of a woman 1 Katherine's heart awoke and cried again for 
some human object on which to expend itself, some kindred in- 
telligence to meet and reflect her own. Ah, were she but better, 
more holy and more wise, these cravings would doubtless not 
assail her ! The worship of the Indwelling Light would suflfice, 
and she would cease from desire of the love of any creature. 
But she had not journeyed so far upon the road of perfection yet, 
as she sadly told herself. Far from it. The nightingale sang on, 
sang of love, not far hence, not far above, not within the spirit 
only, but here, warm, immediate, and individual. And, do what she 
would, the song brought to her mind such love, as she herself had 
known it during the few golden months of her marriage — of meet- 
ings at night, sweet and sacred ; of partings, sweet and sacred too, 
at morning ; of secret delights ; of moments, at once pure and 
voluptuous, known only to virtuous lovers. It was not often that 
remembrance of all this came back to her, save as a faint echo of 
a once clear-sounding voice. Indeed she had supposed it all laid 
away forever, done with, even as the bright colours it had once 
so pleased her to wear were laid away in high, mahogany presses 
that lined one side of the lofty state-bedroom upstairs. But now 
remembrance laid violent hands on her, shaking both mind and 
body from their calm. The passion of the bird's song, the 
caressing suavity of the summer night, the knowledge, too, that 
so soon another bride and bridegroom would dwell here at 
Brockhurst, worked upon her strangely. She struggled with 
bexself, surprised and half angered by the force of her own 
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emotion, and pleaded at once against, and for, the satisfaction of 
the immense nostalgia which possessed her. 

" Ah i it is bitter, very bitter, to have had at once so much and 
so little. Bow my proud neck, O Lord, to Thy yoke. — If my be- 
loved had but been spared to me I had never walked in darkness, 
far from the way of faith, and my child had never suffered bodily 
disfigurement Perfect me, O God, even at the cost of further 
suffering. It is sad to be shut away from the joys of my woman- 
hood, while my life is still strong in me. Break me, O Lord, 
even as the ploughshare breaks the reluctant clod. Hold not 
Thy hand till the work be fully accomplished, and the earth be 
ready for the sowing which msdces for harvest — Give me back 
the beloved of my youth, the beloved of my life, if only for an 
hour. Teach me to submit. — Show me, beyond all dread of 
contradiction that vows, truly made, hold good even in that 
mysterious world beyond the grave. Show me that though the 
body — dear home and vehicle of love — may die, yet love in its 
essence remains everlastingly conscious, faithful and complete. 
Bend my will to harmony with Thine, O Lord, and cleanse me 
of self-seeking. — Ah ! but still let me see his face once again, once 
again, oh, my God — ^and I will rebel no more. Let me look on 
him, once again, if only for a moment, and I shall be content 
Hear me, I am greatly troubled, I am athirst — I faint " — 

Katherine's prayer, which had risen into audible speech, sank 
away into silence. The near nightingale had fallen silent alsa 
But from across the valley, chastened and etherealised by 
distance, still came the song of the answering bird. To 
Katherine those fine and delicate notes were full of promise. 
-They bore testimony to the soul which dwells forever behind 
the outward aspect and sense. Whether she fainted in good 
truth, or whether she passed, for a while, into that sublimated state 
of consciousness wherein the veils of habit cease to blind and 
something of the eternal essence and values of things is revealed — 
perception overstepping, for once, the limits of ordinary, earth- 
bound apprehension and transcending ordinary circumscription 
of time and place — she could not tell. Nor did she greatly care. 
For a great peace descended upon her, accompanied by a gentle, 
yet penetrating exp)ectancy. She stood very still, her feet set on 
the warm gravel, the night air wrapping her about as with a 
fragrant garment, the ghostly sweetness of that far-away bird-song 
in her ears, while momentarily the conviction of the near presence 
of the man who had so loved her, and whom she had so loved, 
deepened within her. And therefore it was without alarm, with- 
out any shock of amazement, that gradually she found her aware- 
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ness of that presence change from something felt, to something 
actually seen. 

He came towards her — that first Richard Calmady, her 
husband and lover — across the smooth, green levels of the 
troco-ground which lay dusky in the mingling half-lights of the 
nearly departed sunset and the rising moon — as he had come to 
her a hundred times in life, back from the farms or the moor- 
lands, from sport or from business, or from those early morning 
rides, the clean freshness of the morning upon him, after seeing 
his racehorses galloped He came bareheaded, in easy work- 
manlike garments, short coat, breeches, long boots and spurs. 
He came with the repose of movement which is bom of a well- 
knit frame, and a temperate life, and the grace of gentle blood. 
He came with the half smile on his lips, and the gladness in his 
eyes when they first met hers, which had always been there how- 
ever brief the parting. And Katherine perceived it was just thus 
our beloved dead must needs return to us — should they return at 
all — ^laying aside the splendours of the spirit in tenderness for 
mortal weakness. Even as the Christ laid aside the visible glory 
of the Godhead, and came a babe among men, so must they 
come in humble, every-day fashion, graciously taking on the 
manner and habit common to them during earthly life. There- 
fore she suffered no shrinking, but turned instinctively, as she 
had turned a hundred times, laughing very softly in the fulness 
of content, raising her hands, throwing back her head, knowing 
that he would come behind her and take her hands in his, and 
kiss her, so, bending down over her shoulder. And, when he 
came, she did not need to speak, but only to gaze into the well- 
beloved face, familiar, yet touched — ^as it seemed to her — with a 
mysterious and awful beauty, beholding which she divined the 
answer to many questions. 

For she p)erceived, as one waking from an uneasy dream 
perceives the comfortable truth of day, that her love was not 
given back to her, for the dear reason that her love had never 
been taken away. The fiction of Time ceased to rule in her, so 
that the joy of bride and new-wed wife, the strange, sweet 
perplexities of dawning motherhood were with her now, not as 
memories merely, but as actual, ever-present, deathless facts — the 
culminating, and therefore permanent, revelation of her individual 
experience. She perceived this continued and must continue, 
since it was the fine flower of her nature, the unit of her personal 
equation, the realisation of the eternal purpose concerning her of 
Almi^ty God. The fiction of old age was discredited, so was 
the bitterness of deposition, the mournful fiction of being passed 
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by and relegated to the second place. Her place was her own. 
Her standing ground in the universal order, a freehold, absolute 
and inalienable. She could not abdicate her throne, neither 
could any wrest it away from her. She perceived that not self- 
efifacement, but self-development, not dissolution, but evolution, 
was the service required of her. And, as divinely designed 
contribution to that end was every joy, every sorrow, laid 
upon her ; since by these was she differentiated from all others, 
by these was she built up into a separate existence, sane, 
harmonious, well-proportioned, a fair lamp lighted with a 
burning coal from off the altar of that God of whom it is written, 
not only that He is a consuming fire, but that He is Love. 

All this, and more, did Katherine apprehend, beholding the 

familiar, yet mysterious countenance of her well-beloved. And 

the tendency of that apprehension made for tranquillity of 

spirit, for a sure and certain hope. The faculty which reasons, 

1 » demands explanation and proof, might not be satisfied ; but that 

f' ' higher faculty which divines, accepts, believes, assuredly was so. 

; Nor could it be otherwise, since it is the spirit, the idea, not the 

letter, which giveth life. 

How long she stood thus, in tender and illuminating, though 
wordless, communion with the dead, Katherine did not know. 
The deepest spiritual experiences, like the most exquisite 
physical ones, are to be measured by intensity rather than 
duration. For a space the vision sensibly held her, the so 
ardently desired presence there incontestibly beside her, a 
^ personality vivid and distinct, yet in a way remote, serene as the 
immense dome of the cloudless sky, chastened and etherealised 
as the song of the answering nightingale; and in this differing 
from any bodily presence, as the song in question differed from 
that of the bird in the laurel close at hand. 
• Gradually, and with such sense of refreshment as one enjoys 

who, bathing in some clear stream at evening, washes away 
all soil and sweat of a weary journey, Katherine awoke to 
more ordinary observation of her material surroundings. She 
became aware that the dog. Camp, had turned singularly 
restless. He slunk away as though wishing to avoid her near 
neighbourhood, crawled back to her, with dragging hind- 
quarters, cringing and whining as though in acute distress. And, 
by degrees, another sound obtruded itself, speaking of haste and 
effort, notably at variance with the delicate and gracious stillness. 
It came from the highroad crossing the open moor, which 
loomed up a dark, straight ridge against the southern horizon. 
It came in rismg and falling cadence, but ever nearer and 
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nearer, increasingly distinct, increasingly urgent — the fast, steady 
trot of a horse. The moon, meanwhile, had swept clear of the 
sawlike edge of the fir forest ; and, while the thin, white light of it 
broadened upon the dewy grass and the beat of the horse-hoofs 
rang out clearer and clearer, Katherine was aware that the dear 
vision faded and grew faint As it had come, softly, without 
amazement or fear, so it departed, without agitation or sadness 
of ferewell, leaving Katherine profoundly consoled, the glory of 
her womanhood restored to her in the indubitable assurance that 
what had been of necessity continued, and forever was. 

And, therefore, she still listened but idly to the approaching 
sound, not reckoning with it as yet, though the roll of wheels 
was now added to the rapid beat of the hoofs of a trotting 
horse. It had turned down over the hillside by the cross road 
leading to the upper lodge. Suddenly it ceased. The shout of 
a man's voice, loud and imp)erative, a momentary pause, then 
the clang of heavy, iron gates swinging back into place ; and once 
again the roll of wheels and that steady, urgent, determined trot, 
coming nearer and nearer down the elm avenue, whose stately 
rows of trees looked as though made of ebony and burnished 
silver in the slanting moonlight On it came across the bridge 
spanning the glistering whiteness of the Long Water. And on 
again, steadily and no less rapidly, as though pressed by the 
hand of a somewhat merciless driver, hot to arrive, bearer of 
stirring tidings, up the steeply ascending hill to the house. 

Lady Calmady listened, beginning to question whom this 
nocturnal disturber of the peace of Brockhurst might be. But 
only vaguely as yet, since that which she had recently 
experienced was so great, so wide-reaching in its meaning and 
promise, that, for the moment, it dwarfed all other possible, all 
other imaginable, events. The gracious tranquillity which 
enveloped her could not be penetrated by any anxiety or 
premonition of momentous happenings as yet It was not so, 
however, with Camp. For a spirit of extravagant and mireasoning 
excitement appeared to seize on the dog. Forgetful of age, of 
stiff limbs and short-coming breath, he gambolled round Lady 
Calmady, describing crazy circles upon the grass, and barking 
until the unseemly din echoed back harshly from against the 
great red and grey facade. He fawned upon her, abject, yet 
compelling ; and, at last, as though exasperated by her absence 
of response, turned tail and bounded away through the garden- 
hall and along the terrace, disapp)earing through the small, arched 
side-door into the house. And there, within, stir and movement 
became momentarily more apparent. Shifting lights flashed out 
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through the many-paned windows, as though in quick search of 
some eagerly desired presence. 

Nevertheless, for a little space, Katherine lingered, the 
fragrance of the wild thyme and of the fair gardens still about 
her, the somnolent churring of the night-hawks and faint notes of 
the nightingale's song still saluting her ears. It was so difficult 
to return to and cope with the demands of ordinary life. For had 
she not been caught up into the third heaven and heard words 
unsp)eakable, unlawful, in their entirety, for living man to utter? 

But things terrestrial, in this case as in so many other cases, 
refused to make large room for, or brook delay from, things 
celestial. Two servants came out, hurriedly, from that same 
arched side-door. Then Clara, that devoted handmaiden, 
called from the window of the red drawing-room. 

" Her ladyship's there, on the troco-ground. Don't you see, 
Mr. Winter?" 

The buder hurried along the terrace. Katherine met him 
on the steps of the garden-hall. 

"Is anything wrong, Winter?" she asked kindly, for the 
trusted servant betrayed unusual signs of emotion. "Am I 
wanted ? " 

" Sir Richard has returned, my lady," he said, and his voice 
shook. "Sir Richard is in the Gun-Room. He gave orders 
that your ladyship should be told that he would be glad to speak 
to you immediately." 



CHAPTER IX 

IN WHICH DICKIE SHAKES HANDS WITH THE DEVIL 

" TV yr Y dear, this is quite unexpected." 

j[ V J[ Lady Calmady's tone was one of quiet, innate joy- 

ousness. A gentle brightness pervaded her whole aspect and 
manner. She looked wonderfully young, as though the hands 
of the clock had been put back by some twenty and odd years. 
Every line had disappeared from her face, and in her eyes was 
a clear shining very lovely to behold. Richard glanced at her 
as she came swiftly towards him across the room. Then he 
looked down again, and answered deliberately : — 

"Yes, it is, as you say, quite unexpected. This time last 
night I as little anticipated being back here as you anticipated 
my coming. But one's plans change rapidly and radically at 
times. Mine have done so." 
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He sat at the large, library writing-table, a pile of letters, 
papers, circulars, before him, judged unworthy of forwarding, 
wluch had accumulated during his absence. He tore off 
wrappers, tore op)en envelopes, quickly yet methodically, as 
though bending his mind with conscious determination to the 
performance of a self-inflicted task. Looking at the contents 
of each in turn, with an odd mixture of indifference and close 
attention, he flung the major part into the waste-paper basket 
set beside his revolving-chair. A tall, green-shaded lamp shed 
a circle of vivid light upon the silver and maroon leather 
furnishings of the writing-table, upon the young man's bent 
head, and upon his restless hands as they grasped, and 
straightened, and then tore, with measured if impatient precision, 
the letters and papers lying before him. 

Lady Calmady stood resting the tips of her fingers on the 
comer of the table, looking down at him with those clear shining 
eyes. His reception of her had not been demonstrative, but 
of that she was hardly sensible. The reconciling assurances of 
faith, the glories of the third heaven, still dazzled her somewhat. 
Her feet hardly touched earth yet, so that her mother-love, and 
all its sensitive watchfulness was, as yet, somewhat in abeyance. 
She spoke again with the same quiet joyousness of tone. 

'' You should have telegraphed to me, dearest, and then all 
would have been ready to welcome you. As it is, I fear, you 
must feel yourself a trifle neglected. I have been, or have 
fancied myself, mightily busy all day — foolishly cumbered about 
much serving — and had gone out to forget maids, and food, and 
domesticities generally, into the dear garden." — She paused, 
smiling. " Ah ! it is a gracious night," she said, " full of inspira- 
tion. You must have enjoyed the drive home. The household 
refuses to take this marriage of yours philosophically, Dickie. 
It demands great magnificence, quite as much, be sure, for its 
own glorification as for yours. It also multiplies small difficulties, 
after the manner of well-conducted households, as I imagine, 
since the world began." 

Richard tore the prospectus of a mining company, offering 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice, right across with a certain 
violence. 

" Oh, well, the household may forego its magnificence and 
cease from the multiplication of small difficulties alike, as far as 
any marriage of mine is concerned. You can tell the household 
so to-morrow, mother, or I can. Perhaps the irony of the 
position would be more nicely pointed by the announcement 
ccMning directly from myself. That would heighten the drama." 
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"But, Dickie, my dearest ?'' Katherine said, greatly per- 
plexed. 

" The whole aflfair is at an end Lady Constance Quayle is 
not going to marry me, and I am not going to marry Lady 
Constance Quayle. — On that point at least she and I are entirely 
at one. All London will know this to-morrow. Perhaps Brock- 
hurst, in the interests of its endangered philosophy, had better 
know it to-night" 

Richard leaned forward, opening, tearing, sorting the papers 
again. A rasping quality was in his voice and speech, hitherto 
unknown to his mother; a cold, imperious quality in his 
manner, also, new to her. And these brought her down to earth, 
setting her feet thereon uncompromisingly. And the earth on 
which they were thus set was, it must be owned, rather ugly. 
A woman made of weaker stuff would have cried out against 
such sudden and painful declension. But Katherine, happily 
lN)th for herself and for those about her, waking even from 
dreams of noble and far-reaching attainment, waked with 
not only her wits, but her heart, in steady action. Yet 
she in nowise went back on the revelation that had been 
vouchsafed to her. It was in nowise disqualified or rendered 
suspect, because the gamut of human emotion proved to have 
more extended range and more jarring discords than she had 
yet reckoned with. Her mind was large enough to make room 
for novel experience in sorrow, as well as in joy, retaining the 
while its poise and sanity. Therefore, recognising a new phase 
in the development of her child, she, without hesitation or 
regret of self-love for the disturbance of her own gladness, braced 
herself to meet it His pride had been wounded — somehow, 
she knew not how — to the very quick. And the smart of that 
wound was too shrewd, as yet, for any precious balms of 
articulate tenderness to soothe it. She must give it time to 
heal a little, meanwhile setting herself scrupulously to respect 
his dark humour, meet his pride with pride, his calm with at 
least equal calmness. 

She drew a chair up to the end of the table, and settled 
herself to listen quite composedly. 

" It will be well, dearest," she said, " that you should explain 
to me clearly what has happened. To do so may avert possible 
complications." 

Richard's hands paused among the papers. He regarded 
Lady Calmady reflectively, not without a grudging admiration. 
But an evil spirit possessed him, a necessity of mastery — in- 
evitable reaction from recently endured humiliation — which 
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provoked him to measure his strength against hers. He needed 
a sacrifice to propitiate his anger. That sacrifice must be in 
some sort a human one. So he deliberately pulled the tall 
lamp nearer, and swung his chair round sideways, leaning his 
elbow on the table, with the result that the light rested on his 
£ace. It did more. It rested upon his body, upon his legs and 
feet, disclosing the extent of their deformity. 

Involuntarily Katherine shrank back. It was as though he 
had struck her. Morally, indeed, he had struck her, for there 
was a C3rnical callousness in this disclosure, in this departure 
from his practice of careful and self-respecting concealment 
Meanwhile Richard watched her, as, shrinking, her eyelids 
drooped and quivered. 

"Mother," he said, quietly and imperatively. — And when, 
not without p)erceptible effort, she again raised her eyes to his, 
he went on : — " I quite agree with you that it will be well for 
me to explain with a view to averting possible complication^ 
It has become necessary that we should clearly understand one 
another — at least that you, my dear mother, should understand 
my position fully and finally. We have been too nice, you and 
I, heretofore, and, the truth being very far from nice, have 
expended much trouble and ingenuity in our efforts to ignore 
it We went up to London in the fond hope that the world 
at large would support us in our self-deception. So it did, for 
a time. But, being in the main composed of very fairly 
honest and sensible p)ersons, it has grown tired of sentimental 
lying, of helping us to bury our heads ostrich-like in the sand. 
It has gone over to the side of truth — that very far from flatter- 
ing or pretty truth to which I have just alluded — with this result, 
among others, that my engagement has come to an abrupt and 
really rather melodramatic conclusion." 

He paused. 

" Go on, Richard," Lady Calmady said, " I am listening." 

He drew himself up, sitting very erect, keeping his eyes 
steadily fixed on her, speaking steadily and coldly, though his 
lips twitched a little. 

''Lady Constance did me the honour to call on me last 
night, rather later than this, absenting herself in the very thick 
of Lady Louisa Barking's ball for that purpose." 

Katherine moved slightly, her dress rustled. 

"Yes — considering her character and her training it was a 
rather surprising d-marche on her part, and bore convincing 
testimony to her agitation of mind." 

" Did she come sdone ? " 
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Richard lapsed into an easier position. 

"Oh, dear no!" he said. "Allowing for the desperation 
which dictated her proceedings, they were carried out in a 
very regular manner, with a praiseworthy regard for appear- 
ances. Lady Constance is, in my opinion, a very sweet person. 
She is perfectly modest and has an unusual regard — as women 
go— for honour and duty — as women understand them." — Again 
his voice took on that rasping quality. " She brought a friend, 
a young lady, with her. Fortimately there was no occasion for 
me to speak to her — she had the good taste to efface herself 
during our interview. But I saw her in the hall afterwards. I 
shall always remember that very distinctly. So, I imagine, will 
she. Then Lord Shotover waited outside with the carriage. 
Oh ! believe me, admitting its inherent originality, the affair was 
conducted with an admirable r^ard for appearances." 

Again the regular flow of Richard's speech was broken. His 
throat had gone very dry. 

" Lady Constance appealed to me in extremely moving terms, 
articulate and otherwise, to set her free." 

" To set her free — and upon what grounds ? " 

" Upon the rather crude, but pre-eminently sensible grounds, 
my dear mother, that after full consideration, she foimd the bid 
was not high enough." 

" Indeed," Katherine said. 

" Yes, indeed, my dear mother," Richard repeated. " Does 
that surprise you? It quite ceased to surprise me, when she 
pointed out the facts of the case. For she was touchingly 
sincere. I respected her for that. The position was an un- 
gracious one for her. She has a charming nature, and really 
wanted to spare me just as much as was possible along with 
the gaining of her cause. Her gift of speech is limited, you 
know ; but then no degree of eloquence or diplomacy could have 
rendered that which she had to say agreeable to my self esteem. 
Oh ! on the whole she did it very well, very conclusively." 

Richard raised his head, pausing a moment Again that dry- 
ness of the throat checked his utterance. And then, recalling 
the scene of the past night, a great wave of unhappiness, pure 
and simple, of immense disappointment, immense self-disgust 
broke over him. His anger, his outraged pride, came near 
being swamped by it He came near losing his bitter self- 
control and crying aloud for help. But he mastered the in- 
clination, perhaps unfortunately, and continued speaking. 

" Yes, decidedly, with the exception of Ludovic, that family 
do not possess ready tongues, yet they contrive to make their 
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meaning pretty plain in the end. I have just driven over from 
Whitney, and am fresh from a fine example of eventual plain 
speaking from that excellent father of the family, Lord Fallow- 
feild. It was instructive. For the main thing, after all, as we 
must both agree, mother, is to understand oneself clearly and 
to make oneself clearly understood. And in this respect you 
and I, I'm afraid, have failed a good deal. Blinded by our own 
fine egoism we have even failed altogether to understand others. 
Lady Constance, for instance, possesses very much more character 
than it suited us to credit her with." 

'' You are harsh, dearest," Katherine murmured, and her lips 
trembled. 

" Not at all," he answered. " I have only said good-bye to 
lying. Can you honestly deny, my dear mother, that the whole 
affair was just one of convenience ? I told you — it strikes me 
now as a rather brutally primitive announcement — that I wanted 
a wife because I wanted a son — a son to prove to me the entirety 
of my own manhood, a son to give me at second hand certain 
obvious pleasures and satisfactions which I am debarred, as you 
know, from obtaining at first hand. You engaged to find me a 
bride. Poor, little Lady Constance Quayle, unluckily for her, 
appeared to meet our requirements, being pretty and healthy, 
and too iimocent and undeveloped to suspect the rather mean 
advantage we proposed to take of her. — What? I know it 
sounds rather gross stated thus plainly. But, the day of lies 
being over, dare you deny it? — Well then, we proceeded to 
traffic for this desirable bit of young womanhood, of pro- 
spective maternity, — to buy her from such of her relations as 
were perverted enough to countenance the transaction, just as 
shamelessly as though we had gone into the common bazaar, 
after the manner of the cynical East, and bargained for her, poor 
child, in fat-tailed sheep or cowries. Doesn't it appear to you 
almost incredible, almost infamous that we — you and I, mother 
— should have done this thing ? The price we offered seemed 
sufficient to some of her p)eople — not to all, I have learned that 
past forgetting to-day, thanks to Lord Fallowfeild's thick-headed, 
blundering veracity. But, thank Heaven, she had more heart, 
more sensibility, more self-respect, more decency, than we 
allowed for. She plucked up spirit enough to refuse to be 
bought and sold like a pedigree filly or heifer. I think that 
was rather heroic, considering her traditions and the pressure 
which had been brought to bear to keep her silent. I can only 
honour and reverence her for coming to tell me frankly, though 
at the eleventh hour, that she preferred a man of no particular 
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position or fortune, but with the ordinary complement of limbs, 
to Brockhurst, and the house in London, and my forty to forty- 
five thousand a year, plus " — 

Richard laughed savagely, leaning forward, spreading out 
his arms. 

"Well, my dear mother, — since, as I say, the day of lies is 
over, — plus the remnant of a human being you may see here, at 
this moment, if you will only have the kindness to look ! " 

At first Katherine had listened in mute surprise, bringing her 
mind, not without difficulty, into relation to the immediate and 
the present. Then watchful sjnnpathy had been aroused, then 
anxiety, then tenderness, denying itself expression since the time 
for it was not yet ripe. But as the minutes lengthened and the 
flow of Richard's speech not only continued, but gained in 
volume and in force, sympathy, anxiety, tenderness, were merged 
in an emotion of ever-deepening anguish, so that she sat as one 
who contemplates, spell -bound, a scene of veritable horror. 
From regions celestial to regions terrestrial she had been hurried 
with rather dislocating suddenness. But her sorry journey did 
not end there. For hardly were her feet planted on solid earth 
again, than the demand came that she should descend still 
further — to regions sub-terrestrial, regions frankly infernal And 
this descent to hell, though rapid to the point of astonishment, 
was by no means easy. Rather was it violent and remorseless — 
a driving as by reiterated blows, a rude, merciless dragging 
onward and downward. Yet, even so, for all the anguish and 
shame — as of unseemly exposure — the p)erversion of her inten- 
tion and action, the scorn so ruthlessly poured upon her, it was 
less of herself, the compelled, than of Richard, the compelling, 
that she thought For even while his anger thus drove and 
dragged her, he himself was tortured in the flame far below — so 
it seemed, and that constituted the finest sting of her agony — 
beyond her power to reach or help. She, after all, but stood on 
the edge of the crater, watching. He fought, right down in the 
molten waves of it — fought with himself, too, more fiercely even 
than he fought with her. So that now, as years ago waiting outside 
the red drawing-room hearing the stem, peremptory tones of the 
surgeons, the moan of unspeakable physical pain, the grating of 
a saw, picturing the dismemberment of the living body she so 
loved, Katherine was tempted to run a little mad and beat her 
beautiful head against the wall. But age, while taking no jot or 
tittle from the capacity of suffering, still, in sane and healthy 
natures, brings a certain steadiness to the brain and coolness to 
the blood Therefore Katherine sat very still and silent, her 
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sweet eyes half closed, her spirit bowed in unspoken prayer. 
Surely the all-loving God, who, but a brief hour ago, had vouch- 
safed her the fair vision of the delight of her youth, would ease 
his torment and spare her son ? 

And, all the while, outward nature remained reposeful and 
gracious in aspect as ever. The churring of the night-hawks, the 
occasional bark of the fox in the Warren, the song of the answer- 
ing nightingales, wandered in at the open casements. And, along 
with these, came the sweetness of the beds of wild thyme from 
the grass slopes, and the rich, languid scent of the blossom of 
the little, round-headed, orange trees set, in green tubs, below the 
carven guardian griffins on the flight of steps leading up to the 
main entrance. That which had been lovely, continued lovely 
stilL And, therefore perhaps, — she could hope it even amid the 
fulness of her anguish, — the gates of hell might stand open to 
ascending as well as descending feet ; and so that ayrful road might 
at last — at last — be retraced by this tormented child of hers, 
whom, though he railed against her, she still supremely loved. 

But Ridaard, whether actually or intentionally it would be 
difficult to say, misinterpreted and resented her silence and 
apparent calm. He waited for a time, his eyes fastened upon 
her half-averted face. Then he picked up one of the remaining 
packets from the table, tore off the wrapper, glanced at the 
contents, stretched out his left arm holding the said contents 
suspended over the waste-paper basket 

" Yes, it is evident," he declared, " even you do not care to 
look ! Well, then, must you not admit that you and I have been 
guilty of an extravagance of fatuous folly, and worse, in seriously 
proposing that a well-bom, sensitive girl should not only look 
at, habitually and closely, but take for all her chance in life a 
crippled dwarf like me — an anomaly, a human curiosity, a creature 
so unsightly that it must be carried about like any baby-in-arms 
lest its repulsive ungainliness should sicken the bystanders if, 
leaving the shelter of a railway-rug and an arm-chair, it tries — 
unhappy brute — to walk? — Oh! I'm not angry with her. I 
don't blame her. Fm not surprised. I agree with her down to 
the ground. I sjnnpathise and comprehend — no man more. I 
told her so last night — only amazed at the insane egoism that 
could ever have induced me to view the matter in any other 
light. Women are generally disposed to be hard on one another. 
But if you, my dear mother, should be in any degree tempted to 
be hard on Constance Quayle, I beg you to consider your own 
engagement, your own marriage, my father's " — 

Here Katherine interrupted him, rising in sudden revolt. 
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"No, no, Richard," she said, "that is more, my dear, than I 
can either permit or can bear. If you have any sort of mercy 
left in you, do not bring your fathei^s name, and that which lies 
between him and me, into this hideous conversation." 

The young man looked hard at her, and then opening his 
hand, let the pieces of torn paper flutter down into the basket 
It was done with a singularly measured action, symbolic of 
casting off some last tie, severing some last link, which bound 
his life and his allegiance to his companion. 

" Yes, exactly," he said. " As I expected, the day of lying 
being over, you as good as own it an outrage to your taste, and 
your affections, that so frightful a thing, as I am, should venture 
to range itself alongside your memories of your husband. Out 
of your own mouth are you judged, my dear mother. And, if I 
am thus to you, upon whom, after all, I have some natural claim, 
what must I be to others ? Think of it ! What indeed ! " 

Katherine made no attempt to answer. Perception of the 
grain of truth which seasoned the vast, the glaring, injustice of 
his accusations unnerved her. His speech was ingeniously cruel. 
His humour such, that it was vain to protest. And the hopeless- 
ness of it all affected her to the point of physical weakness. She 
moved across the room, intending to gain the door and go, for 
it seemed to her the limit of her powers of endurance had been 
reached. But her strength would not carry her so far. She 
stumbled on the upturned comer of the shining, tiger-skin rug, 
recovered herself trembling, and laid hold of the high, narrow, 
marble shelf of the chimney-piece for support. She must rest a 
little lest her strength should wholly desert her, and she should 
fall before reaching the door. 

Behind her, within the circle of lamplight, Richard remained, 
still sorting, tearing, flinging away that which remained of the 
pile of papers. This deft, persistent activity of his, in its mixture 
of purpose and abstraction, was agitating — seeming, to Katherine's 
listening ears, as though it might go on endlessly, until not only 
these waste papers, but all and everything within his reach, 
things spiritual, things of the heart, duties, obligations, gracious 
and tender courtesies, as well as things merely material, might 
be thus relentlessly scrutinised, judged worthless, rent asunder 
and cast forth. What would be spared she wondered, what left ? 
And, when the work of destruction was completed, what would 
follow next? — Bracing herself, she turned, purposing to close 
the interview by some brief pleading of indisposition and to 
escape. But, as she did so, the sound of tearing ceased. 
Richard slipped down from his place at the writing-table, and 
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shuffling across the room, flung himself into the long, low 
arm-chair on the opposite side of the fireplace. 

" I don't want to detain you for an unreasonable length of 
time, mother," he said. "We understand each other in the 
main, I think, and that without subterfuge or self-deception at 
last. But there are details to be considered ; and, as I leave here 
early to-morrow morning, I think you'll feel with me it's desirable 
we should have our talk out There are a good many eventu- 
alities for which it's only reasonable and prudent to make 
provision on the eve of an indefinitely long absence. Practi- 
cally a good many people are jdependent on me, one way and 
another, and I don't consider it honourable to leave their affairs 
at loose ends, however uncertain my own future may be." 

Richard's voice had still that rasping quality, while his 
bearing was instinct with a coldly dominating, and almost 
aggressive, force. Katherine, though little addicted to fear, felt 
strangely shaken, strangely alienated by the dead weight of the 
personality, by perception of the innate and tremendous vigour, 
of this being to whom she had given birth. She had imagined, 
specially during the last few months of happy and intimate 
companionship^ that if ever mother knew her child, she knew 
Richard — through and through. But it appeared she had been 
mistaken. For here was a new Richard, at once terrible and 
magnificent, regarding whom she could predicate nothing with 
certainty. He defied her tenderness, he outpaced her imagina- 
tion, he paralysed her will. Between his thoughts, desires, 
intentions, and hers, a blind blank space had suddenly intruded 
itself, impenetrable to her thought. In person he was here close 
beside her, in mind he was despairingly far away. And to this last, 
not only his words, but his manner, his expression, his singular, 
3ret sombre beauty, bore convincing testimony. He had matured 
with an almost unnatural rapidity, leaving her far behind. In his 
presence she felt diffident, mentally insecure, even as a child. 

She remained standing, holding tightly to the narrow ledge 
of the mantelpiece. She felt dazed and giddy as in face of some 
upheaval, some cataclysm, of nature. In relation to her son she 
was conscious, in truth, that her whole world had suffered 
shipwreck. 

"Where are you going, Dickie?" she asked at last very 
simply. 

"Anjn^rhere and everywhere where amusement, or even the 
semblance of it, is to be had," he answered. — " Do you wish to 
know how long I shall be away? Just precisely as long as 
amusement in any form offers itself, and as my power of being 
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amused remains to me. This strikes you as slightly ignoble ? I 
am afraid that's a point, my dear mother, upon which I am 
supremely indifferent You and I have posed rather extensively 
on the exalted side of things so far, have strained at gnats and 
finished up by swallowing a remarkably full-grown cameL This 
whole business of my proposed marriage has been an)rthing but 
graceful, when looked at in the common-sense way in which most 
people, of necessity, look at it Lord Fallowfeild appealed to 
me against myself — which appeared to me slightly humorous — as 
one man of the world to another. That was an eye-opener. It 
was likewise a profitable lesson. I promptly laid it to heart 
And it is exclusively from the point of view of the man of the 
world that I propose to regard myself, and my circumstances, 
and my personal peculiarities, in future. So, to begin with, 
if you please, from this time forth, we put aside all question ojf 
marriage in my case. We don't make any more attempts to buy 
innocent and well-bred, young girls, inviting them to condone my 
obvious disabilities in consideration of my little title and my 
money." 

Richard ceased to look at Lady Calmady. He looked away 
through the open window into the serene sky of the summer 
night, a certain hunger in his expression not altogether pleasant 
to witness. 

" Fortunately," he continued, with something between a laugh 
and a sneer, "there is a mighty army of women — ^always has 
been — who don't come under the head of innocent, young girls, 
though some of them have plenty of breeding of a kind. They 
attach no superstitious importance to the marriage ceremony. 
My position and money may obtain me consolations in their 
direction." 

Lady Calmady ceased to require the cold support of the 
marble mantelshelf. 

"It is unnecessary for us to discuss that subject, at least, 
Richard," she said. 

The young man turned his head again, looking full at her. 
And again the distance that divided her from him became, to 
her, cruelly apparent, while his strength b^ot in her a shrinking 
of fear. 

" I am sorry," he replied, " but I can't agree with you there. 
It is inevitable that we should differ in the future, and that you 
should frequently disapprove. I can't expect you to emancipate 
yourself from prejudice, as I am already emancipated. I am not 
sure I even wish that Still, whatever the future may bring forth, 
of this, my dear mother, I am determined to make a clean breast 
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tCMiight, so that you shall never have cause to charge me with 
lack of frankness or of attempt to deceive you." 

Yet, at the moment, the poor mother's heart cried out to be 
deceived, if thereby it might be eased a little of suffering. Then, 
a nobler spirit prevailing within her, Katherine rallied her fortitude. 
Better he should be bound to her even by cynical avowal of 
projected vice, than not bound at alL Listening now, she gained 
the right — a bitter enough right — to command a measure of 
his confidence in those still darker days which, as she apprehended, 
only too certainly lay ahead. So she answered, calmly : — 

"Go on, Ridiard. As you say we may differ in the future. 
I may disapprove, but I can be silent You are right It is 
better for us both that I should hear." 

And once more the young man was compelled to yield her a 
grudging admiration. His tone softened somewhat 

"I don't like to see you stand, mother," he said. "Our 
conversation may be prolonged. One never quite knows what 
may crop up. You will be overtired. And to-morrow, when I 
am gone, there will be things to do." 

Lady Calmady drew forward the chair from the end of the 
writing-table. Her back was towards the lamp, her face in 
shadow. Of this she was glad. In a degree it lessened the 
strain. The sweet, night air, coming in at the open casements, 
fluttered the lace on her bodice, as with the touch of a light, 
cool hand. Of this she was glad too. It was refreshing, and 
she grew increasingly exhausted and physically weak. Richard 
observed her, not without solicitude. 

" I am afraid you are not well, mother," he said. 

But Katherine shook her head, smiling upon him with misty 
eyes and lips somewhat tremulous. ' 

"I am always well," she replied. "Only to-night it has 
been given me to scale heights and sound opposing depths, 
and I am a little overcome by perplexity and by surprise. But 
what does that signify ? I shall have plenty of time — too much 
probably — in which to rest and range my ideas when — you are 
gone, my dearest" 

" You must not be here alone." 

" Oh no ! People will visit me, no doubt, animated by kindly 
wishes to lessen my solitude," she answered, still smiling. Re- 
membrance of Honoria St. Quentin's letter came to her mind. 
Could it be that the girl had some inkling of what was in store 
for her, and that this had inspired the slight over-warmth of her 
protestations of affection ? — " Honoria would always be ready to 
oome^ should I ask her," she said. 

a4 
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All solicitude passed from Richard's expression, all softening 
from his tone. 

''By all means ask her. That would cap the climax, and 
round the irony of the situation to admiration ! " 

" Indeed ? Why ? " Katherine inquired, painfully impressed 
by the renewed bitterness of his manner. 

" If you're fond of her that is convincingly sufficient. She 
and I have never been very S3rmpathetic, but that's a detail I 
shall be gone. Therefore pray have her, or anybody else you 
happen to fancy, so long as you do have someone. You 
mustn't be here alone." 

'' Julius remains faithful through all chances and changes." 

"But I imagine even Julius has sufficient social sense to 
perceive that faithfulness may be a little out of place at this 
juncture. At least I sincerely hope he'll perceive it, for other- 
wise he will have to be made to do so — and that will be a 



nuisance." 



''Dickie, Dickie, what are you implying?" Lady Calmady 
exclaimed. "By what strange and unlovely thoughts are you 
possessed to-night?" 

" I am learning to look at things as the average man of the 
world looks at them, that's all," he said. " We have been too 
refined, you and I, to be self-critical, with the consequence 
that we have allowed ourselves a considerable degree of latitude 
in many directions. Julius' permanent residence here ranks 
among the fine-fanciful disregardings of accepted proprieties with 
which we have indulged ourselves. But spades are to be called 
spades in future — at least by me. So, for the very same reason 
that I go forth, like the average man of the world, to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season, do I object to Julius, or any other 
man, being your guest during my absence, unless you have some 
woman of your own position in life living here with you. The 
levels in social matters have changed, once and for all. I have 
come to a sane mind and renounced the eccentric subterfuges 
and paltry hypocrisies, by means of which we have attempted, 
you and I, to keep disagreeable facts at bay. Truth, bare and 
unabashable, is the only goddess I worship henceforth." 

He leaned forward, laying his hands upon the arms of his 
chair. His manner was harsh still. But all coldness had 
departed from it, rather did a white heat of passion consume 
him dreadful to witness. 

" Yes, it is wisest to repeat that, so that, on your part, there 
may be no excuse for any shadow of misapprehension. The 
levels have altered. The old ones can never be restored. I 
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want to have you grasp this, mother — swallow it, digest it, so that 
it passes into fibre and tissue of your every thought about me. 
For an acutely unscientific, an ingeniously unreasonable, idea 
obtains widely among respectable, sentimental, so-called religious 
persons, regarding those who are the victims of disfiguring 
accident, or, like myself, are physically disgraced from birth. 
Because we have been deprived of our natural rights, because 
we have so abominably little, we are expected to be slavishly 
grateful for the contemptible pittance that we have. Because, 
slothfuUy, by His neglect, or, wantonly, for His amusement, the 
Creator has tortured us, maiming, distorting us, setting us up as 
a laughing-stock before all man and womankind — because He 
has played a ghastly and brutal practical joke on us, fixing the 
marks of low comedy in our living flesh and bone — ^therefore we, 
forsooth, are to be more pious, more clean-living, temperate, and 
discreet than the rest — to bow amiably beneath the cross, grate- 
fully to kiss the rod ! Those irregularities of conduct which are 
smiled at, and taken for granted, in a man made after the normal, 
comely fashion, become a scandal in the case of a poor, unhappy 
devil like me, at which good people hold up their hands in 
horror. Faugh ! — I tell you I*m sick of such cowardly cant. A 
pretty example the Almighty's set me of justice and mercy! 
Handsome encouragement He has given me to be virtuous and 
sober! Much I have for which to praise His holy name! 
Arbitrarily, without excuse, or faintest show of antecedent reason, 
He has elected to curse. And the curse will cling forever and 
ever, till they lay me in a coffin nearly half as short again as that 
of any other man, and leave the hideousness of my deformity to 
be obliterated and purged at last— eaten away by the worms in 
the dark.** 

Richard stretched out his hands, palms upward. 

" And in return for all this shall I bless ? No, indeed — no, 
thank you. Not even towards God Almighty Himself will I 
play the part of lick-spittle and sycophant I have fine enough 
stuff in me, let alone the energy begotten by the flagrance of 
His injustice, to take higher grounds with Him than that I 
will break what men hold to be His laws, wherever and whenever 
I can — I will make hay of His so-called natural and moral order, 
just as often as I get the chance. I will curse, and again curse, 
back." 

The speaker's voice was deep and resonant, filling the whole 
room. His utterance deliberate and unshaken. His face dark 
with the malign beauty of implacable hatred. Hearing him, 
seeing him thus, Katherine Calmad/s fortitude forsook her. She 
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ceased to distinguish or discriminate. Nature gave way. She 
knelt upon the floor before him, her hands clasped, tears 
coursing down her cheeks. But of her attitude and aspect she 
was unconscious. 

" Oh, Richard, Richard," she cried, " forgive me ! Curse me, 
my dearest, throw all the blame on me, my dearest — I accept 
it — not on God Only try, try to forgive! Forgive me for 
being your mother. Forgive me that I ever loved and married. 
Forgive me the intolerable wrong which, all unknowingly, I did 
you before your birth. I humble myself before you, and with 
reason. For I am the cause ; I, who would give my life for your 
happiness, my blood for your healing, a thousand times. But 
through all these years I have done my poor best to serve you 
and to make up. The hypocrisies and subterfuges which you 
lash so scornfuUy — ^and rightly perhaps — were the fruit of my 
overcare for you. Rail at me. I deserve it Perhaps I have 
been faithless, but only once or twice, and for a moment. I was 
faithless towards you here, in the garden to-night. But then I 
supposed you content Ah ! I hardly know what I say ! — Only 
rail at me, my beloved, not at God. And then try — try not to 
leave me in anger. Try, before you go, to forgive ! " 

Richard had sunk back in his chair, his hands clasped behind 
his head, watching her. It gave him the strangest sensation to 
see his mother kneeling before him thus. At first it shocked 
him almost to the point of heated protest, as against a thing 
unpermissible and indecorous. Then, the devils of wounded pride, 
of anarchy, and of revolt asserting themselves, he began to relish, 
to be appeased by, the imseemly sight Little Lady Constance 
Quayle, and all that of which she was the symbol, had dis- 
appointed and escaped him. But here was a woman, worth a 
dozen Constance Quayles, in beauty, in intellect, and in heart, 
prostrate before him, imploring his clemency as the penitent 
implores the absolution of the priest! An evil gladness took 
him that he had power thus to subjugate so regal a creature. 
His gluttony of inflicting pain — since he himself suffered — his 
gluttony of exercising dominion — since he himself had been 
defied and defrauded — was in a degree satisfied. His arrogance 
was at once reinforced and assuaged. 

** It is absurd to speak of forgiveness," he said presently, and 
slowly, "as it is absurd to speak of restitution. These are mere 
words, having no real tally in fact We appear to have volition, 
but actually and essentially we are as leaves driven by the wind. 
Where it blindly drives, there we blindly go. So it has been 
from the beginning. So it always will be. In the last twenty- 
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four hours there are many things I have ceased to believe in, 
and among them, my dear mother, is human responsibility.'' 

He paused, and motioned Lady Calmady towards her chair 
with a certain authority. 

" Therefore calm yourself," he said. " Grieve as little as may 
be about all this matter, and let us talk it over without further 
emotion." 

He waited a brief space, giving her time to recover her com- 
posure, and then continued coldly, with a careful abstention 
from any show of feeling. 

"Let us dear our minds of cant, and go forward knowing 
that there is really neither good nor evil. For these — even as 
God Himself, whose existence I treated from the anthro- 
pomorphic standpoint just now, so as to supply myself with a 
target to shoot a^ a windmill at which to tilt, a row of ninepins 
set up for the mere satisfaction of knocking them down again — 
these are plausible delusions invented by man, in the vain effort 
to protect himself and his fellows from the profoimd sense of 
loneliness, and impotence, which seizes on him if he catches 
so much as a passing glimpse of the gross comedy of human 
aspiration, human affection, briefly human existence." 

But, strive as he might, excitement gained on Richard 
once more, for young blood is hot and gallops masterfully along 
the veins, specially under the whip of real or imagined disgrace. 
He sat upright, grasping the arms of his chair, and looking, not 
at his mother, but away into the deep of the summer night. 

" Perhaps my personal peculiarities confer on me unusually 
acute perception of the inherent grossness of the human comedy. 
I propose to take the lesson to heart. They teach me not to 
sacrifice the present to the future ; but to fling away ideals like 
so much waste paper, and just take that which I can immediately 
get They tell me to limit my horizon, and go the common way 
of common, coarse-grained, sensual man — in as far as that way 
is possible to me — ^and be of this world worldly. And so, mother, 
I want you to understand that from this day forth I turn over a 
new leaf, not only in thought, but in conduct I am going to 
have just all that my money and position, and even this vile 
deformity — for, by God, I'll use that too— what people won't give 
for love they'll give for curiosity— can bring me of pleasure and 
notoriety. I am going to lay hold of life with these rather 
horribly strong arms of mine" — he looked across at Lady 
Calmady with a sneering smile. — " Strong ? " he repeated, " strong 
as a young bull-ape's. I mean to tear the very vitals out of 
living; to tear knowledge, excitement, intoxication, out of it, 
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making them, by right of conquest, my own. I will compel 
existence to yield me all that it yields other men, and more — 
because my senses are finer, my acquaintance with sorrow more 
intimate, my quarrel with fortune more vital and more just. As 
I cannot have a wife, 111 have mistresses. As I cannot have 
honest love, I'll have gratified lust I am not stupid. I shall 
not follow the beaten track. My imagination has been stimu- 
lated into rather dangerous activity by the pre-natal insult put 
upon me. And now that I have emancipated myself, I propose 
to apply my imagination practically." 

The young man flung himself back in his chair again. 

" There ought to be startling results," he said, with gloomy 
exultation. "Don't you think so, mother? There should be 
startling results." 

Lady Calmady bowed herself together, putting her hands over 
her eyes. Then raising her head, she managed to smile at him, 
though very sadly, her sweet face drawn by exhaustion and 
marred by lately shed tears. 

" Ah yes, my dearest," she answered, " no doubt the results 
will be startling ; but whether any sensible increase of happiness, 
either to yourself or others, will be counted among them is open 
to question." 

Richard laughed bitterly. — " I shall have lived, anyhow," he 
rejoined. "Worn out, not rusted and rotted out — which, 
according to our former fine-fanciful programme, seemed the 
only probable consummation of my unlucky existence." 

His tone changed, becoming quietly businesslike and in- 
different 

" I am entering horses for some of the French events, and I 
go through to Paris to-morrow to see various men there and 
make the necessary arrangements. I shall take Chifney with me 
for a few days. But the stables will not give you any trouble. 
He will have given all the orders." 

" Very well," Katherine said mechanically. 

" Later I shall go on to Baden-Baden." 

Katherine rallied somewhat 

" Helen de Vallorbes is there," she said, not without a trace 
of her former pride. 

"Certainly Helen de Vallorbes is there," he answered. 
"That is why I go. I want to see her. It is inconsistent, I 
admit, for Helen remains the one person gloriously untouched 
by the wreck of the former order of things. Pray let there be no 
misconception on that point. She belonged to the ideal order, 
she belongs to it still." 
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" Ah, my dear, my dear ! " Katharine almost cried. His per- 
versity hurt her a little too much so that the small, upspringing 
flame of decent pride was quenched. 

"Yes," he went on, "there was my initial, my cardinal, 
mistake. For I was a traitor to all that was noblest and best in 
me, when I persuaded myself, and weakly permitted vou to 
persuade me, that a loveless marriage is better than a love in 
which marriage is impossible, — that Lady Constance Quayle, 
poor little soul, bought, paid for, and my admitted property, 
could fill Helen's place, — though Helen was — and I intend her 
to remain so, for I care for her enough to hold her honour as 
sacred as I do your own — for ever inaccessible." 

Lady Calmady staggered to her feet. 

"That is enough, Richard," she said. "That is enough. If 
you have more to say, in pity leave it until to-morrow." 

The young man looked at her strangely. 

" You are ill, mother," he said. 

" No, no, I am only broken-hearted," she replied. " And a 
broken heart, alas ! never killed so healthy a body as mine. I 
shall survive this — and more perhaps. God knows. Do not vex 
yourself about me, Dickie. — Go, live your life as it seems fit to 
you. I have not the will, even had I the right, to restrain you. 
And meanwhile I will be the steward of your goods, as, long 
ago, when you were a child and belonged to me wholly. You 
can trust me to be faithful and discreet, at least in financial and 
practical matters. If you ever need me, I will come even to the 
ends of the earth. And should the desire take you to return, 
here you will find me. — And so, good-bye, my darling. I am 
foolishly tired. I grow light-headed, and dare not linger, lest in 
my weakness I say that which I afterwards regret." 

She passed to the door and went out, without looking back. 

Left to himself Richard Calmady crossed to the writing-table, 
swung himself up into the revolving chair, and remained there 
sorting and docketing papers far into the night. But once, 
stooping, with long-armed adroitness, to unlock the lowest drawer 
of the table, a madness of disgust towards the unsightliness of 
his own person seized on and tore him. 

" O God, God, God 1 " he cried aloud, in the extremity of 
his passion, " why hast Thou made me thus ? " 

And to that question, as yet, there was no answer, though it 
rang afar over the sleeping park, and up to the clear shining stars 
of the profoimd and peaceful summer night 
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CHAPTER I 



IN WHICH THE READER IS COURTEOUSLY ENTREATED TO GROW 



OLDER BY THE SPACE OF SOME 
SAIL SOUTHWARD HO ! AWAY 



FOUR YEARS, AND TO 



THE south-easterly wind came fresh across the bay from the 
crested range of the Monte Sant* Angelo. The blossoms 
of the Judas-trees, breaking from the smooth grey stems and 
branches— on which they perch so quaintly — fell in a red-mauve 
shower upon the slabs of the marble pavement, upon the mimic 
waves of the fountain basin, and upon the clustering curls, and 
truncated shoulders, of the bust of Homer standing in the shade 
of the grove of cypress and ilex which sheltered the square, high- 
lying hill-garden, at this hour of the morning, from the fierceness 
of the sun. They floated as far even as the semicircular steps 
of the pavilion on the extreme right — the leaded dome of which 
showed dark and livid on the one side, white and glistering 
on the other, against the immense and radiant panorama of 
mountain, sea, and sky. 

The garden, its fountains, neatly clipped shrubs, and formal 
paved alleys, was backed by a large villa of the square, flat-roofed 
order common to southern Italy. The record of its age had 
recently suffered modification by application of a coat of stucco, 
of a colour intermediate between faint lemon-yellow and pearl- 
grey, and by the renovation of the fine arabesques — Pompeian in 
character — decorating the narrow interspaces between its treble 
range of Venetian shutters. Otherwise the aspect of the Villa 
Vallorbes showed but small alteration since the year when, for 
a few socially historic weeks, the "glorious Lady Blessington," 
and her strangely assorted train, condescended to occupy it prior 
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to taking up their residence at the Palazzo Belvedere near by. 
The walls were sufficiently massive to withstand a siege. The 
windows of the ground floor, set in deeply-hewn ashlar work, 
were cross-barred as those of a prison. Above, the central 
windows and door of the entresol opened on to a terrace of 
black and white marble, from which, at either end, a wide, shallow- 
stepped, curved stairway led down into the garden. The first 
floor consisted of a suite of noble rooms, each of whose lofty 
windows gave on to a balcony of wrought ironwork, very ornate 
in design. The topmost storey, immediately below the painted 
frieze of the parapet, coincided in height and in detail with the 
entresol 

The villa was superbly situated upon an advancing spur of 
hill ; so that, looking down from its balconies, looking out from 
between the pale and slender columns of the pavilion, the whole 
city of Naples lay revealed below. — Naples, that bewildering 
union of modem commerce and classic association — its domes, its 
palms, its palaces, its crowded, hoarse-shouting quays, its theatres 
and giant churches, its steep and filthy lanes black with shadow, 
its reeking markets, its broad, sun-scorched piazzas, its glittering, 
blue waters, its fringing forest of tall masts, and innumerable, 
close-packed hulls of ocean-going ships I Naples, city of glaring 
contrasts — heaven of rascality, hell of horses, unrivalled all the 
western world over for natural beauty, for spiritual and moral 
grossness I Naples, breeding, teeming, laughing, fighting, fester- 
^E» ^ty o^ music, city of fever and death ! Naples, at once 
abominable and enchanting — city to which, spite of noise, 
stenches, cruelty and squalor, those will return, of necessity, and 
return again, whose imagination has once been taken captive in 
the meshes of her many-coloured net 

And among the captives of Naples, on the brilliant morning 
in question in the early spring of the year 187 1, open-eared and 
open-eyed to its manifest and manifold incongruities, relishing 
alike the superficial beauty and underlying bestiality of it, was 
very certainly Helen de Vallorbes. Several years had elapsed 
since she had visited this fascinating locality; and she could 
congratulate herself upon conditions adapted to a more intimate 
and comprehensive acquaintance with its very various humours 
than she had ever enjoyed before. She had spent more than 
one winter here, it is true, immediately subsequent to her 
marriage. But she had then been required to associate ex- 
clusively with the members of her husband's family, and to fill a 
definite position in the aristocratic society of the place. The 
tone of that society was not a little lax. Yet, being notably 
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defective in the saving grace of humour — ^as to the feminine 
portion of it, at all events — its laxity proved sadly deficient in 
vital interest. The fair Neapolitans displayed as small intelli- 
gence in their intrigues as in their piety. In respect of both 
they remained ignorant, prejudiced, hopelessly conventional. 
Their noble ancestresses of the Renaissance understood and did 
these things better — so Helen reflected. She found herself both 
bored and irritated. She feared she had taken up her residence 
in southern Italy quite three centuries too late. 

But all that was in the past — heaven be praised for it ! Just 
now she was her own mistress, at liberty — thanks to the fortunes 
of war — to comport herself as she pleased and obey any caprice 
that took her. The position was ideal in its freedom, while the 
intrinsic value of it was enhanced by contrast with recent dis- 
agreeable experiences. For the alarms and deprivations of the 
siege of Paris were but lately over. She had come through them 
unscathed in health and fortune. Yet they had left their mark. 
During those months of all-encompassing disappointment and 
disaster the eternal laughter — in which she trusted — had rung 
harshly sardonic, to the breaking down of self-confidence, and 
light-hearted, cynic philosophy. It scared her somewhat It 
made her feel old. It chilled her with suspicion of the actuality 
of The Four Last Things — death and judgment, heaven and helL 
The power of a merry scepticism waxed faint amid the scream of 
shells and long-drawn, murderous crackle of the mitrailleuse, 
Helen, indeed, became actively superstitious, thereby falling low 
in her own self-esteem. She took to frequenting churches, and 
spending long, still days with the nuns, her former teachers, within 
the convent of the Sacr^ Coeur. Circumstances so worked upon 
her that she made her submission, and was solemnly and duly 
received back into the fold of the Church. She confessed ardently, 
yet with certain politic reservations. The priest, after all, is but 
human. It is only charitable to be considerate of his feelings — 
so she argued — ^and avoid overburdening his conscience, poor 
dear man^ by blackening your own reputation too violently ! 
The practice of religion was a help — truly it was, since it served 
to pass the time. And then, who could tell but that it might 
not prove really useful hereafter, as, when all is said and done, 
those dread Four Last Things will present themselves to the 
mind in hours of depression with haunting pertinacity. It is 
clearly wise, then, to be on the safe side of Holy Church in these 
matters, accepting her own assertion that she is very certainly on 
the safb side of the Deity. 
Yet, notwithstanding her pious exercises, Helen de Vallorbes 
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fouiid existing circumstances excessively disturbing and disquiet- 
ing. She was filled with an immense self-pity. She feared her 
h^th was failing. She became nervously sensible of her eight- 
and-twenty years, telling herself that her youth and the glory of it 
had departed. She wore black dresses, rolled bandages, pulled 
lint Selecting Mary Magdalene as her special intercessor, she* 
made a careful study of the life and legends of that saint This 
proved stimulating to her imagination. She proceeded to write 
a little one-act drama concerning the holy woman's dealings, 
subsequent to her conversion, quite late in life in fact, with 
such as survived of her former lovers. The dialogue was very 
moving in parts. Helen read it aloud one bleak January even- 
ing, by the light of a single candle, to her friend M. Paul 
Destoumelle, poet and novelist — with whom just then, by her 
own desire, her relations were severely platonic — and they both 
wept The application, though delicate, was obvious. And 
those tears appeared to lay the dust of so many pleasant sins, 
and promise fertilisation of so heavy a crop of virtue, that — by 
inevitable action of the law of contraries — the two friends found 
it more than ever difficult to say farewell and part that night 

Now looking back on all that, viewing it calmly in perspective, 
her action and attitude struck Helen as somewhat imbecile. 
Prayer and penitence have too often a tendency to kick the beam 
when fear ceases to weight the balance. And so it followed that 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
presented themselves to her as powers by no means contemptible, 
or unworthy of invocation, this morning, while she sat at the 
luxuriously furnished breakfast-table beneath the glistering dome 
of the airy pavilion and gazed out between its slender columns, 
over the curving lines of the painted city and glittering waters of 
the bay, to the cone of Vesuvius rising, in imperial purple, against 
the azure sky. To-day, sign, as she noted, of fine weather, omen, 
as she trusted, of good fortune, the smoke of its everlasting burn- 
ings towered up and up into the translucent atmosphere, and 
then drifted away — a gigantic, wedge-shaped pennon — toward 
Capri and the open sea. And, beholding these things, out of 
simple, physical well-being, fulness of bread, conviction of her 
own undiminished beauty, and the merry deviby begotten of 
these, she fell to projecting a second, a companion, one-act 
drama foimded upon the life of the Magdalene, but, this time, 
before the saint's conversion, at an altogether earlier stage of her 
very instructive history. And this drama she would not read ta 
M. Destoumelle — not a bit of it In it he should have neither 
part nor lot Registering which determination, she shook h 
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charmingy honey-coloured head, holding up both hands with a 
gesture of humorous and well-defined repudiation. 

For, in truth, the day of M. Destoumelle appeared, just 
now, to be very effectually over. It had been reasonable enough 
to urge her natural fears in journeying through a war-distracted 
land — although guarded by Charles, most discreet and resource- 
ful of English men-servants, and Z^lie Forestier, most capable of 
French lady's-maids — as excuse for Paul Destoumelle joining 
her at a wayside station a short distance out of Paris and accom- 
panying her south. A la guerre cotnme d la guerre, A beautiful 
woman can hardly be too careful of her person amid the many 
and primitive dangers which battle and invasion let loose. De 
Vallorbes himself — detestably jealous though he was — could 
hardly have objected to her thus securing effective protection, 
had he been acquainted with the fact. That he was not so 
acquainted was, of course, the veriest oversight. But, the 
frontier once reached — the better part of three weeks had 
elapsed in the reaching of it — ^and all danger of war and tumult 
past, both the necessity and, to be frank, the entertainment of 
M. Destoumelle's presence became less convincing. Helen 
grew a trifle weary of his transports, his suspicions, his del tete de 
Jesu souffranty his insatiable literary and personal vanity. The 
charm, the excitement, of the situation, began to wear rather 
threadbare, while the practical inconveniences and restrictions 
it imposed increasingly disclosed themselves. A lover, as Helen 
reflected, provided you see enough of him, offers but small im- 
provement upon a husband. He is liable to become possessive 
and didactic, after the manner of the natural man. He is liable 
to forget that the relation is permitted, not legalised; that it 
exists on sufferance merely, and is therefore terminable at the 
will of either party. The last days of that same southern 
journey had been marked by misunderstandings and subsequent 
reconciliations, in an ascending scale of acrimony and fervour 
on the part of her companion. In Helen's case familiarity 
tended very rapidly to breed contempt. She ceased to be in the 
least amused by these recurring agitations. At Pisa, after a 
scene of a particularly excited nature, she lost all patience, 
frankly told her admirer that she found him not a little 
ridiculous, and requested him to remove himself, his grievances, 
and his bel tUe dejesu elsewhere. M. Destoumelle took refuge 
in nerves, threats of morphia, and his bed-chamber, — in the 
chaste seclusion of which apartment Helen left him, unvisited 
and unconsoled, while, attended by her servants, she gaily 
resumed her journey. 
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An adorable sense of independence possessed her, of the 
charm of her own society, of the absence of all external com- 
pelling or directing of her movements — ^no circumscription of 
her liberty possible — ^the world before her where to choose ! 
Not only were privations, dismal hauntings of siege and 
slaughter, left behind, and M. Destoumelle, just now most 
wearisome of lovers, left behind also, but de Vallorbes himself 
had, for the time being, become a permissibly negligible 
quantity. The news of more fighting, more bloodshed, had just 
reached her, though the German armies were marching back to 
the now wholly German Rhine. For upon unhappy Paris had 
come an hour of deeper humiliation than any whidi could be 
procured by the action of foreign foes. She was a kingdom 
divided against herself, a mother scandalously torn by her own 
children. News had reached Helen too, news special and highly 
commendatory, of her husband, Angelo Luigi Francesco. Early 
in that eventful struggle he had enlisted in the Garde Mobile, 
all the manhood and honest sentiment resident in him stirred 
into fruitful activity by the shame and peril of his adopted 
country. Now Helen learned he had distinguished himself in 
the holding of Chatillon against the insurgents, had been com- 
plimented by MacMahon upon his endurance and resource, had 
been offered, and had accepted, a commission in the regular army. 
Promotion was rapid during the later months of the war, and 
probability pointed to the young man having started on a serious 
military career. 

" Well, let him both start and continue," Helen commented. 
" I am the last person to be otherwise than delighted thereat. 
Just in proportion as he is occupied he ceases to be inconvenient. 
If he succeeds — ^good. If he is shot — good likewise. For him 
laurels and a hero's tomb. For me crape and permanent 
emancipation. An agreeably romantic conclusion to a pro- 
foundly unromantic marriage — fresh proof, were such needed, 
of the truth of the immortal Dr. Pangloss saying, that 'all is 
for the best in this best of all possible worlds ! ' " 

In such happy frame of mind did Madame de Vallorbes 
continue during her visit to Florence and upon her onward way 
to Perugia. But there self-admiration ceased to be all-sufficient 
for her. She needed to read confirmation of that admiration in 
other eyes. And the grey Etruscan city, uplifted on its star-shaped 
hill, offered her a somewhat grim reception. Piercing winds 
swept across the Tiber valley from the still snow-clad Apennines 
above AssisL The austere, dark-walled, lombard-gothic churches 
and palaces showed forbidding, merciless almost, through 
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driving wet Even in fair summer weather suspiaon of ancient 
and implacable terror lurks in the shadow of those cyclopean 
gateways, and stalks over the unyielding, rock-hewn pavements 
of those solemn, mediaeval streets. There was an incalculable 
element in Perugia which raised a certain anger in Helen. The 
place seemed to defy her and make light of her pretensions. As 
during the siege of Paris, so now, echoes of the eternal laughter 
saluted her ears, ironic in tone. 

Nor was the society offered by the residents in the hotel, 
weather-bound like herself, of a specially enlivening description. 
It was composed almost exclusively of middle-aged English and 
American ladies — widows and spinsters — of blameless morals 
and anxiously active intelligence. They wrapped their lean 
forms in woollen shawls and ill-cut jadcets. They pervaded 
salon and corridors guide-book in hand. They discoursed of 
Umbrian antiquities, Etruscan tombs, frescoes and architecture. 
Having but little life in themselves, they tried, rather vainly, to 
warm both hands at the fire of the life of the past Among 
them, Helen, in her vigorous and self-secure, though fine-drawn, 
beauty, was about as much at home as a young panther in a 
hen-roost They admired, they vaguely feared, they greatly 
wondered at her. Had one of those glorious young gallants, 
Baglioni or Oddi, clothed in scarlet, winged, helmeted, sword 
on thigh, as Perugino has painted them on the walls of the 
Sala del Cambio — very strangest union of sensuous worldliness 
and radiant, arch-angelic grace — had one of these magnificent 
gentlemen ruffled into the hotel parlour, he could hardly have 
startled the eyes, and p)erplexed the understanding, of the virtuous 
and learned Anglo-Saxon and Transatlantic feminine beings 
there assembled more than did Madame de Vallorbes. 

For all such sexless creatures, for the great company of 
women in whose outlook man plays no immediate or active part, 
Helen had, in truth, small respect They appeared to her so 
absurdly inadequate, so contemptibly divorced from the primary 
interests of existence. More than once, in a spirit of mischievous 
malice, she was tempted to bid the good ladies lay aside their 
Baedekers and Murrays, and increase their knowledge of the 
Italian character and language by study of the Novelle of 
Bandello, or of certain merry tales to be found in the pages of 
the Decameron. She had copies of both works in her travelling- 
bag. She was prepared, moreover, to illustrate such ancient 
saws by modem instances, for the truth of which last she could 
quite honestly vouch. But on second thoughts she spared her 
victims. The quarry was not worth the chase. What self- 
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respecting panther can, after all, go a-hunting in a hen-roost ? 
So from the neighbourhood of their unlovely clothes, questioning 
glances, and under-vitalised pursuit of art and literature, she 
removed herself to her sitting-room upstairs. Charles should 
serve her meals there in future; for to sit at table with these 
neuters, clothed in amorphous garments, came near upsetting 
her digestion. 

Meanwhile, as she watched the rain streaming down the panes 
of the big windows, watched thin-legged, heavily-cloaked figures 
tacking, wind-buffeted, across the grey-black street into the 
shelter of some cavernous port cocktre^ it must be owned her 
spirits went very sensibly down into her boots. Even the 
presence of the despised and repudiated Destoumelle would 
have been grateful to her. Remembrance of all the less 
successful episodes of her career assaulted her. And in that 
connection, of necessity, the thought of Brockhurst returned 
upon her. For neither the affair of her childhood — that of the 
little dancer with blush-roses in her hat— or the other affair — 
of now nearly four years back — the intimate drama frustrated, 
within sight of its climax, by intervention of Lady Calmady — 
could be counted otherwise than as failures. It was strange 
how deep-seated was her discontent under this head. As on 
Queen Mary's heart the word Calais, so on hers Brockhurst, she 
sometimes thought, might be found written when she was dead. 
In the last four years Richard had give^her princely gifts. He 
had treated her with a fine, old- worja chivalry, as something 
sacred and apart But he rarely sought her society. He seemed, 
rather carefully, to elude her pursuit His name was not exactly 
a patent of discretion and rectitude in these days unfortunately. 
Still Helen found his care of her reputation — as far as association 
of her name with his own went — somewhat exaggerated. She 
could hardly believe him to be indifferent to her, and yet — Oh ! 
th« whole matter was unsatisfactory, abominably unsatisfactory — 
of a piece with the disquieting influences of this grim and fateful 
city, with the detestable weather evident there without ! 

And then, suddenly, an idea came to Helen de Vallorbes, 
causing the delicate colour to spring into her cheeks, and the light 
into her eyes, veiled by those fringed, semitransparent lids. 
For, some two years earlier, Richard Calmady had taken her 
husband's villa at Naples on lease, it offering, as he said, a 
convenient //V//<^ terre to him while yachting along the adjacent 
coasts, up the Black Sea to Odessa, and eastward as far as 
Aden, and the Persian Gulf. The house, save for the actual 
fabric of it, had become rather dilapidated and ruinate. To 
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de Vallorbes it appeared clearly advantageous to get the property 
off his hands, and touch a considerable yearly sum, rather than 
have his pocket drained by outgoings on a place in which he 
no longer cared to live. So the Villa Vallorbes passed for the 
time being into Richard Calmady's possession. It pleased his 
fancy. Helen heard he had restored and refurnished it at great 
expenditure of money and of taste. 

These facts she recalled. And, recalling them, found both 
the actuality of rain-blurred, wind-scourged town without, and 
anger-begetting memories of Brockhurst within, fade before a 
seductive vision of sun-bathed Naples and of that nobly placed 
and painted villa, in which — as it seemed to her — was just now 
resident promise of high entertainment, the objective delight of 
abnormal circumstance, the subjective delight of long-cherished 
revenge. All the rapture of her existing freedom came back on 
her ; while her brain, fertile in forecast of adventure, projected 
scenes and situations not unworthy of the pen of Boccaccio 
himself. Fired by such thoughts, she moved from the window, 
stood before a tall glass at right angles to it and contemplated 
her own fair reflection long and intimately. An absorbing 
interest in the general effect, and in the details, of her person 
possessed her. She moved to and fro observing the grace of 
her carriage, the set of her hips, the slendemess of her waist. 
She unfastened her soft, trailing tea-gown, throwing the loose 
bodice of it back, critically examining her bare neck, the swell 
of her beautiful bosom, the firm contours of her arms from 
shoulder to elbow. Her skin was of a clear, golden whiteness, 
smooth, fine in texture, as that of a child. Placing her hands 
on the gilded frame of the mirror, high up on either side, she 
observed her face, exquisitely healthful in colour, even as seen 
in this mournful, afternoon light. She leaned forward, gazing 
intently into her own eyes — meeting in them, as Narcissus in 
the surface of the fatal pool, the radiant image of herself. And 
this filled her with a certain intoxication, a voluptuous self-love, 
a profound persuasion of the power and completeness of her 
own beauty. She caressed her own neck, her own lips, with 
lingering finger-tips. She bent her bright head and kissed the 
swell of her cuplike breasts. Never had she received so entire 
assurance of the magic of her own personality. 

" It is all — all, as perfect as ever ! '* she exclaimed exultantly. 
" And while it remains p)erfect, it should be made use of." 

Helen waved her hand, smiling, to the smiling image in the 
mirror. 

"You and I together — your beauty and my brains — I pit 
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the pair of us against all mankind I Together we have worked 
pretty little miracles before now, causing the proud to lay 
aside their pride and the godly their virtue. A man of strange 
passions shall hardly escape us — nor shall the mother that bare 
him escap>e either." 

Her face hardened, her laughing eyes paled to the colour 
of fine steel. She lifted the soft-curling hair from off her right 
temple, disclosing a small, crescent-shaped scar. 

" That is the one blemish, and we will exact the price of it — 
you and I — to the ultimate sousJ* 

Then she moved away, smitten by sudden amusement at 
her own attitude, which she perceived risked being slightly 
ridiculous. Heroics were, to her thinking, unsuitable articles for 
home consumption. Yet her purpose held none the less strongly 
and steadily because excitement lessened. She refasteiled her 
tea-gown, tied the streaming azure ribbons of it, patted bows and 
laces into place, walked the length of the room a time or two 
to recover her composure, then rang the bell. And, on the 
arrival of Charles, — irreproachably correct in dress and demeanour, 
his clean-shaven, sharp-featiu-ed, rakish countenance controlled 
to praiseworthy nullity of expression, — she said : — 

"The weather is abominable." 

The man-servant set down the tray on a little table before 
her, turned out the comers of the napkin, deftly arranged the 
tea-things. 

" It is a Uttle dull, my lady." 

" How is the glass ? " 

" Falling stea&ly, my lady." 

" I cannot remain here." 

"No, my lady?" 

" Find out about the trains south — to Naples." 

" Yes, my lady. We can join the Roman express at Chiusi. 
When does your ladyship wish to start ? " 

" I must telegraph first." 

" Certainly, my lady." 

Charles produced telegraph forms. It was Helen's boast 
that, upon request, the man could produce any known object 
firom a packet of pins to a white elephant, or fully manned 
battleship. She had a lively regard for her servant's ability. 
So had he, it may be added, for that of his mistress. The 
telegram was written and despatched. But the reply took four 
days in reaching Madame de Vallorbes, and during those days 
it rained incessantly. The said reply came in the form of a 
letter. Sir Richard Calmady was at Constantinople, so the writer 

25 
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— Bates, his steward — had reason to believe. But it was probable 
he would return to Naples shortly. Meanwhile he — the steward 
— ^had permanent orders to the effect that the villa was at 
Madame de Vallorbes' disposition should she at any time 
express the wish to visit it She would find everything prepared 
for her reception. This information caused Helen singular 
satisfaction. It was very charming, very courteous, of Richard 
thus to remember her. She set forth from Perugia full of 
ingenious purpose, deliciously light of heart 

Thus did it come about that, on the afore-mentioned gay, 
spring morning, Madame de Vallorbes breakfasted beneath the 
glistering dome of the airy pavilion, all Naples outstretched 
before her, while the blossoms of the Judas-trees fell in a red- 
mauve shower upon the slabs of the marble pavement, and the 
mimic waves of the fountain basin, and upon the clustered curls 
and tnmcated shoulders of the bust of Homer stationed within 
the soft gloom of the ilex and cypress grove. She had arrived 
the previous evening, and had met with a dignified welcome from 
the numerous household. Her manner was gracious, kindly, 
captivating — she intended it to be all that She slept well, rose 
in buoyant health and spirits, partook of a meal offering example 
of the most finished Italian cooking. Finish, in any department, 
appealed to Helen's artistic sense. Life was sweet — moreover 
it was supremely interesting! Her breakfast ended, rising 
from her place at table, she looked away to the purple cone 
of the great volcano and the uprising of the smoke of its ever- 
lasting burnings. The sight of this, magnificent, menacing, 
evidence of the anarchic might of the powers of nature, 
quickened the pagan instinct within her. She wanted to 
worship. And even in so doing, she became aware of a kindred 
something in herself— of an answering and anarchic energy, a 
certain menace to the conventional works and ways, and 
fancied security, of groping, purblind man. The insolence 
of a great lady, the dangerously primitive instincts of a great 
courtesan, filled her with an enormous pride, a reckless self- 
confidence. 

Turning, she glanced back across the formal garden, bright 
with waxen camellias set in glossy foliage, with early roses, with 
hyacinths, lemon and orange blossom, towards the villa. Upon 
the black-and-white marble balustrade a man leaned his elbows. 
She could see his broad shoulders, his bare head. From his 
height she took him, at first, to be kneeling, as, motionless, he 
looked towards her and towards the splendid view. Then she 
perceived that he was not kneeling, but standing upright She 
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understood, and a very vital sensation ran right through her, 
causing the queerest turn in her blood. 

" Mercy of heaven ! " she said to herself, " is it conceivable 
that now, at this time of day, I am capable of the egregious 
folly of losing my head ? " 



CHAPTER II 

WHEREIN TIME IS DISCOVERED TO HAVE WORKED CHANGES 

HELEN, however, did not stay to debate as to the state of 
her emotions. She had had more than enough of reflec- 
tion of late. Now action invited her. She responded. The 
sweep of her turquoise-blue, cloth skirts sent the fallen Judas- 
blossoms dancing, to left and right, in crazy whirling companies. 
She did not wait even to put on her broad-brimmed, garden hat, 
— the crown of it encircled, as luck would have it, by a garland 
of pale, pink tulle and pale, pink roses, — but braved the sunshine 
with no stouter head -covering than the coils of her honey- 
coloured hair. Rapidly she passed up the central alley between 
the double row of glossy leaved camellia bushes, laughter in her 
downcast eyes and a delicious thrill of excitement at her heart 
She felt strong and light, her being vibrant, penetrated and sus- 
tained throughout by the bracing air, the sparkling, crystal-clear 
atmosphere. Yet for all her eagerness Helen remained an artist. 
She would not forestall effects. Thriftily she husbanded sensa- 
tions. Thus, reaching the base of the black-and-white marble 
wall supporting the terrace, where, midway in its long length, it 
was broken by an arched grotto of rough-hewn stonework, in 
which maiden-hair fern rooted, — the delicate fronds of it caress- 
ing the shoulders of an imdraped nymph, with ever-dripping 
water-pitcher upon her rounded hip, — Helen turned sharp to 
the left, and arrived at the bottom of the descending flight of 
steps without once looking up. That Richard Calmady still 
leaned on the bulustrade, some twelve to fourteen feet above 
that same cool, green grotto, she knew well enough. But she 
did not choose to anticipate either sight or greeting of him. 
Both should come to her as a whole. She would receive a 
single and unqualified impression. 

So, silently, without apparent haste, she passed up the flight of 
shallow steps on to the edge of the wide, black-and-white, chequer- 
board platform. It was sun-bathed, suspended, as it seemed, 
between that glorious prospect of city, mountain, sea, and the 
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unsullied purity of the southern heavens. It was vacant, save 
for the solitary figure and the sharp-edged, yet amorphous, 
shadow cast by that same figure. For the young man had 
moved as she came up from the garden below. He stood clear 
of the balustrade, only the fingers of his left hand resting upon 
the handrail of it. Seeing him thus, the strangeness, the 
grotesque incompleteness, of his person struck her as never 
before. But this, though it did not move her to mirth, as in 
her childhood, moved her to pity no more now than it then 
had. That which it did was to deepen, to stimulate, her 
excitement, to provoke and to satisfy the instinct of cruelty 
latent in every pagan nature such as hers. Could Helen have 
chosen the moment of her birth she would have been a great 
lady of Imperial Rome, holding power of life and death over 
her slaves, and the mutes and eunuchs with which the East 
should have furnished her palace in the eternal city, and her 
dainty villa away there on the purple flanks of Vesuvius at 
Herculaneum or Pompeii. The delight of her own loveliness, of 
her own triumphant health and activity, would have been in- 
creased tenfold by the sight of, by power over, such stultified 
and hopelessly disfranchised human creatures. And the first 
sight of Richard Calmady now, though she did not stop very 
certainly to analyse the exact how and why of her increasing 
satisfaction, took its root in this same craving for ascendency by 
means of the suffering and loss of others. While, unconsciously, 
the fine flavour of her satisfaction was heightened by the fact 
that the victim, now before her, was her equal in birth, her 
superior in wealth, in intelligence and worldly station. 

But, as she drew nearer, Richard the while making no effort 
to go forward and receive her, buoyant self-complacency and 
self -congratulation suffered diminution. For, rehearsing this 
same meeting during those rain -blotted days of waiting at 
Perugia, imagination had presented Dickie as the inexperienced, 
tender-hearted, sweet-natiii-ed lad she had known and beguiled at 
Brockhurst four years earlier. As has already been stated her 
meetings with him, since then, had been brief and infrequent. 
Now she perceived that imagination had played a silly trick 
upon her. The boy she had left, the man who stood awaiting 
her so calmly were, save in one distressing peculiarity, two 
widely different persons. For, in the interval, Richard Calmady 
had eaten very freely of the fruit of the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, and that diet had left its mark not only on 
his character, but on his appearance. He had matured notably, 
all trace of ingenuous, boyish charm having vanished. His skin, 
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though darkened by recent sea-faring, was colourless. His 
features were at once finer and more pronounced than of old — 
the bone of the face giving it a noticeable rigidity of outline, 
index at once of indomitable will and irreproachable breeding. 
The powerful jaw and strong muscular neck might have argued 
a measure of brutality. But happily the young man's mouth had 
not coarsened. His lips were compressed, relaxing rarely into 
the curves which, as a lad, had rendered his smile so peculiarly 
engaging. Still there was no trace of grossness in their form or 
expression. Hard living had, indeed, in Richard's case, been 
matter of research rather than of appetite. The intellectual part 
of him had never fallen wholly into bondage to the animal. He 
explored the borders of the Forbidden hoping to find some 
anod3me with which to assuage the ache of a vital discontent, 
rather than by any compulsion of natural lewdness. 

Much of this quick-witted Helen quickly apprehended. He 
was cleverer, more serious, and mentally more distinguished, 
than she had supposed him. And this, while opening up new 
sources of interest and pricking her ambition of conquest, dis- 
closed unforeseen difficulties in the way of such conquest 
Moreover, she was slightly staggered by the strength and 
inscnitabUity of his countenance, the repose of his bearing 
and maimer. His eyes affected her oddly. They were cold 
and clear as some frosty, winter's night, the pupils of them very 
small They seemed to see all things, yet tell nothing. They 
were as windows opening onto endless perspectives of empty 
space. They at once challenged curiosity and baffled inquiry. 
Helen's excitement deepened, and she was sensible it needed 
all the subjective support, all the indirect flattery, with which the 
fact of his deformity supplied her self-love to prevent her stand- 
ing in awe of him. As consequence her address was impulsive 
rather than studied. 

" Richard, I have had a detestable winter," she said. " It 
wore upon me. It demoralised me. I was growing dull, 
superstitious even. I wanted to get away, to put a long distance 
between myself and certain experiences, certain memories. I 
wanted to hear another language. You have always been 
sympathetic to me. It was natural, if a little unconventional, 
to take refuge with you." 

Madame de Vallorbes spoke with an unaccustomed and very 
seductive air of apology, her face slightly flushed, her arms 
hanging straight at her sides, the long, pink, tulle strings of the 
hat she carried in her left hand tnuling upon the black-and- 
white squares of the pavement 
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''To do so seemed obvious in contemplation. I did not 
stop to consider possible objections. But, in execution, the 
objections become hourly more glaringly apparent I want you 
to reassure me. Tell me I have not daied too greatly in coming 
thus uninvited ? " 

" Of course not," he answered. " I hope you found the 
house comfortable and everything prepared for you? The 
servants had their orders." 

" I know, I know. That you should have provided against 
the possibility of my coming some day moved me a little more 
than I care to tell you.** — Helen paused, looking upon him, and 
that look had in it a delicate affinity to a caress. But the young 
man's manner, though faultlessly courteous, was lacking in any 
hint of enthusiasm. Helen could have imagined, and that 
angered her, something of irony in his tone. 

"Oh, there's no matter for thanks,'' he said. "The house 
was yours, will be yours again. The least I can do, since you 
and de Vallorbes are good enough to let me live in it meanwhile, 
is to beg you to make any use you please of it. Indeed it is I, 
rather than you, who come uninvited just now. I had not 
intended being back here for another month. But there was a 
case of sometlung suspiciously like cholera on board my yacht at 
Constantinople, and it seemed wisest to get away to sea as soon 
as possible. One of the firemen — oh, he's all right now. — Still 
I shall send him home to England. He's a married man — ^the 
only one I have on board. A useful fellow, but he must go. I 
don't choose to take the responsibility of creating the widow and 
the fatherless whenever one of my crew chances to fall sick and 
depart into the unknown." 

Richard talked on, very evidently for the mere sake of 
passing the time. And all the while those eyes, which told 
nothing, dwelt quietly upon Helen de Vallorbes until she 
became nervously impatient of their scrutiny. For it was not 
at all thus that she had pictured and rehearsed this meeting 
during those days of waiting at Perugia ! 

"We got in last night," he continued. "But I slept on 
board. I heard you had just arrived, and I did not care to run 
the risk of disturbing you after your journey." 

" You are very considerate," Helen remarked. 

She was surprised out of all readiness of speech. This new 
Richard impressed her, but she resented his manner. He took 
her so very much for granted. Admiration and homage were to 
her as her daily bread, and that any man should fail to offer 
them caused her frank amazement It did more. It raised in 
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her a longing to inflict pain. He might not admire, but at least 
he should not remain indifTerent Therefore she backed a 
couple of steps, so as to get a good view of Richard Calmady. 
And, without any disguise of her purpose, took a comprehensive 
and leisurely survey of his dwarfed and mutilated figure. While 
so doing she pinned on her rose-trimmed hat, and twisted the 
long, tulle strings of it about her throat 

"You have altered a good deal, Richard,'' she said re- 
flectively. 

"Probably," he answered. "I had a good deal to learn, 
being a very thin-skinned, young simpleton. In part, anyhow, I 
have learned it And I do my best practically to apply my 
knowledge. But if I have altered, so, happily, have not 
you." 

"I remain a simpleton?" she inquired, her irritation finding 
voice. 

"You cannot very well remain that which you never have 
been. What you do remain is — if I may say so — victoriously 
yourself, unspoiled, unmodified by contact with that singularly 
stupid invention, society, true to my earliest recollections of you 
even " — Richard shuffled closer to the balustrade, threw his left 
arm across it, grasping the outer edge of the broad coping, — 
"even in small details of dress." 

He looked away over the immense and radiant prosp)ect, and 
then up at the radiant woman in her vesture of turquoise, pink, 
and gold. 

And, so doing, for the first time his face relaxed, being 
li|;hted up by a fickering, mocking smile. And something in 
his shuffling movements, in the fine irony of his expression, 
pierced Helen with a sensation hitherto unknown, broke up the 
absoluteness of her egotism, stirred her blood. She forgot 
resentment in an absorbed and absorbing interest The ordinary 
man of the world she knew as thoroughly as her old shoe. Such 
an one presented small field of discovery to her. But this man 
was unique in person, and promised to be so in character also. 
Her curiosity regarding him was profound. For the moment it 
sunk all personal considerations, all humorous or angry criticism, 
either of her own attitude towards him or of his attitude towards 
her. Silently she came forward, sat down on the marble bench, 
close to where he stood^ and, turning sideways, leaned her elbows 
upon the top of the balustrade beside him. She looked up now, 
rather than down at him ; and it went home to her, had nature 
spared him infliction of that hideous deformity, what a superb 
creature physically he would have been i There was a silence, 
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Helen remaining intent, quiet, apprehension and imagination 
sensibly upon the stretch. 

At last Richard spoke abruptly. 

" By the way, did you happen to observe the decorations of 
your room ? Do you like them ? " 

"Yes and no," she answered. "They struck me as rather 
wonderful, but liable to induce dreams of Scylla and Charybdis, 
of the Fata Morgana, and other inconvenient accidents of the 
deep. Fortunately I was too tired last night to be excursive in 
Oancy, or I might have slept badly. You have gathered all the 
colotirs of the ocean and fixed them, somehow, on those carpets 
and hangings and strangely frescoed walls." 

" You saw that ? " 

" How could I fail to see it, since you kindly excuse me of 
being, or ever having been, a simpleton ? " — Helen spoke lightly, 
tenderly almost An overmastering desire to please had taken 
her. "You have employed a certain wizardry in the furnishing 
of that room," she continued. " It lays subtle influences upon 
one. What made you think of it ? '* 

" A dream, an idea, which has stuck by me queerly, though 
all other fond things of the sort we^ pitched overboard long ago. 
I suppose one is bound to be illogiod on one point, if only to 
prove to oneself the absolutism of one's logic on all others. 
Thus do I, otherwise sane and consistent realist, materialist, 
pessimist, cling to my one dream and ideal — take it out, dandle 
it, nourish and cherish it, with weakly sentimental faithfulness. 
To do so is ludicrous. But then my being here at all, calmly 
considered, is ludicrous. And it, too, is among the results of the 
one idea." 

He paused, and Helen, leaning beside him, waited. The 
sunshine covered them both. The sea wind was fresh in 
their faces. While the many voices of Naples came up to them 
confused, strident, continuous, with sometimes a bugle-call, 
sometimes a clang of hammers, or quick pulse of stringed instru- 
ments, or jangle o'' church-bells, or long-drawn bellow of a 
steamship clearing for sea, detaching itself from the universal 
chorus. Capri, Ischia, Procida, floated, islands of amethyst, upon 
the sapphire of the bay, and the smoke of Vesuvius rolled 
ceaselessly upward. 

"You see and hear and feel all this?" Richard continued 
presently. " Well, when I saw it for the first time I was pretty 
thoroughly out of conceit with myself and all creation. I had 
been experimenting freely in things not usually talked of in polite 
society. And I was abominably sold, for I found the enjoyment 
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such things procure is decidedly overrated. Unmentionable 
matters, once fully explored, are just as tedious and inadequate as 
those which supply the most unexceptionable subjects of con- 
versation. Moreover, in the process of exploration I had 
touched a good deal of pitch, and, the simpleton being still 
superfluously to the fore in me, I was squeamishly sensible of 
ddUement" 

The young man shifted his position slightly, resting his chin 
in the hollow of his hands, speaking quietly and indifferently, 
as of some matter foreign to himself and his personal interests. 

''I have reason to believe I was as fairly and squarely 
wretched as it is possible for an intelligent being to be. I had 
convinced myself, experimentally, that human existence, human 
nature, was a bottomless pit and an uncommonly filthy one at 
that Reaction was inevitable. Then I understood why men 
have invented gods, subscribed to irrational systems of theology, 
hailed and accredited transparently ridiculous miracles. Such 
lies are necessary to certain stages of development simply for the 
preservation of sanity, just as, at another stage, sanity, for its own 
preservation, is necessarily driven to declare their falsehood. 
And so I, after the manner of my kind, was driven to take refuge 
in a dream. The subjective;^ some form or other, alone makes 
life continuously possible. And all this we now look at 
determined the special nature of my attempt at subjective 
support and consolation." 

Richard paused again, contemplating the view. 

** All this — its splendour, its diversity, its caprices and seduc- 
tions, its suggestion of underlying danger — presented itself to me 
as the embodiment of a personality that has had remarkable 
influence in the shaping of my life." 

So for Helen had listened intently and silently. Now she 
moved a little, straightening up her charming figure, pulling down 
the wide brim of her hat to shelter her eyes from the heat and 
brightness of the sun. 

" A woman ? " she asked briefly. 

Richard turned to her, that same flickering of mockery in his 
still face. 

" Oh I you mustn't require too much of me ! " he said. " Re- 
member the simpleton was not wholly eradicated then. — Yes, very 
much a woman. Of course. How should it be otherwise ? It 
gave me great pleasure to look at that which looked like her. It 
gives me pleasure even yet So I wrote and asked de Vallorbes 
to be kind enough to let me rent the villa. You remember it 
was not particularly well cared for. There was an air of fallen 
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greatness about the poor place. Inside it was something of a 
barrack." 

" I remember," Helen said. 

" Well, I restored and refurnished it — specially the rooms you 
now occupy — in accordance with what I imagined to be her taste. 
The whole proceeding was not a little feeble-minded, since the 
probability of her ever inhabiting those rooms was more than 
remote. But it amused, it pacified me, as prayer to their self- 
invented deities pacifies the devout I never stay here for long 
together. If I did the spell might be broken. I go away, I 
traveL I even experiment in things not usually spoken of; but 
with a cooler judgment and less morbidly sensitive conscience 
than of old. I amuse myself after more active and practical 
fashions in other places. Here I amuse myself only with my 
idea." 

The even flow of his speech ceased. — " What do you think of 
it, Helen ? " he demanded, almost harshly. 

** 1 think it can't last It is too intangible, too fantastic." 

" I admit that to keep it intact needs an infinity of precau- 
tions. For instance, I can make no near acquaintance with 
Naples. I cannot permit myself to see the town at close quarters. 
I only look at it from here. If I want to go to or from the yacht, 
I do so at night and in a closed carriage. I took on de Vallorbes' 
box at the San Carlo. If any good opera is given I go and hear 
it. Otherwise I remain exclusively in the house and garden. I 
am not acquainted with a single soul in the place." 

'* And the woman ? " Helen exclaimed, a singular emotion at 
once of envy and protest upon her. " Do you treat her with the 
same cold-blooded calculation ? " 

" Of the woman I know just as much and just as little as I 
know of Naples. It is conceivable there may be unlovely 
elements in her character, as well as unlovely quarters of this 
beautiful city. I have avoided knowledge of both. You see the 
whole arrangement is designed not for her benefit, but for my 
own. It's an elaborate piece of self-seeking on my part ; but, so 
far, it has really worked rather successfully." 

"It is preposterous. It cannot in the natiu-e of things 
continue successful," Helen declared. 

" I am not so sure of that," he replied calmly. " Even the 
most preposterous of religious systems proves to have a remark- 
able power of survival Why not this one ? In any case, neither 
the success nor ^he failure depends on me. I shall be true, on 
my part The rest depends on her." 

As Richard spoke he turned, leaning his back against the 
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balustrade, his face away from the sunlight and the wide view. 
Again the extent of his deformity became arrestingly apparent to 
Madame de Vallorbes. 

" Has this woman ever been here ? " she asked. 

" Yes — she has been here." 

" And then ? And then ? " Helen cried. 

The young man looked up at her, his face keen yet impassive, 
his eyes — as windows opening onto endless perspectives of empty 
space — ^telling nothing. She recognised, once again, that he was 
very strong. She also recognised that, notwithstanding his 
strength, he was horribly sad. 

"Ah ! then," he said, "the last of the poor, little, subjective 
supports and consolations seemed in danger of going overboard 
and joining their fellows in the uneasy deeps of the sea. — But the 
history of that will keep till a more convenient season. Cousin 
Helen. You have stood in the mid-day sun, and I have talked 
about myself, quite long enough. However, it was only fair to 
acquaint you with the limited resources in the way of society and 
amusement offered by your present dwelling. There are horses 
and carriages of course. Give what orders you please. Only 
remember both the town and the surrounding country are pretty 
rough. It is not fit for a lady to drive by herself. Always take 
your own man, or one of mine, with you if you go out I hope 
you won't be quite intolerably bored. Ask for whatever you 
want — You let me dine with you? Thanks." 



CHAPTER III 

HELEN DE VALLOBBES APPREHENDS VEXATIOUS COMPLICATIONS 

FOUR gowns lay outspread upon the indigo-purple, em- 
broidered coverlet of the bed. The after-glow of an orange 
and crimson sunset touched the folds of them, ranged upward to 
the vaultings of the frescoed ceiling, and stained the lofty walls as 
with the glare of a furnace. Sea-greens, sea-blues, died in the 
heat of it, abashed and vanquished. But so did not Madame 
de Vallorbes* white lawn and hce peignoir, or her abundant hair, 
which Z^lie Forestier — trim of figure, and sour of countenance — 
was in the act of dressing. These caught the fiery light and held 
it, so that from head to foot Helen appeared as an image of 
living gold. Sitting before the toilet-table, her reflection in the 
great, oval mirror pleased her. 
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"Which shalll wear?" 

" That depends upon the length of time madame proposes 
to stay here. The black dress might be worn on several 
occasions with impunity. The peacock brocade, the eau de Nil^ 
the crocus yellow, but once — twice at the uttermost. They are 
ravishing costumes, but wanting in repose. They are unsuited 
for frequent repetition." 

Z^lie's lean fingers twisted, puffed, pinned, the shining hair 
very skilfully. 

" I will put on the black dress." 

" Relieved by madame's /arwr^ of pink topaz?" 

" Yes, I will wear the piiic topazes." 

" Then it will be necessary to modify the style of madame's 
coiffure,^^ 

" There is plenty of time." 

Helen took a hand-glass from the table and leaned forward 
in the low, round-backed chair — ^faithful copy of a fine classic 
model She wanted to see the full glory of the after-glow upon 
her profile, upon her neck and bosom. Thus might Cassiopeia, 
glass in hand, in her golden chair sit in high heaven ! — Helen 
smiled at the pretty conceit But the glory was already departing. 
Sea-blues, sea-greens, sad by contrast, began to reassert their 
presence on walls and carpet and hangings." 

" The black dress ? Madame decides to remain then ? " 

As she spoke the lady's-maid laid out the jewels, — chains, 
bracelets, brooches, — each stone set in a rim of tiny rose-knots 
of delicate workmanship. As she fingered them little, yellow- 
pink flames seemed to dance in their many facets. Then 
the after-glow died suddenly. The flames ceased to dance. 
Helenas white garments turned livid, her neck and bosom grey — 
and that, somehow, was extremely unpleasing to Madame de 
Vallorbes. 

"Light the candles," she said, almost sharply. "Yes, I 
remain. Do hurry, Z^lie. It is impossible to see. I detest 
darkness. Hurry. Do you suppose I want to stay here all 
night ? And look — you must bring that chain farther forward. 
It is not graceful. Make it droop. Let it follow the line of my 
hair so that the pendant may fall there, in the centre. You have 
it too much to the right The centre — the centre — I tell you. 
There, let the drop just clear my forehead." 

Thus admonished the Frenchwoman wound the jewels in 
her mistress' hair. But Madame de Vallorbes remained dis- 
satisfied. The day had been one of uncertainty, of conflict- 
ing emotions; and Helen's love of unqualified purposes was 
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great Confusion in others was highly diverting. But in herself 
— no thank you I She hated it. It touched her self-confidence. 
It endangered the absoluteness of her self-belief and self- 
worship. And these once shaken, small superstitions assaulted 
her. In trivial happenings she detected indication of iU-luck. 
Now Z^lie's long, narrow face, divided into two unequal portions 
by a straight bar of black eyebrow, and her lean hands as 
reflected in the mirror, awoke unreasoning distrust. They 
appeared to be detached from the woman's dark-clothed person, 
the outlines of which were absorbed in the increasing dimness of 
the room. The sallow face moved, peered, the hands clutched 
and hovered, independent and unrelated, about Helen's graceful 
head. 

" For pity's sake, more candles, Zffie ! " she repeated. " You 
look absolutely diabolic in this uncertain light." 

" In an instant, madame. I am compelled first to fix this 
curl in place." 

She accomplished the operation with most admired delibera- 
tion, and moved away more than once, to observe the effect, 
before finally adjusting the hair-pin. 

" I cannot but regret that madame is unable to wear her hair 
turned back from the face. Such an arrangement confers height 
and an air of spirituality, which, in madame's case, would be not 
only becoming but advantageous." 

Helen skidded the hand-glass down upon the dressing-table, 
causing confusion amid silver -topped pots and bottles, en- 
dangering a jar of hyacinths, upsetting a tray of hair-pins. 

" Have I not repeatedly given you orders never to allude to 
that subject?" she cried. 

The maid was on her knees calmly collecting the scattered 
contents of the tray. 

** A thousand pardons, madame," she said, with a certain sour 
impudence. " Still, it must ever be a matter of regret to anyone 
truly appreciating madame's style of beauty, that she should be 
alwa3rs constrained to wear her hair shading her forehead." 

Modem civilisation imposes restrictions even upon the most 
high-spirited. At that moment Madame de Vallorbes was ripe 
for the commission of atrocities. Had she been — as she coveted 
to be — a lady of the Roman decadence it would have gone 
hard with her waiting-woman, who might have found herself 
ordered for instant execution or summarily deprived of the 
organs of speech. But, latter-day sentiment happily forbidding 
such active expressions of ill-feeling on the part of ^e employer 
towards the employed, Helen was forced to swallow her wrath^ 
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reminding herself, meanwhile, that a confidential servant is 
either most invaluable of friends or most dangerous of enemies. 
There is no vid media in the relation. And Z^lie as an enemy 
was not to be thought of. She could not — displeasing reflection 
T— afford to quarrel with Z^lie. The woman knew too much. 
Therefore Madame de Vallorbes took refuge in lofty abstraction ; 
while the tiresome uncertainties, the conflicting inclinations of 
the past day, quick to seize their opportunity, — as is the habit of 
such discourteous gentry, — ^returned upon her with redoubled 
importunity and force. 

She had not seen Richard since parting with him at noon, 
the enigmatic suggestions of his conversation still unresolved, 
the alternate resentment at his apparent indifference and 
attraction of his strong and somewhat mysterious personality still 
vitally present to her. Later, she had driven out to Pozzuoli. 
But neither stone-throwing urchins, foul and disease-stricken 
beggars, the pale sulphur plains and subterranean rumblings of 
the Solfaterra, nor stirring of nether fires therein resident by a 
lanky, wild-eyed lad — clothed in leathern jerkin and hairy, goat- 
skin leggings — with the help of a birch broom and a few local 
newspapers, served effectuafly to rouse her from inward debate 
and questioning. The comfortable, cee-spring carriage might 
swing and sway over the rough, deep-rutted roads behind the 
handsome, black, long-tailed horses, the melodramatic-looking 
coachman might lash stone-throwing urchins and anathematise 
them, their ancestors and descendants, alike, to the third and 
fourth generation in the vilest, Neapolitan argot, Charles might 
resort to physical force in the removal of wailing, alms-demanding, 
vermin-eaten wrecks of humanity, but still Helen asked herself 
only — should she go ? Should she stay ? Was the game worth 
the candle? Was the risk, not only of social scandal, but of 
possible ennui^ worth the projected act of revenge ? And worth 
something more than that For revenge, it must be owned, 
already took a second place in her calculations. Worth, namely, 
the enjoyment of possible conquest, the humiliation of possible 
defeat and rejection, by that strangely coercive, strangely in- 
scrutable being, her cousin, Dickie Calmady ? 

No man had ever impressed her thus. And she returned on 
her thought, when first seeing him upon the terrace that morning, 
that she might lose her head. Helen laughed a little bitterly. 
She, of all women, to lose her head, to long and languish, to 
entreat affection, and to be faithful — ^heaven help us ! faithful, 
could it ever come to that ? — ^like any sentimental schoolgirl, like 
— and the thought turned her not a little wicked — like Katherine 
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Calmady herself ! And then, that other woman of whom Richard 
had told her with a cynical disr^;ard of her own claims to 
admiration, who on earth could she be? She reviewed those 
ladies with whom gossip had coupled Richard's name. Morabita, 
the fsimovLS prima donna, for instance. But surely, it was incon- 
ceivable that mountain of fat and good-nature, with the voice of 
a seraph, granted, but also with the intellect of a frog, could 
ever inspire so fantastic and sublimated a passion ! And passing 
from these less Intimate affairs of the heart — in which rumour 
accredited Richard with being very much of a pluralist — her mind 
travelled back to the young man's projected marriage with Lady 
Constance Decies, sometime Lady Constance Quayle. Re- 
membering the slow, sweet baby-face and gentle, heifer's eyes, 
as she had seen them that day at luncheon at Brockhurst, 
nearly five years ago, she again laughed — No, very certainly 
there was no affinity between the glorious and naughty city of 
Naples and that mild-natured, well-drilled, little, English girl! 
Who was it then — who ? But, whoever the fair unknown rival 
might be, Helen hated her increasingly as the hours passed, 
regarding her as an enemy, a creature to be exterminated, and 
swept off the board. Jealousy pricked her desire of conquest 
An intrigue with Richard Calmady offered singular, unique, 
attractions. But the force of such attractions was immensely 
enhanced by the excitement of wresting his affections away from 
another woman. 

Suddenly, in the full swing of these meditations, as she 
reviewed them for the hundredth time, Z^lie's voice claimed 
her attention. 

" I made the inquiries madame commanded." 

" Well ? " Helen said. She was standing fastening clusters of 
topaz in the bosom of her dress. 

"The servants in this house are very reserved. They are 
unwilling to give information regarding their master's habits. 
I could only learn that Sir Richard occupies the entresol. 
Communicating as it does with the garden, no doubt it is 
convenient to a gentleman so afflicted as himself." 

Helen bowed herself together, while the black lace and China- 
crape skirt slipped over her head. Emerging from which 
temporary eclipse, she said: — 

" But do people stay here much ? Does my cousin entertain ? 
That is what I told you to find out" 

"As I tell madame, the servants are difficult of approach. 
They are very discreet They fear their master, but they also 
adore him. Charles can obtain little more information than 
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myself. But he infers that Sir Richard, when at the villa, lives 
in retirement — that he is subject to fits of melancholy. There 
will be little diversion for madame it is to be feared ! But what 
would you have ? Even though one should be young and rich 
ce ne strait que pen amusant (Titre estropik^ iPitre monstre enfin I " 

Helen drew in her breath with a little sigh of content when 
taking a final look at herself in the oval glass. The soft, 
floating draperies, the many jewels, each with its heart of quick, 
yelloW'pink light, produced a combination at once sombre and 
vivid. It satisfied her sense of artistic fitness. Decidedly she 
did well to begin with the black dress, since it had in it a quality 
rather of romance than of worldliness ! Meanwhile Z^lie, kneel- 
ing, straightened out the folds of the long train. 

"Ah J" she exclaimed. "I had forgotten also to inform 
madame that M. Destoumelle has arrived in Naples. Charles, 
thinking of nothing less than such an encounter, met him this 
morning on the quay of the Santa Lucia." 

Helen wheeled round violently, much to the discomfiture of 
those carefully adjusted folds. 

" Intolerable man 1 " she cried. " What on earth is he doing 
here?" 

"That, Charles naturally could not inquire. — Will madame 
kindly remain tranquil for a moment ? She has torn a small piece 
of lace which must be controlled by a pin. Probably monsieur 
is still en voyage^ is visiting friends as is madame herself." 

A sudden distrust ithat the black dress was too mature, that 
it constituted an admission of departing youth, invaded Helen. 
The reflection in the oval mirror once more caused her 
discomfort 

"Tell Charles that I am no longer acquainted with M. 
Destoumelle. If he presumes to call he is to be refused." 

Helen set her teedu But whether in anger towards her dis- 
carded lover, or the black dress, she would have found it difficult 
to declare. Again uncertainty held her, suspicion of circumstance, 
and, in a degree, of herself. The lad/s-maid, imperturbable, 
just conceivably impertinent in manner, had risen to her feet 

" There," she said, "it will be secure for to-night, if madame 
will exercise a moderate degree of caution and avoid abrupt 
movements. Charles says that monsieur inquired very urgently 
after madame. He appeared dejected and in weak health. He 
was agitated on meeting Charles. He trembled. A little more 
and he would have wept It would be well, perhaps, that 
madame should give Charles her orders regarding monsieur 
herself." 
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''You should not have made me wear this gown," Helen 
broke out inconsequently. " It is depressing, it is hideous. I 
want to change it" 

*' Impossible. Madame is already a little late, and there is 
nothing wrong with the costume. Madame looks magnificent 
Also her wardrobe is, at present, limited. The evening dresses 
vrill barely suffice for a stay of a week, and it is not possible for 
me to construct a new one under ten days." 

Thereupon an opening of doors and voice from the ante- 
room, announcing : — 

" Dinner is served, my lady. Sir Richard is in the dining- 
room." 

And Helen swept forward, somewhat stormy and Cassandra- 
like in her dusky garments. Passing out through the high 
narrow doorway, she turned her head. 

" Charles, under no circumstance — none, understand — am I 
at home to Monsieur Destoumelle." 

" Very good, my lady," and, as he closed the double-doors, 
the man-servant looked at the lady's-maid his tongue in his 
cheek. 

But, on the journey through the noble suite of rooms, Helen's 
spirits revived somewhat. Her fair head, her warm glancing 
jewels, her graceful and measured movements, as given back by 
many tall mirrors, renewed her self-confidence. She too must be 
fond of her own image, by the way, that unknown rival to the 
dream of whose approval Richard Calmady had consecrated these 
splendid furnishings — witness the multiplicity of looking-glasses ! — 
And then the prospect of this tite-d-tite dinner, the interest of her 
host's powerful and enigmatic personality, provoked her interest 
to the point not only of obliterating remembrance of the ill-timed 
advent of her ex-lover, but of inducing something as closely akin 
to self-forgetfulness as was possible to her self-centred nature. 
She grew hotly anxious to obtain, to charm — if it might be to 
usurp the whole field of Richard's attention and imagination. 

A small round table showed as an island of tender light 
in the dimness of the vast room. And Richard, sitting 
at it awaiting her coming, appeared more nearly related to 
the Richard of Brockhurst and of five years ago than he had 
done during the interview of the morning. In any case, she 
took him more for granted. While he, if still inscrutable and 
unsmiling, proved an eminently agreeable companion, ready of 
conversation, very much at his ease, very much a cultivated man 
of the world, studious — a little excessively so, she thought — in 
his avoidance of the personal note. And this at once piqued 
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Helen, and incited her to intellectual efTort. If this was what he 
wanted, well, he should have it ! If he elected to talk of travel, 
of ancient and alien religions, of modem literature and art, she 
could meet him more than half way. Her intelligence ran nimbly 
from subject to subject, from point to point. She struck out 
daring hypotheses, indulged in ingenious paradox, her mind 
charmed by her own eloquence, her body comforted by costly 
wines and delicate meats. Nor did she fail to listen also, knowing 
how very dear to every man is the sound of his own voice, or 
omit to offer refined flattery of quick agreement and seasonable 
laughter. It was late when she rose from the table at last 

"I have had a delightful dinner," she said. ** Absolutely 
delightful And now I will encroach no longer on your time 
or good-nature, Richard. You have your own occupations, no 
doubt So, with thanks for shelter and generous entertainment, 
we part for to-night" 

She held out her hand smiling, but with an admirable effect of 
discretion, all ardour, all intimacy, kept in check by self-respect 
and well-bred dignity. Madame de Vallorbes was enchanted 
with the reserve of her own demeanour. Let it be understood 
that she was the least importunate, the least exacting, the most 
adaptable, of guests ! 

Richard took her outstretched hand for the briefest p>eriod 
compatible with courtesy. And a momentary spasm — so she 
fancied — contracted his face. 

" You are very welcome, Helen," he said. " If it is warm let 
us breakfast in the pavilion to-morrow. Twelve — does that suit 
you ? Good-night" 

Upon the inlaid writing-table in the anteroom, Helen found 
a long and impassioned epistle from Paul Destoumelle. 
Perusal of it did not minister to peaceful sleep. In the small 
hours she left her bed, threw a silk dressing-gown about 
her, drew aside the heavy, blue-purple window curtain and 
looked out The sky was clear and starlit. Naples, and its 
curving lines of innumerable lights, lay outstretched below. In 
the south-east, midway between the two, a blood-red fire marked 
the summit of Vesuvius. While in the dimly seen garden 
immediately beneath — the paved alleys of which showed 
curiously pale, asserting themselves against the darkness of the 
flower holders, and otherwise impenetrable shadows of the ilex 
and cypress grove — a living creature moved, black, slow of pace, 
strange of ^ape. At first Helen took it for some strayed 
animaL It alarmed her, exciting her to wildest conjectures as to 
iti natare and purpose, wandering in the grounds of the villa 
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thus. Then, as it passed beyond the dusky shade of the trees, 
she recognised it Richard Calmady shuffled forward, haltingly, 
to the terminal wall of the garden, leaned his arms on it, looking 
down at the beautiful and vicious city and out into the night. 

Helen de Vallorbes shivered — the marble floor striking up 
chill, for all the thickness of the carpet, to her bare feet. Her 
eyes were hard with excitement and her breath came very quick. 
Suddenly, yielding to an impulse of superstitious terror, she 
dragged the curtains together, shutting out that very pitiful sight, 
and, turning, fled across the room and buried herself, breathless 
and trembling, between the sheets of the soft, warm, faintly 
fragrant bed. 

"He is horrible," she said aloud, "horrible! And it has 
come to me at last It has come — I love — I love 1 " 



CHAPTER IV 

"MATEE ADMiaABIUS "^^ 

"'nr^HERE, there, my good soul, don't blubber! Hysterics 

X won't restore Lady Calmady to health, or bring Sir 
Richard back to England, home, and duty, or be a ha'porth of 
profit to yourself or any other created being. Keep your tears 
for the first funeral For I tell you plainly I shan't be surprised 
out of seven days' sleep if this business involves a visit to the 
churchyard before we get to the other side of it." 

John Knott stood with his back to the Chapel-Room fire, his 
shoulders up to his ears, his hands forced down into the podcets 
of his riding-breeches. Without, black-thorn winter held the 
land in its cheerless grasp. The spring was late. Night 
frosts obtained, followed by pallid, half-hearted sunshine in the 
early mornings, too soon obliterated by dreary, easterly blight 
This afternoon oflered exception to the rule only in the 
additional discomfort of small, sleeting rain and a harsh skirling 
of wind in the eastward-facing casements. — " Livery weather," 
the doctor called it, putting down his existing lapse from philo- 
sophic tolerance to insufficient secretions of the biliary duct 

Before him stood Clara — sometime Dickie Calmady's devoted 
nurse and playfellow — her eyes very bright and moist, the reds 
and whites of her fresh complexion in lamentable disarray. 

"I'd never have believed it of Sir Richard," she asserted 
chokingly. " It isn't like him, so pretty as he was in all his 
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little ways, and loving to her ladyship, and civilly behaved to 
everybody, and careful of hurting anybody's feelings — more so 
than you'd expect in a young gentleman like him. No ! it isn't 
like him. In my opinion he's been got hold of by some de- 
signing person, who's worked on him to keep him away to serve 
their own ends. There, I'd never have believed it of him, that 
I wouldn't ! " 

The doctor's massive head sank lower, his massive shoulders 
rose higher, his loose lips twisted into a snarling smile. 

" Lord bless you, that's nothing new 1 We none of us ever 
do believe it of them when the little beggars are in long clothes, 
or first breeched for that matter. It's a trick of Mother Nature's 
— one-idead old lady, who cares not a pin for morality, but only 
for increase. She knows well enough if we did believe it of 
them we should clear them off wholesale, along with the blind 
kittens and puppies. A bucket full of water, and broom to keep 
them under, would make for a mighty lessening of subsequent 
violations of the Decalogue I Don't tell me King Herod was 
not something of a philanthropist when he got to work on the 
infant population of Bethlehem. One woman wept for each of 
the little brats then ; but his Satanic Majesty only knows how 
many women wouldn't have had cause to weep for each one of 
them later, if they'd been spared to grow up." 

While speaking, Dr. Knott kept his gaze fixed upon his 
companion. His humour was none of the gentlest truly, yet he 
did not let that obscure the main issue. He had business with 
Clara, and merely waited till the reds and whites of her comely 
face should have resumed their more normal relations before 
pursuing it He talked, as much to afford her opportunity to 
overcome her emotion, as to give relief to his own. Though 
now well on the wrong side of sixty, John Knott was hale and 
vigorous as ever. His rough-hewn countenance bore even 
closer resemblance, perhaps, to that of some stone gargoyle 
Gwed on cathedral buttress or spout. But his hand was no 
■ less skilful, his tongue no less ready in denunciation of all he 
wckoned humbug, his heart no less deeply touched, for all his 
snperfidal irascibility, by the pains, and sins, and grinding 
*■*— ^*^, of poor humanity, than of old. 

''That's right now," he said approvingly, as the heaving of 
Clini's bosom became less pronounced. " Wipe your eyes, and 
keep your nerves steady. You've got a head on your shoulders 
— 4Uway8 had. Well, keep it screwed on the right way; for 
|^^|M91need aU the common sense that is in it if we are to pull 
^^^^^BHplmady through. Do? — ^To begin with this, give her 
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food every two hours or so. Coax her, scold her, reason with 
her, cry even. — After all, I give you leave to, just a little, if that will 
serve your purpose and not make your hand shake — only make 
her t^Jce nourishment. If you don't wind up the clock regularly, 
some fine morning youll find the wheels have run down." 

" But her ladyship won't have anyone sit up with her." 

" Very well, then sleep next door. Only go in at twelve and 
two, and again between five and six. 

" But she won't have anybody occupy the dressing-room. It 
used to be the night nursery you remember, sir, and not a thing 
in it has been touched since Sir Richard moved down to the 
Gun-Room wing." 

" Oh, fiddle-de-dee ! It's just got to be touched now, then. I 
can't be bothered with sentiment when it's ten to one whether I 
save my patient." 

Again sobs rose in Clara's throat. The poor woman was hard 
pressed. But that fixed gaze from beneath the shaggy eyebrows 
was upon her, and, with quaint gurglings, she fought down the 
sobs. 

"My lady's as gentle as a lamb," she said, "and I'd give the 
last drop of my blood for her. But talk of managing her, of 
making her do anything, as well try to manage the wind, she's 
that set in her ways and obstinate ! " 

" If you can't manage her, who can ? — Mr. March ? " 

Clara shook her head. Then reluctantly, for though honestly 
ready to lay down her life for her mistress, she found it far from 
easy to invite supersession in respect of her, she said : — " Miss 
St. Quentin's more likely to get round my lady than anyone 
else." 

" Well, then, I'll talk to her. Where is Miss St. Quentin ? " 

"Here, Dr. Knott Do you want me?" 

Honoria had strolled into the room from the stairhead, her 
attention arrested by the all-too-familiar sound — since sorrow- 
ful happenings often of late had brought him to Brockhurst — of 
the doctor's voice. The skirt of the young lady's habit, gathered 
up in her left hand, displayed a slightly unconventional length 
of muddy riding-boot. The said skirt, her tan, covert coat, and 
slouched, felt hat, were furred with wet. Her garments, indeed, 
showed evident traces of hard service, and, though notably well 
cut, were far from new or smart They were sad-coloured, 
moreover, as is the fashion of garments designed for work. And 
this weather-stained, mud-bespattered costume, taken in con- 
nection with her pale, sensitive face, her gallant bearing, and the 
luminous smile with which she greeted not only Dr. Knott but 
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the slightly flustered Clara, ofTered a picture pensive in tone, 
but very harmonious, and of a singularly sincere and restful 
quality. To all, indeed, save those troubled by an accusing 
conscience and fear of detection, Honoria St Quentin's presence 
brought a sense of security and reassurance at this period of her 
development. Her enthusiasms remained to her ; but they were 
tempered by a wider experience and a larger charity — at least in 
the majority of cases. 

** I'm in a beastly mess," she observed casually. 

" So are we," Knott answered. — He had a great liking for 
this young lady, finding in her a certain stoicism along with a 
quickness of practical help. " But our mess is worse than yours, 
in that it is internal rather than external. Yours '11 brush off. 
Not so ours— eh, Clara? There, you can go. I'll talk things 
over with Miss St Quentin, and she'll talk 'em over with you 
later." 

Honoria's expression had grown anxious. She spoke in a 
lower tone of voice. 

" Is Lady Calmady worse ? " 

"In a sense, yes — simply because she is no better. And 
she's ill, I tell you, just as dangerously ill as any woman can 
be who has nothing whatever actually the matter with her." 

" Except an only son," put in Honoria. " I am beginning to 
suspect that is about the most deadly disease going. The only 
thing to be said in its favour is that it is not infectious." 

John Knott could not quite keep admiration from his eyes, 
or provocation from his tongue. He richly enjoyed getting a 
rise out of Miss St Quentin. 

"I am not so sure of that," he said. "In the case of 
beautiful women, judging by history, it has shown a tendency 
to be recurrently sporadic in any case." 

" Recommend all such to spend a few months at Brockhurst 
then, under existing circumstances ! " Honoria answered. " There 
will be very little fear for them after that ; they will have received 
such a warning, swallowed such an antidote ! — It is like assisting 
at the infliction of slow torture. It almost gets on one's brain 
at times." 

" Why do you stay on then ? " 

Honoria looked down at her muddy boots and then across 
at the doctor. She was slightly the taller of the two, for in 
these days his figure had fallen together and he had taken 
to stooping. Her expression had a delightful touch of self- 
depreciation. 

" Why does anyone stay by a sinking ship, or volunteer for 
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a forlorn hope ? Why do you sit up all night with a case of 
confluent smallpox, or suck away the poisonous membrane from 
a diphtheritic throat, as I hear you did only last week ? I don't 
know. Just because, if we are made on certain lines, we have 
to, I suppose. One would be a trifle too much ashamed to be 
seen in one's own company, afterwards, if one deserted. It really 
requires less pluck to stick than to nm — that's the reason prob- 
ably. — But about dear Lady Calmady. The excellent Clara 
was in tears. Is there any fresh mischief over and above the 
only son ? " 

" Not at present But it's an open question how soon there 
may be. — Good-day, Mr. March. Been riding? Ought to be 
a bit careful of that cranky chest of yours in this confounded 
weather. — Lady Calmady? — Yes, as I was telling Miss St. 
Quentin, her strength is so reduced that complications may 
arise any day. A chill, and her lungs may go, a shock, and 
her heart. It comes to a mere question of the point of least 
resistance. I won't guarantee the continued soundness of any one 
organ imless we get changed conditions, a let up of some sort." 

The doctor looked up from under his eyebrows, first at 
Honoria and then at Julius. He spoke bitterly, defiant of his 
inclination towards tenderness. 

"She's just worn herself out," he said, "that's the fact, in 
the service of others, loving, giving, attempting the impossible 
in the way of goodness all round. 'Be not righteous over 
much' — there's a text to that effect in the Scriptures, Mr. 
March, isn't there ? Preach a good, rattling sermon on it next 
Sunday to Lady Calmady, if you want to keep her here a bit 
longer. Nature abhors a vacuum. Granted. But nature abhors 
excess, even of virtue. And punishes it just as harshly as excess 
of vice. — ^Yes, I tell you, she's worn herself out." 

Miss St Quentin dropped into a chair and sat bowed 
together, her hands on her knees, her feet rather far apart. 
The brim of her hat, pulled down in front to let the rain run 
off, partially concealed her face. She was not sorry, for a move- 
ment of defective courage was upon her, evidence of which she 
preferred to keep to herself. Julius March remained silent And 
this she resented slightly, for she badly wanted somebody to say 
something, either vindictive or consolatory. Then, indignation 
getting the better alike of reticence and charity, she exclaimed : — 

" It is unpardonable. It ought to be impossible one person 
should have power to kill another by inches, like this, with 
impunity." 

Ludovic Quayle had sauntered into the room behind Julius 
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March. He too was wet and dirty, but such trifles in no wise 
afiected the completeness of his urbanity. His long neck 
directed forward, as in polite inquiry, he advanced to the 
little group by the fire, and took up his station beside Honoria's 
chair. 

" Pardon me, my dear Miss St Quentin," he asked sweetly, 
" but why the allusions to murder ? What is unpardonable ? " 

"Sir Richard Calmady's conduct," she answered shortly. 
She threw back her head and addressed Dr. Knott. " It is so 
detestably unjust What possible quarrel has he with her, after 
all?" 

"Ah! that — that — lies very deep. A thing, perhaps, only 
a man, or a mother, can quite comprehend," the doctor answered 
slowly. 

Honoria's straight eyebrows drew together. She objected 
to extenuating circumstances in this connection, yet, as she ad- 
mitted, reason usually underlay all Dr. Knott's statements. She 
divined, moreover, that reason just now touched upon matters 
inconveniently intimate. She abstained, therefore, from protest 
or comment But, since feminine emotion, even in the least 
weakly of the sex, is bound to find an outlet, she turned upon 
poor Mr. Quayle. 

"He is your friend," she said. "The rest of us are help- 
less. You ought to take measures. You ought to suggest a 
remedy." 

"With all the pleasure in life," the young man answered. 
"But you may remember that you delivered yourself of pre- 
cisely the same sentiments a year and a half ago. And that, fired 
with the ardour of a chivalrous obedience, I fled over the face 
of the European continent in hot pursuit of poor, dear Dickie 
Calmady." 

" Poor, dear ! " ejaculated Honoria. 

" Yes, very much poor, dear, through it all," the young man 
aflirmed. "Breathless, but still obedient, I came up with him 
at Odessa." 

" What was he doing there ? " put in the doctor. 

Mr. Quayle regarded him not without humour. 

"Really, I am not my friend's keeper, though Miss St. 
Quentin is pleased to make me a handsome present of that 
enviable office. And so — well — I didn't inquire what he was 
doing. To tell the truth, I had not much opportunity, for 
though I found him charming, — yes, charming. Miss St. Quentin, 
— I also found him wholly unapproachable regarding family aflairs. 
When, with a diplomatic ingenuity upon which I cannot but 
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congratiilate myself, I suggested the advisability of a return to 
Brockhurst, in the civilest way in the world he showed me the 
door. Impertinence is not my forte, I am by nature humble- 
minded. But, I give you my word, that was a little episode of 
which I do not crave tiie repetition." 

Growling to himself, clasping his hands behind his back, 
John Knott shifted his position. Then, taken with that desire 
of clergy-baiting, which would seem to be inherent in members of 
the Faculty, he addressed Julius March. 

" Come now," he said, " your pupil doesn't do you an over- 
whelming amount of credit it must be admitted, still you ought 
to be able to give an expert's opinion upon the tendencies of his 
character. How much longer do you allow him before he grows 
tired of filling his belly with the husks the swine eat?" 

"God knows, not I," Julius answered sadly, but without 
rancour. "I confess to the faithlessness of despair at times. 
And yet, being his mother's son, he cannot but tire of it eventu- 
ally, and when he does so the revulsion will be final, the 
restoration complete" — 

" He'll die the death of the righteous ? Oh yes ! I agree 
there, for there's fine stuff in him, never doubt that. He'll end 
well enough. Only the beginning of that righteous ending, if 
delayed much longer, may come a bit too late for the saving of 
my patient's life and — reason." 

" Do you mean it is as serious as all that ? " Ludovic asked 
with sudden anxiety. 

" Every bit as serious ! — Oh 1 you should have let your sister 
marry him, Mr. Quayle. Then he would have settled down, 
come into line with the average, and been delivered from the 
morbid sense of outlawry which had been growing on him — it 
couldn't be helped, on the whole he's kept very creditably sane 
in my opinion — from the time he began to mix freely in general 
society. I'm not very soft or sickly sentimental at my time of 
day, but I tell you it turns my stomach to think of all he must 
have gone through, poor chap. It's a merciless world. Miss St 
Quentin, and no one knows that better than we case-hardened 
old sinners of doctors. — Yes, your sister should have married 
him, and we might have been saved all this. I doubted the 
wisdom of the step at the time. But I was a fool. I see now 
his mother's instinct was right." 

Mr. Quayle pursed up his small mouth and gently shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" It is a delicate subject on which to offer an opinion," he 
said. " I debated it freely in the privacy of my inner conscious- 
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ness at the time, I assure you. If Lady Calmady had lighted 
upon the right, the uniquely right, woman — ^perhaps-^yes. But 
to shore up a twenty-foot, stone wall with a wisp of straw, — my 
dear doctor, does that proceeding approve itself to your common 
sense ? And, as is a wisp of straw to such a wall, so was my 
poor, little sister, — ^it's hardly flattering to my family pride to 
admit it, — but thus indeed was she, and no otherwise, to Dickie 
Cahnady." 

Whereupon Honoria glanced up gratefully at the speaker, 
for even yet her conscience pricked her concerning the part she 
had played in respect of that broken engagement. While John 
Knott, observant of that upward glance, was once again struck 
by her manifest sincerity, and the gallant grace of her, heightened 
by those workmanlike and mud-bespattered garments. And, being 
so struck, he was once again tempted by, and once again yielded 
himself to, the pleasures of provocation. 

" Marry him yourself. Miss St Quentin," he growled, a touch 
of earnest behind his raillery, "marry him yourself and so set 
the rest of us free of the whole pother. I'd back you to handle 
him, or any fellow living, with mighty great success if you'd the 
mind to ! " 

For a moment it seemed open to question whether that very 
fair fish might not make short work of angler as well as of bait 
But Honoria relented, refusing provocation. And this not wholly 
in mercy to the speaker, but because it offered her an opportunity 
of reading Mr. Quayle a, perhaps useful, lesson. Her serious 
eyes narrowed, and her upper lip shortened into a delightful 
smile. 

" Hopeless, Dr. Knott ! " she answered. " To begin with he'll 
never ask me, since we like each other very royally ill. And to 
end with " — she carefully avoided sight of Mr. Quayle — " I — you 
see — I'm not what you call a marrying man." 



CHAPTER V 

EXIT CAMP 



ABOUT twenty minutes later the young lady, still booted 
and spurred, opened the door which leads from the 
Chapel-Room into Lady Calmad/s bed-chamber. As she did so 
a gentle warmth met her, along with a sweetness of flowers. 
Within, the melancholy of the bleak twilight was mitigated by 
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the soft brightness of a pink-shaded lamp, and a fitful flickering 
of firelight This last, playing upon the blue-and-white, Dutch 
tiling of the hearth and chimney-space, conferred a quaint effect 
of activity upon the actors in the biblical scenes thereon depicted. 
The patriarch Abraham visibly flourished his two-inch sword 
above the prostrate form of hapless Isaac. The elders pranced^ 
unblushingly, in pursuit of the chaste Susanna. While poor 
little Tobit, fish in hand, clung anxiously to the flying draperies 
of his long-l^ged, and all-too-peripatetic, guardian angel. Such 
profane vivacity, on the part of persons usually accounted sacred, 
offered marked and almost cynical contrast to the extreme quiet 
t>therwise obtaining, accentuated the absoluteness, deepened the 
depth, of it For nothing stirred within the length and breadth 
of the room, nor did any smallest sound disturb the prevailing 
silence. At these southward-facing casements no harsh wind 
shrilled. The embroidered curtains of the state-bed hung in 
sti£^ straight folds. The many-coloured leaves and branches of 
the trees of the Forest of This Life were motionless. Care, the 
leopard, crouched, unobservant, forgetful to spring; while the 
Hart was fixed spell-bound in ihe midst of its headlong flight. 
A spell seemed, indeed, to rest on all things, which had in it 
more than the watchful hush of the ordinary sick-room. It 
suggested a certain moral attitude — a quiet, not acquiesced in 
merely, but promoted. 

Upon Honoria — her circulation quickened by recent exercise^ 
her cheeks still tingling from the stinging sleet, her retina still 
retaining impressions of the stem grandeur of the wide-ranging 
fir woods and grey-brown desolation of the moors — ^this extreme 
quiet produced an extremely disquieting effect Passing from 
the Chapel-Room and the society of her late companions — all 
three persons of distinct individuality, all three possessing, though 
from very differing standpoints, a definitely masculine outlook 
on life — into this silent bed-chamber, she seemed to pass with 
startling abruptness from the active to the passive, from the 
objective to the subjective side of things, from the world that 
creates to that which obeys, merely, and waits. The present and 
masculine, with its clear practical reason, its vigorous purposes, 
was exchanged for a place peopled by memories only, dedicated 
wholly to submissive and patient endurance. And this fell in 
extremely ill with Honoria's present humour; while the some- 
what unseemly antics of the small, scriptural personages, pictured 
upon the chimney-space and hearth, troubled her imagination, 
in that they added a point of irony to this apparent triumph of 
the remote over the immediate, of tradition over fact 
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Nor as, stung by unspoken remonstrance, she approached 
Lady Caloniady was this sense of intrusion into an alien region 
lessened ; or her appreciation of the difficulties of the mission she 
had been deputed by doctor, priest, and amiable, young fine- 
gentleman — her late companions — to fulfil, by any means 
lightened. 

For Katherine lay back in the great rose-silk and muslin- 
covered arm-chair, at right angles to the fireplace, motionless, 
not a participant merely, so it seemed to the intruder, in that 
all-embracing quiet, but the very source and centre of it, its 
nucleus and heart The lines of her figure were shrouded in a 
loose, wadded gown of dove-coloured silk, bordered with swans- 
down. A coif of rare, white lace covered her upturned hair. 
Her eyes were closed, the rim of the eye-socket being very 
evident While her face, though smooth and still graciously 
young, was so emaciated as to appear almost transparent 
Now, as often before, it struck Honoria that a very exquisite 
spiritual quality was present in her aspect — her whole bearing 
and expression betraying, less the languor and defeat of physical 
illness, than the exhaustion of long sustained moral effort, followed 
by the calm of entire self-dedication and renunciation of will. 

On the table at her elbow were a bowl of fresh-picked violets 
and greenhouse-grown tea-roses, some books of the hour, both 
English and French, a miniature of Dickie at the age of thirteen 
— the proud, little head and its cap of close-cropped curls show- 
ing up against a background of thick-set foliage. On the table, 
too, lay a well-worn, vellum-bound copy of that holiest of books 
ever, probably, conceived by the heart and written by the hand of 
man — Thomas k Kempis* Imitation of Christ It was open at 
the chapter which is thus entitled — " Of the Zealous Amendment 
of our Whole Life." While close against it was a packet of 
Richard's letters — those curt, businesslike communications, 
faultlessly punctual in their weekly arrival, which, while they 
relieved her anxiety as to his material well-being, stabbed his 
mother's heart only less by the little they said, than by all they 
left unsaid. 

And looking upon that mother now, taking cognisance of her 
surroundings, Honoria St. Quentin's young indignation, once 
again, waxed hot While, since it was the tendency of her mind 
to run eagerly towards theory, to pass from the particular to the 
general, and instinctively to apprehend the relation of the 
individual to the mass, looking thus upon Katherine, she 
rebelled, not only against the doom of this one woman, but 
against that doom of universal womanhood of which she offered. 
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just now, only too eloquent an example. And a burning com- 
passion animated Honoria for all feminine as against all masculine 
creatures ; for the bitter patience demanded of the passive, as 
against the large latitude permitted the active principle ; for the 
perpetual humiliation of the subjective and spiritual under the 
heavy yoke of the objective and practical ; for the brief joy and 
long barrenness of all those who are condemned to obey and to 
wait, merely, as against those who are bom to command and 
to create. 

From a child she had been aware of the element of tragedy 
inherent in the fact of womanhood. It had quickened exaggera- 
tions of sentiment in her at times, and pushed her into not a 
little knight-errantry, — ^witness the affair of Lady Constance 
Quayle's engagement But, though more sober in judgment 
than of old and less ready to set her lance in rest, the existence 
of that tragic element had never disclosed itself more convinc- 
ingly to her than at the present moment, nor had the necessity 
to attempt the assuaging of the smart of it called upon her with 
more urgent voice. Yet she recognised that such attempt taxed 
all her circumspection, all her imaginative sympathy and tact. 
Very free criticism of the master of the house, of his sins of 
omission and commission alike, were permissible in the Chapel- 
Room and in the presence of her late companions. The subject, 
unhappily, had called for too frequent mention, by now, for any 
circumlocution to be incumbent in the discussion of it But 
here, in the brooding quiet of this bed-chamber, and in Lady 
Calmady's presence, all that was changed. Trenchant state- 
ments of opinion, words of blame, were proscribed. The sinner, 
if spoken of at all, must be spoken of with due reticence and 
respect, his wilfulness ignored, the unloveliness of his conduct 
gently, even eagerly, explained away. 

And, therefore, it came about that this fair champion of much- 
wronged womanhood, though fired with the zeal of righteous 
anger, had to go very softly and set a watch before her lips. 
But as she paused, fearful to break in too abruptly upon Lady 
Calmady's repose, she began to question fearfully whether speech 
was, in truth, still available as a means of communication between 
herself and the object of her solicitude. For Lady Calmady lay 
so very still, her sweet face showed so transparent against the 
rose-silk, muslin-covered pillows, that the younger woman was 
shaken by a swift dread that Dr. Knott's melancholy predictions 
had already found fulfilment, and that the lovely, labour-wasted 
body had ahready let the valiant, love-wasted soul depart. 

*' Cousin Katherine, dear Cousin Katherine," she called very 
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gently, under her breath ; and then waited almost awestricken, 
sensible, to the point of distress, alike of the profound quiet, 
which it seemed as an act of profanity to have even assayed 
to break, and of the malign activity of those little, scriptural 
figures anticking so wildly in the chimney-space and on the 
hearth. 

Seconds, to Honoria of measureless duration, elapsed 
before Lady Calmady gave sign of life. At length she moved 
her hands, as though gathering, with infinite tenderness, some 
small and helpless creature close and warm against her bosom. 
Honoria's vision grew somewhat blurred and misty. Then, with 
along-drawn, fluttering sigh, Katherine looked up at the tall, 
straight figure. 

" Dick — ah, youVe come in ! My beloved — have you had 
good sport ? " she said. 

Honoria sat down on the end of the sofa, bowing her head. 

''Alas, alas, it is only me. Cousin Katherine. Nothing better 
than me, Honoria St Quentin. Would that it were someone 
better," and her voice broke. 

But Lady Calmady had come into full possession of herself. 

*' My dear, I must have been dozing, and my thoughts had 
wandered far on the backward road, as is the foolish habit of 
thoughts when one grows old and is not altogether well and 
strong." — Katherine spoke faintly, yet with an air of sweetly 
playful apology. "One is liable to be confused, under such 
circumstances, when one first wakes — and — you have the smell 
of the sleet and the freshness of the moors upon you." She 
paused, and then added: — "But, indeed, the confusion of sleep 
once past, I could hardly have anjrthing dearer for my eyes first 
to light on than your very dear self." 

Hearing which gracious words, indignation in the cause of this 
woman, burning compassion for the wrongs and sorrows of 
universal womanhood, both of which must be denied utterance, 
worked very forcibly in Honoria. She bent down and taking 
Lady Calmad/s hand kissed it. And, as she did this, her eyes 
were those of an ardent, yet very reverent lover, and so, when 
next she spoke, were the tones of her voice. 

But Katherine, still anxious to repair any defect in her re- 
cognition and greeting, and still with that same effect of playful 
self-depreciation, spoke first 

" I had been reviewing many things, with the help of blessfed 
Thomas k Kempis here, before I became so drowsy. The dear man 
lays his finger smartly upon all the weak places in one's fancied 
annpur of righteousness. It is sometimes not quite easy to be 
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altogether grateful to him. For instance, he has pointed out to 
me conclusively that I grow reprehensibly selfish." 

"Oh, come, come!" Honoria answered, in loving raillery. 
" Thomas is acute to the point of lying if he has convinced you 
of that ! " 

" Unhappily, no," Katherine returned. " I know it, I fear, 
without any pointing of Thomas's finger. But I rather shirked 
admission of my knowledge — well, for the very bad reason that I 
wanted very badly to put off the day of amendment Now the holy 
man has touched my witness and " — she turned her head against 
the pillows and looked full at the younger woman, while her 
under-lip quivered a little. " My dear, I have come to be very 
greedy of the comfort of your companionship. I have been 
tempted to consider not your advantage, but solely my own. 
The pointing finger of Thomas has brought it home to me that 
Brockhurst and I are feeding upon your generosity of time, and 
helpfulness, to an unconscionable extent We are devouring 
the best days of your life, and hindering you alike from work 
and from pleasure. It must not be. And so, my dear, I beg 
you go forth, once more, to all your many friends and to society. 
You are too young, and too gifted, to remain here in this sluggish 
back-water, alongside a derelict like me. It is not right You 
must make for the open stream again and let the free wind and 
the strong current bear you gladly on your appointed course. 
And my gratitude and my blessing will go with you always. But 
you must delay no longer. For me you have done enough." 

For a little space Honoria held her friend's hand in 
silence. 

" Are — are — you tired of me then ? " she said. 

" Ah, my dear 1 " Katherine exclaimed. And the exclamation 
was more reassuring, somehow, than any denial could have 
been. 

" After all," Honoria went on, " I really don't see why you're 
to have a monopoly of faithfulness. There's selfishness now, if 
you like — to appropriate a virtue en bloCy not leaving a rag, not 
the veriest scrappit of it for anybody else ! And then, has it 
never occurred to you, that I may be just every bit as greedy of 
your companionship as you of mine — more so, I fancy, because 
— because" — 

Honoria bowed her head and kissed the hand she held, once 
again. 

"You see — I know it sounds as if I was rather a beast — 
perhaps I am — but I never cared for anyone — really to care, I 
mean — ^till I cared for you." 
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"My dear!" — Katherine said again, wondering, shrinking 
somewhat, at once touched and almost repulsed. The younger 
woman's attitude was so far removed from her own experience. 

" Does it displease you ? Does it seem to you unnatural ? " 
Honoria asked quickly. 

"A little," Lady Calmady answered, smiling, yet very 
tenderly. 

"All the same it's quite true. You opened a door, some- 
how, that had always been shut I hardly believed in its 
existence. Of course I had read plenty about the — affections, 
shall we call them ? And had heard women and girls, and men, 
too, for that matter, talk about them pretty freely. But it bored 
me a good deal I thought it all rather silly, and rather nasty 
perhaps." — Honoria shook her head. " It didn't appeal to me 
in the least But when you opened the door " — she paused, her 
face very grave, yet with a smile on it, as she looked away at the 
little figures anticking upon the hearth. " Oh, dear me, I own I 
was ha& scared," she said, " it let in such a lot of hght i " 

But, for this speech, Lady Calmady had no immediate answer. 
And so the quiet came back, settling down sensibly on the room 
again — even as, when at dawn the camp is struck, the 
secular quiet of the desert comes back and possesses its own 
again. And, in obedience to that quiet, Katherine's hand 
rested passively in the hand of her companion, while she gazed 
wonderingly at the delicate, half-averted face, serious, lit up by 
the eagerness of a vital enthusiasm. And, having a somewhat 
sorrowful fund of learning to draw upon in respect of the dangers 
which all eccentricity, either of character or development, inevit- 
ably brings along with it, she trembled, divining that noble and 
strong and pure though it was, that face, and the temperament 
disclosed by it, might work sorrow, both to its possessor and 
to others, unless the enthusiasm animating it should find some 
issue at once large and simple enough to engage its whole 
aspiration and power of work. 

But abruptly Honoria broke up the brooding quiet, laughing 
gently, yet with a catch in her throat. 

" And when you had let in the light. Cousin Katherine, good 
heavens, how thankful I was I had never married. Picture find- 
ing out all that after one had bound oneself, after one had given 
oneself ! What an awful prostitution." — Her tone changed and 
she stroked the elder woman's hand softly. " So you see you 
can't very well order me off, the pointing finger of Thomas 
notwithstanding. You have taught me " — 

" Only half the lesson as yet," Katherine said. " The other 
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half, and the doxology which closes it, neither I, nor any other 
woman, can teach you/' 

" You really believe that ? " 

"Ah! my dear," Katherine said, "I do more than believe. 
I know it" 

The younger woman regarded her searchingly. Then she 
shook her charming head. 

" It's no good to arrive at a place before you've got to it," she 
declared. " And I very certainly haven't got to the second half 
of the lesson, let alone the doxology, yet. And then I'm so 
blissfully content with the first half, that I've no disposition to 
hurry. No, dear Cousin Katherine, I am afraid you must re- 
sign yourself to put up with me for a little while longer. Your 
foes, unfortimately, are of your own household in this aifair. Dr. 
Knott has just been holding forth to us — Julius March, and Mr. 
Quayle, and me — ^and swearing me over not only to stay, but to 
roake you eat and drink and come out of doors, and even to go 
away with me. Because — yes, in a sense your Thomas is right 
with his pointing finger, though he got a bit muddled, good 
man, not being quite up-to-date, and pointed to the wrong 
place" — 

Honoria left her sentence imfinished. She knelt down — her 
tall, slender figure, angular, more like that of a youth than like that 
of a maid, in her spare, mud-stained habit and coat Impulsively 
she put her hands on Lady Calmad/s hips, laid her head in 
her lap. 

"Have you but one blessing, oh! my more than mother?" 
she cried. " Do we count for nothing, all the rest of us — your 
household, and tenants rich and poor, and Julius the faithful, 
and Ludovic the bland, and that queer lump of sagacity and 
ugliness, John Knott? Why will you kill yourself? Why will 
you die and leave us all, just because one person is perverse? 
That's hardly the way to make us — who love you — bear with and 
pity him and welcome him home. — Oh I I know I am treading on 
dangerous ground and venturing to approach very close. But I 
don't care — not a hang ! We're at the end of our patience. We 
want you, and we mean to have you back." 

Honoria raised herself, knelt bolt upright, her hands on 
the arms of Lady Calmad/s chair, her expression full of 
appeal. 

"Be kind to us, be kind," she said. "We only ask you, 
after all, to eat and drink — to let Clara take care of you at night, 
and let me do so by day. — And then, when you are stronger, you 
must come away with me, up north, to Ormiston. You have not 
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been there for years, and its grey towers are. rather splendid over- 
looking that strong, uneasy, northern sea. It stirs the Viking 
blood in one, and makes that which was hard seem of less 
moment Roger and Mary are there, too — will be all this 
summer. And you know it refreshed you to see them last year. 
And if we go pretty soon the boys will be at school, so they 
won't tire you with their racketing. They're jolly monkeys, 
though, in my opinion, Godfrey wants smacking. He comes the 
elder-brother a lot too much over poor, little Dick. — But that's 
neither here nor there. Oh! it's for you to get out of the 
backwater into the stream, ten times more than for me. Dearest 
physician, heal thyself ! " 

But Katherine, though deeply touched by the loving ardour 
of the younger ifoman's appeal, and the ipevelation of tenderness 
and watchful care, constantly surrounding her, which that appeal 
brought along with it, could not rouse herself to any immediate 
response. Sternly, unremittingly, since the fair July night when 
Richard had left her nearly five years earlier, she had schooled 
herself into unmurmuring resignation and calm. In the prosecu- 
tion of such a process there must be loss as well as gain. And 
Katherine had, in great measure, atrophied impulse ; and, in eradi- 
cating personal desire, had come near destroying all spontaneity 
of emotion. She could still give, but the power of receiving 
was deadened in her. And she had come to be jealous of 
the quiet which surrounded her. It was her support and solace. 
She asked little more than not to have it broken up. She 
dreaded even affection, should that strive to draw her from the 
cloistered way of life. The world, and its many interests, had 
ceased to be of any moment to her. She asked to be left to 
contemplation of things eternal and to the tragedy of her own 
heart. And so, though it was beautiful to know Herself to be 
thus cherished and held in high esteem, that beauty came to 
her as something unrelated, as sweet words good to hear, yet 
spoken of some person other than herself, or of a self she had 
ceased to be. All privilege implies a corresponding obligation, 
and to the meeting of fresh obligations Katherine felt herself 
not only unequal, but indisposed. And so, she smiled now upon 
Honoria St Quentin, leaning back against the rose-silk and 
muslin-covered pillows, with a lovely indulgence, yet rather 
hopelessly unmoved and remote. 

" Ah ! my dear, I am beyond all wish to be healed after the 
fashion you, in your urgent loving-kindness, would have me," 
she said. '' I look forward to the final healing, when my many 
mistakes and shortcomings shall be forgiven and the smart of 
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them removed. And I am very tired. I do not think it can 
be required of me to go back." 

"I know, I know," Honoria replied. — She rose to her feet 
and moved across to the fireplace, her straight eyebrows drawn 
together, her expression one of perplexity. "I must seem a 
brute for trying to drag you back. When Dr. Knott, and the 
other two men, asked me to come and reason with you, I was 
on the edge of refusing. I hardly had the heart to worry you. 
And yet," she added wistfully, " after all, in a way, it is just simply 
your own dear fault. For if you will be a sort of little kingdom 
of heaven to us, you see, it's inevitable that, when you threaten 
to slip away from us, we should play the part of the violent and 
do our best to take our kingdom by force and keep it in spite 
of itself." 

" You overrate the heavenliness of the poor little kingdom," 
Katherine said. " Its soil has become barren, its proud cities 
are laid waste. If s an unprofitable place, believe me, dearest 
child. Let it be. Seek your fortune in some kingdom from 
which the glory has not departed and whose motto is not 
Ichabodr 

"Unfortunately, I can't do that," the younger woman 
answered. "I've explained why already. Where my heart is, 
there, you see, my kingdom is also." 

"Ah! my dear, my dear," Katherine said, touched, yet 
somewhat weary. 

" And after all it is not wholly for our own sakes we make 
this fight to keep you." — Miss St. Quentin's voice sank. She 
spoke slowly and as though with reluctance. "We do it for 
the sake of the person you love best in the world. I don't say 
we love him very much, but that is beside the mark. We owe 
him a certain duty — I, because I am living in his house, the 
others because they are his friends. When he comes home — 
as come he surely will — they all say that, even while they blame 
him — ^would it not be an almost too cruel punishment if he 
found Brockhurst empty of your presence? You would not 
wish that. It's not a question of me, of course. I don't count. 
But you gone, no one — ^not even the old servants, I believe — 
would stay. Blame would be turned into something awkwardly 
near to hatred." 

Lady Calmady's serenity did not desert her, but a touch of 
her old loftiness of manner was apparent. And Miss St. 
Quentin was very glad. Anything, even anger, would be welcome 
if it dissipated that unnatural, paralysing calm. 

" You forget Julius, I think," she said. " He will be faithful 
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to the very end, faithful unto death. And so will another friend 
of happier days, poor, blind, old Camp." 

A sudden inspiration came to Honoria St. Quentin. 

''You must only count on Julius, I am afraid, Cousin 
Katherine — not on Camp." 

And to her immense relief she perceived Lady Calmady's 
serenity give a little. It was as though she came nearer. Her 
sweet face was troubled, her eyes full of questioning. 

" Camp grew a little too tired of waiting about three weeks 
ago. You (fid not ask for him " — 

" Didn't I ? " Katherine said, smitten by self-reproach. 

" Never once — ^and so we did not tell you, fearing to distress 
you." 

Miss St Quentin came over and sat down on the end of the 
sofa again. She rested her hands on her knees. Her feet were 
rather far apart She fixed her eyes upon the small prophets 
and patriarchs anticking upon the hearth. 

"But it wasn't really so very bad," she said reflectively. 
''And we did all we could to smooth his passage, poor, dear 
beast, to the place where all good dogs go. We had the vet 
out from Westchurch two or three times, but there was nothing 
much he could do. And I thought him a bit rough. Nervousness, 
I fancy. You see the dog did not like being handled by a 
stranger, and made it rather hot for him once or twice. I could 
not let him be worried, poor old man, and so Julius March, 
and Winter, and I, took turn and turn about with him." 

" Where did he die ? " 

"In the Gun-Room, on the tiger-skin." — Honoria did not 
look round. Her voice grew perceptibly husky. " Chifney and 
I sat up with him that last night" 

"You and Chifney?" Lady Calmady exclaimed, almost in 
protest 

" Yes. Of course the men would have been as kind as kind 
could be. Only I had a feeling you would be glad to know 
I was there, later, when we told you. You see Chifney's as 
good as any vet, and I had to have somebody. The dog was 
rather queer. I did not quite know how to manage him alone." 

Lady Calmady put out her hand. Honoria took it silently, 
and fell to stroking it once more. It was a declaration of peace, 
she felt, on the part of the obstinate well-beloved — possibly a 
declaration of something over and above peace. 

"Winter saw to our creature comforts," the young lady 
continued. " Oh, we weren't starved, I promise you ! And 
Chi£tiey was excellent company." 
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She hesitated a moment 

" He told me endless yams about horses — about Doncaster, 
and Newmarket, and Goodwood. I was greatly flattered at being 
regarded as sufficiently of the equestrian order to hear all that. — 
And he told me stories about Richard, when he was quite a little 
boy — and about his father also." 

Honoria had a conviction the tears were running down Lady 
Calmady's cheeks, but she would not look round. She only 
stroked the hand she held softly, and talked on. 

"They were fine," she said, "some of those stories. I am 
glad to have heard them. They went home to me. When all 
is said and done, there is nothing like breeding and pluck, and 
the courtesy which goes along with them. But after midnight 
Camp grew very restless. He had his blanket in the big arm- 
chair — you know the one I mean — as usual. But he wouldn't 
stay there. We had to lift him down. You see his hindquarters 
were paralysed, and he couldn't help himself much. It was 
pathetic. I can't forget the asking look in his half-blind eyes. 
But we couldn't make out what he wanted. At last he dragged 
himself as far as the door, and we set it open and watched him, 
poor, dear beast He got across the lobby to the bottom of the 
little staircase" — 

The speaker's breath caugnt 

" Then we made out what it was. He wanted to get up here, 
to come to you. — Well, I could understand that I I should want 
just that myself, shall want it, when it comes to the last. He 
whimpered when Chifney carried him back into the Gun-Room." 

Honoria turned her head and looked Lady Calmady in the 
face. Her own was more than commonly white and very gentle 
in expression. 

" He died in the grey of tne morning, with his great head on 
my lap. I fancy it eased him to have something human, and — 
rather pitiful — close against him. Julius had just come in to see 
how we were getting on. I won't declare he did not say a prayer 
— I think he did. But I wasn't quite as steady as I might have 
been just then." 

She ttirned her head, looking back at the figures upon the 
hearth. She was satisfied. Lady Calmady's long-sustained calm 
had given way, and she wept. 

"We buried him, in his blanket, under the big Portugal- 
laurel, where the nightingale sings, at the corner of the troco- 
ground, close to Camp the First and Old Camp. The upper 
servants came, and Chaplin and Hariburt from the house-stables, 
and Chifney and the head-lad — and some of the gardeners. 
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Poor, old Wenham drove up in his donkey-chair from the west 
lodge. Julius was there, of course. We did all things decently 
and in order." 

Honoria's voice ceased. She sat stroking the dear hand she 
held and smiling to herself, notwithstanding a chokiness in her 
throat, for she had a comfortable belief the situation was saved. 

Then Clara entered, prepared to encounter remonstrance, 
bearing a tray. 

" It's all right, Clara," Miss St. Quentin said. " Lady Calmady 
is quite ready for something to eat. IVe been telling her about 
Camp." 

And Katherine, sitting upright, with great docility and a 
certain gentle shame, accepted food and drink. 

" Since you wish it, dearest," she said, " and since Julius must 
not be left alone in a quite empty house." 

"Our kingdom of heaven stays with us then?" Honoria 
exclaimed joyously. 

"Such as it is — poor thing — it will do its best to stay. I 
thought I had cried my eyes dry forever, long ago. But it 
seems not You and Camp have broken up the drought" 

" I have not hurt you ? " Honoria said, in sudden penitence. 

"No, no — you have given me relief. I was ceasing to be 
human. The blessbd Thomas was right — I grew very selfish." 

" But you're not displeased with me ? " Honoria insisted. Lady 
Calmady's playfulness had returned, but with a new complexion. 

" Ah I it is a little soon to ask that ! " she said. " Still I will 
go north with you a fortnight hence — go to Ormiston. And by 
then, perhaps, you may be forgiven. Open the casement, dearest 
and let in the wind. The air of this room is curiously dead. 
Give my love to Julius and Ludovic. Tell them I will come 
into the Chapel-Room after dinner to-night. — A\Tiat — my child, 
are you so very glad ? — Kiss me. — God keep you. — Now I will 
rest" 



CHAPTER VI 

IN WHICH M. PAUL DESTOURNELLE HAS THE BAD TASTE TO 
THREATEN TO UPSET THE APPLE-CART 



H 



ELEN DE VALLORBES rose from her knees and slipped 
_ out from imder the greasy and frayed half-curtain of the 

concessional box. The atmosphere of that penitential spot had 
been such as to make her feel faint and dizzy. She needed to re- 
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cover herself. And so she stood, for a minute or more, in the clear, 
cool brightness of the nave of the great basilica, her highly-civilised 
figure covered by a chequer-work of morning sunshine streaming 
down through the round-headed windows of the lofty clere-storey. 
As the sense of physical discomfort left her she instinctively 
arranged her veil, and adjusted her bracelets over the wrists of 
her long gloves. Yet, notwithstanding this trivial and mundane 
occupation, her countenance retained an expression of devout 
circumspection, of the relief of one who has accomplished a 
serious and somewhat distasteful duty. Her sensations were 
increasingly agreeable. She had rid herself of an oppressive 
burden. She was at peace with herself and with — almost — all 
man and womankind. 

Yet, it must be admitted, the measure had been mainly pre- 
cautionary. Helen had gone to confession, on the present 
occasion, in much the same spirit as an experienced traveller 
visits his dentist before starting on a protracted journey. She 
regarded it as a disagreeable, but politic, insurance against possible 
accident Her distaste had been increased by the fact that there 
really were some rather risky matters to be confessed. She had 
even feared a course of penance might have been enforced before 
the granting of absolution — this certainly would have been the 
case had she been dealing with that firm disciplinarian, and very 
astute man of the world, the Jesuit father who acted as her 
spiritual adviser in Paris. But here in Naples, happily, it was 
(Ufferent The fat, sleepy, easy-going, old canon — whose person 
exuded so strong an odour of snuff that, at the solemnest moment 
of the confiteor^ she had been unable to suppress a convulsive sneeze 
— asked her but few inconvenient questions. Pretty fine-ladies 
will get into little difficulties of this nature. He had listened to 
very much the same story not infrequently before, and took the 
position amiably, almost humorously, for granted. It was very 
wicked, a deadly sin, but the flesh — specially such delicately bred, 
delicately fed, feminine flesh — is admittedly weak, and the wiles 
of Satan are many. Is it not an historic fact that our first mother 
did not escape ? — Was Helen's repentance sincere, that was the 
point? And of that Helen could honestly assure him there was 
no smallest doubt Indeed, at this moment, she abhorred, not 
only her sin, but her co-sinner, in the liveliest and most compre- 
hensive manner. Return to him ? Sooner the dog return to its 
vomit 1 She vecognised the iniquity, the shame, tibe detestable 
folly, of her late proceedings far too clearly. Temptation in that 
direction had ceased to be possible. 

Then followed the mysterious and merciful words of absolu- 
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tion. And Helen rose from her knees and slipped out from 
beneath the frayed and greasy curtain a free woman, the guilt of 
her adultery wiped off by those awfril words, as, with a wet cloth, 
one would wipe writing off a slate leaving the surface of it clean 
in every part Precisely how far she literally believed in the 
efficacy of that most solemn rite she would not have found it 
easy to declare. Scepticism warred with expediency. But that 
appeared to her beside the mark. It was really none of her 
business. Let her teachers look to all that To her it was 
sufficient that she could regard it from the practical standpoint 
of an insurance against possible accident — ^the accident of sin 
proving actually sinfril and actually punishable by a narrow- 
minded deity ; the accident of the veritable existence of heaven 
and hell, and of Holy Church veritably having the keys of both 
these in her keeping; the accident — more immediately probable 
and consequently worth guarding against — that, during wakefrd 
hours, some night, the half-forgotten lessons of the convent school 
would come back on her, and, as did sometimes happen, would 
prove too much for her usually victorious audacity. 

But, it should be added that another and more creditable 
instinct did much to dictate Madame de Vallorbes' action at this 
juncture. As the days went by the attraction exercised over her 
by Richard Calmady suffered increase rather than diminution. 
And this attraction affected her morally, producing in her 
modesties, reticencies of speech, even of thought, and prickings 
of unflattering self-criticism unknown to her heretofore. Her 
ultimate purpose might not be virtuous. But undeniably, such is 
the complexity — not to say hypocrisy — of the human heart, the 
prosecution of that purpose developed in her a surprising sensi- 
bility of conscience. Many episodes in her career, hitherto 
r^arded as entertaining, she ceased to view with toleration, 
let alone complacency. The remembrance of them made her 
nervous. What if Richard came to hear of them ? The effect 
might be disastrous. Not that he was any saint; but she 
perceived that, with the fine inconsistency common to most well- 
bred Englishmen, he demanded from the women of his family 
quite other standards of conduct to those which he himself 
obeyed. Other women might do as they pleased. Their lapses 
from the stricter social code were no concern of his. He might, 
indeed, be not wholly averse to profiting by such lapses. But in 
respect of the women of his own rank and blood the case was 
quite otherwise. He was alarmingly capable of disgust And, not 
a little to her own surprise, fear of provoking, however slightly, 
that disgust had become a reigning power with her. Never had 
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she felt as she now felt Her own sensations at once captivated 
and astonished her. This had ceased to be an adventure dictated 
by merry devilry, undertaken out of lightness of heart, inspired 
by a mischievous desire to see dust whirl and straws fly; or 
undertaken even out of necessity to support self-satisfaction by 
ranging herself with cynical audacity on the side of the eternal 
laughter. This was serious. It was desperate — the crisis, as 
she told herself, of her life and fate. The result was singular. 
Never had she been more vividly, more electrically, alive. Never 
had she been more diffident and self-distrustfuL 

And this complexity of sensation served to press home on 
her the high desirability of insurance against accident, of washing 
clean, as far as might be possible, the surface of the slate. So it 
followed that now, standing in the chequer-work of sunshine 
within the great basilica, self-congratulation awoke in her. The 
lately concluded ceremony, some of the details of which had 
really been most distasteful, might or might not be of vital 
efficacy, but, in any case, she had courageously done her part 
Therefore, if Holy Church spoke truly, her first innocence was 
restored. Helen hugged the idea with almost childish satisfac- 
tion. Now she could go back to the Villa Vallorbes in peace, 
and take what measures — 

She left the sentence unfinished. Even in thought it is often 
an error to define. Let the future and her intentions regarding 
it remain in the vague ! She signed to Z^lie Forestier — seated 
on the steps of a side-chapel, yellow-paper-covered novel in 
hand — ^to follow her. And, after making a genuflexion before the 
altar of Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, gathered up 
her turquoise-coloured skirts — the yellow-tufa quarries were not 
superabundantly clean — and pursued her way towards the great 
main door. The benevolent priest, charmed by her grace of 
movement, watched her from his place in the confessional, although 
another penitent now kneeled within the greasy curtain. — Verily 
the delinquencies of so delectable a piece of womanhood were 
easily comprehensible ! Neither God nor man, in such a case, 
would be extreme to mark what was done amiss. Moreover, 
had she not promised generous gifts alike to church and poor ? 
The sin which in an ugly woman is clearly mortal, in a pretty 
one becomes little more than venial. Making which reflection 
a kindly, fat chuckle shook his big paunch, and, crossing himself, 
he turned his attention to the voice murmuring from behind the 
wooden lattice at his side. 

Yet it would appear that abstract justice judged less leniently 
of the position. For, passing out on to the portico— about the 
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base of whose enormous columns half-naked beggars clustered, 
exposing sores and mutilations, shrilly clamouring for alms — the 
dazzling glare of the empty, sun-scorched piazza behind him, 
Helen came face to face with no less a personage than M. Paul 
Destoumelle. 

It was as though someone had struck her. The scene reeled 
before her eyes. Then her temper rose as in resentment of 
insult To avoid all chance of such a meeting she had selected 
this church in an unfashionable quarter of the town. Here, at 
least, she had reckoned herself safe from molestation. And, that 
precisely in the hour of peace, the hour of politic insurance 
against accident, this accident of all others should befall her, was 
maddening ! But anger did not lessen her perspicacity. How 
to inflict the maximum of discomfort upon M. Destoumelle 
with the minimum of risk to herself was the question. An inter- 
view was inevitable. She wanted, very certainly, to get her claws 
into him ; but, for safety's sake, that should be done not in attack, 
but in defence. Therefore he should speak first, and in his 
words, whatever those words might be, she promised herself 
to discover legitimate cause of offence. So, leisurely, and with 
studied ignorance of his presence, she flung largesse of centissimi 
to right and left, and, while the chorus of blessing and entreaty 
was yet loud, walked calmly past M. Destoumelle down the 
wide, shallow steps, from the solid shadow of the portico to the 
buming sun-glare of the piazza. 

The young man's countenance went livid. 

" Do you dare to pretend not to recognise me ? " he literally 
gasped. 

" On the contrary I recognise you perfectly." 

" I have written to you repeatedly." 

"You have — written to me with a ridiculous and odious 
persistence." 

Madame de Vallorbes picked her steps. The pavement was 
uneven, the heat great Destoumelle's hands twitched with 
agitation, yet he contrived not only to replace his Panama 
hat, but opened his white umbrella as a precaution against 
sunstroke. And this diverted, even while exasperating, Helen. 
Measures to ensure personal safety were so characteristic of 
Destoumelle 1 

" And with what fault, I ask you, can you reproach me, save 
that of a too absorbing, a too generous, adoration ? " 

"That fault in itself is very sufficient." 

"Do you not reckon, then, in any degree, with the crime 
you are in process of committing? Have you no sense of 
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gratitude, of obligation ? Have you no regret for your own loss 
in leaving me?" 

Helen drew aside to let a herd of goats pass. They jostled 
one another impudently, canying their inquisitive heads and 
short tails erect, at right angles to the horizontal line of their 
narrow backs. They bleated, as in impish mischief. Their 
little beards wagged. Their little hoofs pattered on the stone, 
and the musky odour of them hung in the burning air. Madame 
de Vallorbes put her handkerchief up to her face, and over the 
edge of it she contemplated Paul Destoumelle. Every detail 
of his appearance was not only familiar, but associated in her 
mind with some incident of his and her common past. Now 
the said details asserted themselves, so it seemed to her, with an 
impertinence of premeditated provocation. — The high, domed 
skull, the smooth, prematurely-thin hair parted in the middle 
and waved over the ears. The slightly raised eyebrows, and 
fatigued, red-hdded, and vain, though handsome eyes. The 
straight, thin nose, and winged, open nostrils, so perpetually 
a-quiver. The soft, sparse, forked beard which closely followed 
the line of the lower jaw and pointed chin. The moustache, 
lightly shading the upper lip, while wholly exposing the fretful 
and rather sensuous mouch. The long, effeminate, and restless 
hands. The tall, slight figure. The clothes, of a material and 
pattern fondly supposed by their wearer to present the last word 
of English fashion in relation to foreign travel, the colour of 
them accurately matched to the pale, brown hair and beard. — So 
much for the detail of the yoimg man's appearance. As a whole, 
that appearance was elegant as only French youth ventures to be 
elegant Refinement enveloped Paul Destoumelle — refinement, 
over-sensitbed and under-vitalised, as that of a rare exotic forced 
into precocious blossoming by application of some artificial 
horticultural process. And aU this — elaborately effective and 
seductive as long as one should happen to think so, elaborately 
nauseous when one had ceased so to think — had long been 
familiar to Helen to the point of satiety. She turned wicked, 
satiety transmuting itself into active vindictiveness. How 
gladly would she have torn this emasculated creature limb 
from limb, and flung the lot of it among the refuse of the 
Neapolitan gutter 1 

But, from beneath the shade of his umbrella, the young man 
recommenced his plaint 

"It is inconceivable that, knowing my cruel capacity for 
suffering, you should be indifferent to my present situation," he 
asserted, half violently, half fretfully. ''The whole range of 
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hbtory would fail to offer a case of parallel callousness. You, 
whose personality has penetrated the recesses of my being ! You, 
who are acquainted with the infinite intricacy of my mental and 
emotional organisation 1 A touch will endanger the harmony of 
that exquisite mechanism. The interpenetration of the com- 
ponent parts of my being is too entire. I exist, I receive 
sensations, I suffer, I rejoice, as a whole. And this lays me 
open to universal, to incalculable, pain. Now my nerves are 
shattered — intellectual, moral, physical anguish permeates in 
every part I rally my self-reverence, my nobility of soul. 
I make efforts. By day I visit spots of natural beauty and 
objects of art But these refuse to gratify me. My thought 
is too turgid to receive the impress of them. Concentration is 
impossible to me. Feverish agitation perverts my imagination. 
My ideas are fugitive. I endure a chronic delirium. This by 
day," he extended one hand with a despairing gesture, "but 
by night "— 

"Oh, I implore you," Helen interrupted, "spare me the 
description of your nights! The subject is a hardly modest 
one. And then, at various times, I have already heard so very 
much about them, those nights ! " 

Calmly she resumed her walk. The amazing vanity of the 
young man's speech appeased her in a measure, since it fed her 
contempt. Let him sink himself beyond all hope of recovery, 
that was best. Let him go down, down, in exposition of fatuous 
self-conceit When he was low enough, then she would kick 
him I Meanwhile her eyes, ever greedy of incident and colour, 
registered the scene immediately submitted to them. In the 
centre of the piazza, women — saffron and poppy-coloured hand- 
kerchiefs tied round their dark heads — washed, with a fine 
impartiality, soiled linen and vegetables in an iron trough, grated 
for a third of its length, before a fountain of debased and 
flamboyant design. Their voices were alternately shrill and 
guttural. It was perhaps as well not to understand too clearly 
all which they said. On the left came a break in the high, 
painted house-fronts, off which in places the plaster scaled, and 
from the windows of which protruded miscellaneous samples of 
wearing apparel and bedding soliciting much-needed purification 
by means of air and light In the said break was a low wall 
where coarse plants rooted, and atop of which lay some half- 
dozen ragged youths, outstretched upon their stomachs, playing 
cards. The least decrepit of the beggars, armed with Helen's 
largesse of copper coin, had joined them from beneath the 
portico. Gambling, seasoned by shouts, imprecations, blows, 
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grew fast and furious. In the steep roadway on the right a dray, 
loaded with barrels, creaked and jolted upward The wheels 
of it were solid discs of wood. The great, mild-eyed, cream- 
coloured oxen strained, with slowly swinging heads, under the 
heavy yoke. Scarlet, woollen bands and tassels adorned their 
broad foreheads and wide-sweeping, black-tipped horns, and 
here and there a scarlet drop their flanks, where the goad had 
pricked them too shrewdly. And upon it all the unrelenting 
southern sun looked down, and Helen de Vallorbes' unrelenting 
eyes looked forth. One of those quick realisations of the in- 
exhaustible excitement of living came to her. She looked at 
the el^ant young man walking beside her, appraised, measured 
him. She thought of Richard Calmady, self-imprisoned in the 
luxurious villa, and of the possibilities of her, so far platonic, 
relation to him. She glanced down at her own rustling skirts 
and daintily-shod feet travelling over the hot stones ; then at the 
noisy gamblers, then at the women washing, with that con- 
summate disregard of sanitation, food and raiment together in 
the rusty iron trough by the fountain. The violent contrasts, 
the violent lights and shadows, the violent diversities of purpose 
and emotion, of rank, of health, of fortune and misfortune, went 
to her head. Whatever the risks or dangers, that excitement 
remained inexhaustible. Nay, those very clangers and risks 
ministered to its perpetual upflowing. It struck her she had 
been over - scrupulous, weakly conscientious, in making con- 
fession and seeking absolution. Such timid moralities do 
not really shape destiny, control or determine human fate. 
The shouting, fighting youths there, with their filthy pack 
of cards and few ceniissimi^ sprawling in the unstinted sunshine, 
were nearer the essential truth. They were the profound, 
because the practical philosophers. Therefore let us gamble, 
gamble, gamble, be the stake small or great, as long as the 
merest flicker of life, or fraction of uttermost farthing, is left ! 
And so, when Destoumelle took up his lament again, she 
listened to him, for the moment, with remarkable lightness of 
heart. 

" I appeal to you in the name of my as yet unwritten poems, 
my masterpieces, for which France, for which the whole brother- 
hood of letters, so anxiously waits, to put a term to this appalling 
chastisement ! " 

" Delicious ! " said Helen, under her breath. 

"Your classicism is the natural complement of my 
mediaevalism. The elasticity, the concreteness, of your tem- 
perament fertilised the too-brooding introspectiveness of my 
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own. It lightened the reverence which I experience in the 
contemplation of my own nature. It induced in me the hint 
of frivolity which is necessary to procure action. Our union 
was as that of high-noon and impenetrable night I anticipated 
extraordinary consequences." 

" Marriage of a butterfly and a bat ? Yes, the progeny should 
be surprising Uttle animals certainly," commented Madame de 
Vallorbes. 

" In deserting me you have rendered me impotent. That is 
a crime. It is an atrocity. You assassinate my genius." 

" Then, indeed, I have reason to congratulate myself on my 
ingenuity," she returned, '* since I succeed in the assassination of 
the non-existent ! " 

" You, who have praised it a thousand times — you deny the 
existence of my genius?" almost shrieked M. Destoumelle. 
He was very much in earnest, and in a very sorry case. His 
limbs twitched. He appeared on the verge of an hysteric 
seizure. To plague him thus was a charmingly pretty sport, 
but one safest carried on with closed doors — not in so public 
a spot 

" I do not deny the existence of an3rthing, save your right to 
make a scene and render me ridiculous as you repeatedly did at 
Pisa." 

" Then you must return to me." 

" Oh 1 la, la 1 " cried Helen. 

'' That you should leave me and live in your cousin's house 
constitutes an intolerable insult" 

" And where, pray, would you have me live ? " she retorted, 
her temper rising, to the detriment of diplomacy. "In the 
street ? " 

"It appears to me the two localities are synonymous — 
morally." 

Madame de Vallorbes drew up. Rage almost choked her. 
M. Destoumelle's words stung the more fiercely because the in- 
sinuation they contained was not justified by fact They brought 
home to her her non-success in a certain direction. They called 
up visions of that unknown rival, to whom — ah, how she hated 
the woman 1 — Richard Calmad/s affections were, as she feared, 
still wholly given. That her own relation to him was innocent, 
filled her with humiliation. First she turned to Zdlie Forestier, 
who had followed at a discreet distance across the piazza. 

" Go on," she said, " down the street Find a cab, a clean 
one. Wait in it for me at the bottom of the hill." 

Then she turned upon M. Destoumelle. 
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" Your mind is so corrupt that you cannot conceive of an 
honest friendship, even between near relations. You fill me 
with repulsion — I measured the depth of your degeneracy at 
Pisa. That is why I left you. I wanted to breathe an un- 
infected atmosphere. My cousin is a person of remarkable 
intellectual powers, of chivalrous ideals, and of superior character. 
He has had great troubles. He is far from well I am watching 
over and nursing him." 

The last statement trenched boldly on fiction. As she made 
it Madame de Vallorbes moved forward, intending to follow the 
retreating Z^lie do>^n the steep, narrow street For a minute 
M. Destoumelle paused to recollect his ideas. Then he went 
quickly after her. 

"Stay, I implore you," he said. "Yes, I own at Pisa I lost 
myself. The agitation of composition was too much for me. 
My mind seethed with ideas. I became irritable. I com- 
prehend I was in fault. But it is so easy to recommence, and 
to range oneself. I accept your assurances regarding your cousin. 
It is all so simple. You shall not return to me. You shall 
continue your admirable work. But I will return to you. I 
will join you at the villa. My society cannot fail to be of 
pleasure to your cousin, if he is such a person as you describe. 
In a milieu removed from care and trivialities I will con- 
tinue my poem. I may even dedicate it to your cousin. I 
may make his name immortal. If he is a person of taste and 
ideals, he cannot fail to appreciate so magnificent a compliment 
You will place this before him. You will explain to him how 
necessary to me is your presence. He will be glad to co-operate 
in procuring it for me. He will understand that in making these 
propositions I offer him a unique opportunity, I behave towards 
him with signal generosity. And if, at first, the intrusion of a 
stranger into his household should appear inconvenient, let him 
but pause a little. He will find his reward in the development 
of my genius and in the spectacle of our mutual felicity." 

Destoumelle spoke with great rapidity. The street which 
they had now entered, from the far end of the piazza, was narrow. 
It was encumbered by a string of laden mules, by a stream of 
foot passengers. Interruption of his monologue, short of raising 
her voice to screaming pitch, was impossible to Madame de 
Vallorbes. But when he ceased she addressed him, and her lips 
were drawn away from her pretty teeth viciously. 

" Oh 1 you unspeakable idiot ! " she said. " Have you no 
remnant of shame?" 

" Do you mean to imply that Sir Richard Calmady would 
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have the insolence, is so much the victim of insular prejudice 
as, to object to our intimacy ? " 

Madame de Vallorbes clapped her hands together in a sort 
of frenzy. 

" Idiot, idiot," she repeated " I wish I could kill you." 

Suddenly M. Paul Destoumelle had all his wits about him. 

'' Ah 1 " he saidy with a short laugh, curiously resembling in 
its malice the bleating of the little goats, " I perceive that which 
constitutes the obstacle to our reunion. It shall be removed." 

He Ufted his Panama hat with studied el^ance, and turning 
down a break-neck, side alley, called, over his shoulder : — 

" A bientdt trh chtre madame" 



CHAPTER V.II 

SPLENDIDE MENDAX 

UNPUNCTUALITY could not be cited as among Madame 
de Vallorbes' offences. Yet, on the morning in question, 
she was certainly very late for the twelve o'clock breakfast 
Richard Calmady — ^awaiting her coming beneath the glistering 
dome of the airy pavilion, set in the angle of the terminal wall 
of the high-lying garden — had time to become conscious of slight 
irritation. It was not merely that he was constitutionally im- 
patient of delay, but that his nerves were tiresomely on 
edge just now. Trifles had power to endanger his some- 
what stoic equanimity. But, when at length Helen emerged 
from the house, irritation was forgotten. Moving through the 
vivid 'lights and shadows of the ilex and cypress grove, her 
appearance had a charm of unwonted simplicity. At first sight 
her graceful person had the effect of being clothed in a religious 
habit Richard's youthful delight in seeing a woman walk 
beautifully remained to him. It received satisfaction now. 
Helen advanced without haste, a certain grandeur in her de- 
meanour, a certain gloom, even as one who takes serious counsel 
of himself, indifferent to external things, at once actor in, and 
spectator of, some drama playing itself out in the theatre of his 
own soul. And this effect of dignity, of self-recollection, was 
curiously heightened by her dress — of a very soft and fine 
woollen material, of spotless white, the lines of it at once flowing 
and statuesque. While as head-gear, in place of some startling 
construction of contemporary, Parisian millinery, she wore, after 
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the modest Italian fashion, a black lace mantilla over her bright 
hair. 

Arrived, she greeted Richard curtly ; and, without apology for 
delay, accepted the contents of the first dish offered to her by the 
waiting men-servants, ate as though determinedly and putting 
a force upon herself, and — that which was unusual with her 
before sundowns-drank wine. And, watching her, involuntarily 
Richard's thought travelled back to a certain luncheon party at 
Brockhurst, graced by the presence of genial, puzzle-headed 
Lord Fallowfeild and members of his numerous family, when 
Helen had swept in, even as now, had been self-absorbed, even 
as now. Of the drive to Newlands, all in the sad November 
afternoon, following on that luncheon, he also thought, of 
communications made by Helen during that drive, and of 
the long course of event and action, directly or indirectly 
consequent on those commimications. He thought of the fog, 
too, enveloping and almost choking him, when in the early 
morning driven by furies, still virgin in body as in heart, he had 
ridden out into a blank and sightless world hoping the chill of it 
would allay the fever in his blood ; and of the fog again, in the 
afternoon, from out which the branches of the great trees, like 
famine-stricken arms in tattered draperies, seemed to pluck evilly 
at the carriage, as he walked the smoking horses up and down 
the Newlands drive, waiting for Helen to rejoin him. And now, 
somehow, that fog seemed to come up between him and the 
well -covered breakfast - table, between him and the radiant 
expanse of the vivacious, capricious, half-classic, half-modern, 
mercantile city outstretched there, teeming, breeding, fermenting, 
in the fecundating heat of the noonday sun. The chill of 
the fog struck cold into his vitals, giving him the strangest 
physical sensation. Richard straightened himself in his chair, 
passed his hands across his eyes impatiently. Brockhurst, and 
all the old life of it, was a subject of which he forbade himself 
remembrance. He had divorced himself from all that, cut 
himself adrift from it long ago. By an act of will, he tried to put 
it out of his mind now. But the fog remained — an actual 
clouding of his physical vision, blurring all he looked upon. It 
was horribly uncomfortable. He wished he was alone. Then 
he might have slipped down from his chair and, according to his 
poor capacity of locomotion, sought relief in movement 

Meanwhile, silently, mechanically, Helen de Vallorbes con- 
tinued her breakfast And as she so continued, in addition 
to his singular physical sensations of blurred vision and clinging 
chill, he became aware of a growing embarrassment and constraint 

28 
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between himself and his companion. So far, his and her 
intercourse had been easy and spontaneous, because superficial. 
Since that first interview on the terrace a tacit agreement had 
existed to avoid the personal note. Now, for cause unknown, 
that intercourse threatened entering upon a new phase. It was 
as though the concentration, the tension, which he observed in 
her, and of which he was sensible in himself, must of necessity, 
eventuate in some unbosoming, some act — ^almost involuntary — 
of self-revelation. This imaccustomed silence and restraint 
seemed to Richard charged with consequences, which, in his 
present condition of defective volition, he was powerless to 
prevent And this displeased him, mastery of surrounding 
influences being very dear to him. 

At last, coffee having been served, the men-servants withdrew to 
the house ; but the constraint was not thereby lessened. Helen 
sat upright, her chin resting upon the back of her left hand, her 
eyes, under their drooping Uds, looking out with a veiled fierceness 
upon the fair and glittering prospect Richard saw her face in 
profile. The black mantilla draped her shoulders and bust 
with a certain austerity of effect It was evident that — by 
something — she had been stirred to the extinction of her habitud 
vivacity and desire to shine. And Richard, for all his coolness 
of head and rather cynical maturity of outlook, had a restless 
suspicion of going forth — even as on that foggy morning at 
Brockhurst — into a blank and sightless world, full of hazardous 
possibility, where the safe way was difficult of discovery and 
where masked dangers might lurk. Solicitous to dissipate his 
discomfort he spoke a little at random. 

"You must forgive me for being such an abominably bad 
host," he said courteously. "I am not quite the thing this 
morning, somehow. I Jiad a little go of fever last night My 
brain is like so much pulp." 

Helen dropped her hand upon the table as though putting a 
term to an importunate train of thought 

" I have always understood the villa to be remarkably free 
from malaria," she remarked abstractedly. 

" So it is. I quite believe that The servants certainly keep 
well enough. But so, unfortimately, is not the port" 

Helen turned her head. A vertical line was observable 
between her arched eyebrows. 

" The port ? " she repeated. 

Richard swallowed his black coffee. Perhaps it might steady 
him and clear his head. The numbness of his faculties and 
senses alike exasperated him, filling him with a persuasion he 
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would say precisely those things wisdom would counsel to leave 
unsaid. 

"Yes — you know I generally go down and sleep on board 
the yacht" 

There was a momentary pause. Madame de Vallorbes' lips 
parted in a soundless exclamation. Then she pushed back the 
modest folds of the mantilla, leaving her neck free. The action 
of her hands was very graceful as she did this, and she looked 
fixedly at Richard Calmady. 

"I did not know that," she said slowly. Then added, as 
though reasoning out her own thought : — " And Naples harbour 
is admittedly one of the most pestilential holes on the face of the 
earth. Are you not tempting providence in the matter of disease, 
Richard ? Are you not rather wantonly indiscreet ? " 

" On the contrary," he answered, and something of mockery 
touched his expression, " I see it quite otherwise. I have been 
congratulating myself on the praiseworthy abimdance of my 
discretion." 

And the words were no sooner out of his mouth than Richard 
cursed himself for a bungler, and a slightly vulgar one at that 
But upon his hearer those same words worked a remarkable 
change. Her gloom, her abstraction, departed, leaving only a 
pretty pensiveness. She smiled with chastened sweetness upon 
Richard Calmady — sl smile nicely attimed to the semi-religious 
simplicity of her dress. 

" Ah ! perhaps we are both a trifle out of sorts this morning ! " 
she said. *I, too, have had my little turn of sickness — 
sickness of heart And that seems unfair, since I rose in the 
best disposition of spirit. Quite early I went to confession." 

"Confession?" Richard repeated. "I did not know your 
reconciliation with the Church carried you to such practical 
lengths." 

"Evidently we are each fated to make small discoveries 
regarding the habits of the other, to-day," she rejoined. " Pos- 
sibly confession is to me just what those nights spent on board 
the yacht, lying in that malodorous harbour, are to you ! " 

Helen's smile broadened to a dainty naughtiness, infinitely 
provoking. But pensiveness speedily supervened. She folded 
her hands upon the edge of the table and looked down at them 
meditatively. 

"I relieved my conscience. Not that there was much to 
relieve it of, thank Heaven ! We have lived austerely enough 
most of us, this winter in France. Only it becomes a matter of 
moral, personal cleanliness, after a time, all that— exaggerated^ 
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but very comfortable. Just as one takes one's batb twice daily, 
not that it is necessary but that it is a luxury of physical purity 
and self-respect, so one comes to go to confession. That is a 
luxury of moral purification. It is as a bath to the soul, 
ministering to the perfection of its cleanliness and health." 

She looked up at Richard smiling, that same dainty 
naughtiness very present 

"You observe I am eminently candid. I tell you exactly 
how my religion affects me. I can only reach high-thinking 
through acts which are external and concrete. In short, I am a 
bom sacramentalist" 

And Richard listened, interested and entertained. Yet, since 
that strange blurring of fog still confused his vision and his 
judgment, vaguely suspicious that he missed the main intent of 
her speech. Suspicious as one who, listening to the clever 
patter of a conjurer, detects in it the effort to distract attention 
from some difficult feat of legerdemain, until that feat has past 
from attempt merely into accomplished fact 

" And, indirectly, that is where my heart-sickness comes in," 
she continued, with a return to something of her former 
abstraction and gloom. " I was coming away, coming back 
here — and I was very happy. It is not often one can say that. 
And then— /<?t(^like that," she brought her hands smartly 
together, "the charming bubble burst! For, upon the very 
church steps, I met a man whom I have every cause to hate." 

As she spoke, the fog seemed to draw away, burnt up by the 
great, flaming sun-god there. Richard's brain grew clear — 
clearer, indeed, than in perfect health — and his still face grew 
more still than was, even to it, quite natural. 

" Well ? " he asked, almost harshly. 

And Helen, whose faith in her own diplomacy had 
momentarily suffered eclipse, rejoiced. For the tone of his voice 
betrayed, not disgust, but anxiety. It stirred her as a foretaste 
of victory. And victory had become a maddening necessity 
to her. Destoumelle had forced her hand. His natural 
infirmity of purpose relieved her of the fear he could work her 
any great mischief. Yet his ingenuity, inspired by wounded 
vanity, might prove beyond her calculations. It is not always 
safe to forecast the future by experience of the past in relation to 
such a *being as Destoumelle 1 Therefore it became of supreme 
importance, before that gentleman had time further to obtmde 
himself, to bind Richard Calmady by some speech, some act, 
from which there was no going back. And more than just 
that. The sight of her ex-lover, though she now loathed him — 
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possibly just because she so loathed him — provoked passion in 
her. It was as though only in a new intrigue could she rid 
herself of the remembrance of the old intrigue which was now so 
detestable to her. She craved to do him that deepest, most 
ultimate, despite. And passion cried out in her. The sight of 
him, though she loathed him, had made her utterly weary of 
chastity. All of which emotions — but held as hounds in a leash, 
ready to be slipped when the psychological moment arrived, and 
by no means to be slipped until the arrival of it — dictated the 
tenor of her next speeds 

"Well," she answered, with an air of half-angry sincerity 
altogether convincing, "I really don't know that I am 
particularly proud of the episode. I know I was careless, that I 
laid myself open to the invidious comment, which is usually the 
reward of all disinterested action. One learns to accept it as a 
matter of course. And you see Paul Destoumelle ** — 

" Oh, Destoumelle ! " Richard exclaimed. 

** You have read him ? " 

" Everyone has read him." 

" And what do you think of him ? " 

" That his technique is as amazingly clever as his thought is 
amazingly rotten." 

"I know — I know," she said eagerly. "And that is just 
what induced me to do all I could for him. If one could cut the 
canker away, give him backbone and decency, while retain- 
ing that wonderful technique, one would have a second and a 
greater Th^ophile Gautier." 

Richard was looking full at her. His face had more colour, 
more animation, than usual. 

" If — yes — if," he returned. " But that same if bulks mighty 
big to my mind." 

" I know," she repeated. " Yet it seemed to me worth the 
attempt. And then, you understand, — who better? — that if 
one's own affairs are not conspicuously happy, one has all the 
more longing the affairs of others should be crowned with 
success. And this winter specially, among the sordid miseries, 
disgraces, deprivations, of the siege, one was liable to take refuge 
in an over-exalted altruism. It was difficult in so mad a world not 
to indulge in personal eccentricity — to the neglect of due worship 
of the great goddess Conventionality. With death in visible form 
at every street comer, one's sense of humour, let alone one's 
higher faculties, rebelled against the futility of such worship. So 
many detestable sights and sounds were perpetually presented to 
one — not to mention broth of abominable things daily for dinner 
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— that one turned, with thanksgiving, to beautiful form in art, to 
perfectly felicitous words and phrases. The meaning of them 
mattered but little just then. They freed one from the tyranny of 
more or less disgusting fact They satisfied Qye and ear. One 
asked nothing more just then — luckily, you will say, since the 
animal Destoumelle has very surely nothing more to give." 

In speaking, Helen pushed her chair back, turning it 
sideways to the table. Her speech was alive with varied and 
telling inflections. Her smallest gesture had in it something 
descriptive and eloquent 

" And so I fell to encouraging the animal," she continued, 
almost plaintively, yet with a note of veiled laughter in her voice. 
"Reversing the order of Circe — Naples inclines one to classic 
illustration, sometimes a little hackneyed — by the way, speaking 
of Naples, look at the glory of it all just now, Richard ! — I tried 
to turn, not men to swine, but swine to men. And I failed, 
of course. The gods know best They never attempt meta- 
morphosis on the ascending scale ! I let Destoumelle come to 
see me frequently. The world advised itself to talk. But, being 
rather bitterly secure of myself, I disregarded that. If one is 
aware that one's heart was finally and long ago disposed of, one 
ceases to think seriously of that side of things. You must know 
all that well enough — witness the sea-bom furnishings of my bed- 
room upstairs ! " 

For half a minute she paused. Richard made no comment. 

" Hard words break no bones," she added lightly. " And so, 
to show how much I despised all such censorious cackle, I allowed 
Destoumelle to travel south with me when I left Paris." 

" You pushed neglect of the worship of conventionality rather 
far," Richard said. 

Helen rose to her feet Excitement gained on her, as 
always during one of her delightful improvisations, her talented 
vivd voce improvements on dry-as-dust fact She laughed softly, 
biting her lip. More than one hound had been slipped by now. 
They made good running. She stood by Richard Calmady, look- 
ing down at him, covering him, so to speak, with her eyes. The 
black mantilla no longer veiled her bright head. It had fallen 
to the ground, and lay a dark blot upon the mellow fairness of the 
tesselated pavement White-robed, statuesque — yet not with the 
severe grace of marble, but with that softer, more humanly 
seductive grace of some figure of cunningly tinted ivory — she 
appeared, just then, to gather up in herself all the poetry, the 
intense and vivid light, the victorious vitality, of the clear, 
burning, southern noon. 
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"Ah, well, conventionality proved perfectly competent to 
avenge herself!" she exclaimed. "The animal Destoumelle 
took the average, the banal view, as might have been anticipated. 
He had the insane presumption to suppose it was himself, not 
his art, in which I was interested. I explained his error, and 
departed. I recovered my equanimity. That took time. I 
felt soiled, degraded. And then to-day I meet him again, un- 
ashamed, actually claiming recognition. I repeated my explana- 
tion with uncompromising lucidity " — 

Richard moved restlessly in his chair, looking up almost 
sharply at her. 

" Waste of breath," he said. " No explanation is ludd if the 
hearer is unwilling to accept it" 

And then the two cousins, as though they had reached 
unexpectedly some parting of the ways, calling for instant decision 
in respect of the future direction of their journey, gazed upon 
one another strangely — each half defiant of the other, each 
diligent to hide his own and read the other's thought, each 
sensible of a crisis, each at once hurried and arrested by sus- 
picion of impending catastrophe, unless this way be chosen that 
declined — though it seemed, in good truth, not in their keeping, 
but in that of blind chance only that both selection and rejection 
actually resided. And, in this strait, neither habit of society, 
fine sword-play of diplomacy and tact, availed to help them. For 
suddenly they had outpaced all that, and brought up amongst 
ancient and secular springs of action and emotion before which 
civilisation is powerless and the ready tongue of fashion dumb. 

But even while he so gazed, in fateful suspense and indecision, 
the fog came up again, chilling Richard Calmad/s blood, 
oppressing his brain as with an uprising of foul miasma, blurring 
his vision, so that Helen's fair, downward-gazing face was distorted, 
rendered illusive and vague. And, along with this, distressing 
restlessness took him, compelling him to seek relief in change of 
posture and of place. He could not stop to reckon with how 
that which he proposed to do might strike an onlooker. His 
immediate sensations filled his whole horizon. Silently he 
slipped down from his chair, stood a moment, supporting himself 
with one hand on the edge of the table, and then moved forward 
to that side of the pavilion which gave upon the garden. 
Here the sunshine was hot upon the pavement, and upon the 
outer half of each pale, slender column. Richard leant his 
shoulder against one of these, grateful for the genial heat 

Since her first and somewhat inauspicious meeting with him 
in childhood, Helen had never, close at hand, seen Richard 
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Calmad J walk thus far. She stared, fesdnated hj that crael 
spectacle. For the instant transforiDation of the appaacntiy tall, 
and conspicuously well-(avoiired, courtly gentleman, just now 
sitting at table with her, into this shuffling, long -armed, 
crippled dwarf was, at first utteriy incredible, then portentous, 
then, by virtue of its very monstrosity, absorbing and, to her, 
adorable, whetting appetite as veritable famine might Chastity 
became to her more than ever absurd, a culpable waste of her 
own loveliness, of sensation, of emotion, a sin against those 
vernal influences working in this generous nature surrounding 
her and working in her own blood. All the primitive instinct 
of her womanhood called aloud in her that she must wed — 
must wed. And the strident voice of the great, painted dty 
coming up to her, urgent, incessant, carried the same message ; 
as did the radiant sea, whose white lips kissed the indented 
coast-line as though pale and hui^ry with love. While the man 
before her, by his very abnormality and a certain secretness 
inevitable in that, heightened her passion. He was to her of 
all living men most desirable, so that she must win him and 
hold him, must see and know. 

In a few steps, light as those of the little, rose-crowned 
dancer of long ago, she followed him across the shining floor. 
There was a point of north in the wind, adding exhilaration to 
the firm sunshine as ice to rare wine. The scent of narcissus, 
magnolia, and lemon blossom was everywhere. The cypresses 
yielded an aromatic, myrrh-like sweetness. The uprising waters 
of the fountain, set in the central alley, swerved southward, 
falling in a jewelled rain. Helen, in her spotless raiment, came 
close and Richard Calmady turned to her. But his eyes no 
longer questioned hers. They were as windows opening on 
to empty space, seeing all, yet telling nothing. His face had 
become still again and inscrutable, lightened only by that 
flickering, mocking smile. It seemed as though the psycho- 
logical moment were passed ; and social sense, ordinary fashions of 
civilised intercourse, had not only come back but come to stay. 

" I think we will omit Destoumelle from our talk in 
future," he said. "As a subject of conversation I find he 
disagrees with me, notwithstanding his felicity of style and his 
admirable technique. I will give orders which, I hope, may help 
to protect you from annoyance in future. In this delightful 
land, by wise exercise of just a little bribery and corruption, it is 
still possible to make the unwelcome alien prefer to seek health 
and entertainment elsewhere. Now, will you like to go back to 
the house?" 
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The approach to the pavilion from the lower level of the 
garden was by a carefully graded slope of Roman brick, set 
edgewise. At regular intervals of about eighteen inches this 
was crossed — on the principle of a gang-plank — by raised marble 
treads. Without waiting for his cousin's reply, Richard started 
slowly down the slope. At the best of times this descent for 
him demanded caution. Now his vision was again so queerly 
blurred that he miscalculated the distance between the two 
lowest treads, slipped and stumbled, lunging forward. Quick as 
a cat, Madame de Vallorbes was behind him, her right hand 
grasping his right elbow, her left hand under his left armpit. 

" Ah ! Didkie, Dickie, don't fall ! " she cried, a sudden terror 
in her voice. 

Her muscles hardened like steel. It needed all her strength 
to support him, for he was heavy, his body inert as that of one 
fainting. For a moment his head rested against her bosom; 
and her breath came short, sighing against his neck and 
cheek. 

By sheer force of will Richard recovered his footing, 
disengaging himself from her support, shuffling aside from 
her. 

" A thousand thanks, Helen," he said. 

Then he looked full at her, and she — untender though she 
was — perceived that the perspective of space on which, as 
windows might, his eyes seemed to open, was not empty. It was 
peopled, crowded — even as those steep teeming byways of Naples 
— by imd3ring, imfoigetable misery, by humiliation, by revolt 

" Yes, it is rather unpardonable to be — as I am — isn't it ? '^ 
he said. Adding hastily, yet with a certain courteous dignity : — 
" I am ashamed to trouble you, to ask you — of all people — to run 
messages for me — but would you go on to the house " — 

"Dickie, why may not I help you?" she interrupted. 

" Ah ! " he said, " the answer to that lies away back in the 
beginning of things. Even unlucky devils, such as myself, are 
not without a certain respect for that which is fitting, for seemli- 
ness and etiquette. Send one of my men please. I shall be 
very grateful to you — thanks." 

^d Helen de Vallorbes, her passion baulked and therefore 
more than ever at white heat, swept up the paved alley, amid 
the sweet scents of the garden, beneath the jewelled rain of the 
fountain, that point of north in the wind dallying with her as in 
laughing challenge, making her the more mad to have her way 
with Richard Calmady, yet knowing that of the two— he and 
she — he was the stronger as yet. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

IN WHICH HELEN DE VALLOBBES LEARNS HEB BIVAL^S NAME 

*^ T HEAR Morabita sings, in Emam\ at the San Carlo on 
J^ Friday night Do you care to go, Helen ? " 

The question, though asked casually, had, to the listener, 
the effect of falling with a splash, as of a stone into a well, 
awakening unexpected echoes, disturbing, rather harshly, the 
•constrained silence which had reigned during the earlier part 
of dinner. 

All the long, hot afternoon, Madame de Vallorbes had been 
alone — Richard invisible, shut persistently away in those rooms 
of the entresol into which, as yet, she had never succeeded in 
penetrating. Richard had not proposed to her to do so. And 
it was part of that praiseworthy discretion which she had 
agreed with herself to practise — in her character of scrupulously 
unexacting guest — only to accept invitations, never to issue them. 
How her cousin might occupy himself, whom even he might 
receive, during the time spent in those rooms, she did not know. 
And it was idle to inquire. Neither of her servants, though 
skilful enough, as a rule, in the acquisition of information, could, 
in this case, acquire any. And so it came about that during 
those many still bright hours, following on her rather agitated 
parting with Richard at midday, while she paced the noble 
rooms of the first floor — once more taking note of their costly 
furnishings and fine pictures, meeting her own restless image 
again and again in their many mirrors — and later, near sundown, 
when she walked the dry, brown pathways of the ilex and cypress 
grove, the wildest suspicions of his possible doings assailed her. 
For she was constrained to admit that, though she had spent 
a full week now under his roof, it was but the veriest fringe, 
after all, of the young man's habits and thought with which she 
was actually acquainted. And this not only desperately 
intrigued her curiosity, but the apartness, behind which he 
entrenched himself and his doings, was as a slight put upon 
her and consequent source of sharp mortification. So toniay 
she ranged all permitted spaces of the villa and its grounds 
softly, yet lithe, watchful, fierce as a she-panther — her ears 
strained to hear, her eyes to see, driven the while by jealousy 
of that nameless rival, to remembrance of whom all the whole 
place was dedicated, and by baffled passion, as with whips. 
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Nor did superstition fail to add its word of ill-omen at this 
juncture. A carrion crow, long-legged, heavy of beak, alighting 
on the clustered curb of the marble bust of Homer, startled her 
with vociferous croakings. A long, narrow, many-jointed, blue- 
black, evil-looking beetle crawled horn among the rusty, fibrous, 
cypress roots across her path. A fimeral procession, priest and 
acolytes, with lighted tapers, sitting within the glass-sided hearse 
at head and foot of the flower-strewn coffin, wound slowly along 
the dusty, white road — ^bordered by queer growth of prickly-pear 
and ragged, stunted palm-trees — ^far below. She crossed herself, 
turning hurriedly away. Yet, for an instant, Death, triumphant, 
hideous, inevitable, and all the spiritual terror and physical 
disgust of it, grinned at her, its fleshless face, as it seemed, close 
against her own. And alongside Death — by some malign 
association of ideas and ugly antic of profanity — she saw the 
M tite dejisu of M. Paul Destoumelle as she had seen it this 
morning, he looking back, hat in hand, while he plimged down 
the break-neck, Neapolitan side-street, with that impish, bleating, 
goatlike laugh. 

By the time the dinner-hour drew near she foimd her out- 
look in radical need of reconstruction, and to that end bade 
Z^lie dress her in the crocus-yellow brocade, reserved for some 
emergency such as the present It was a gown, surely, to 
restore self-confidence and induce self-respect! Fashioned 
iiEuicifiilly, according to a picturesque, seventeenth - century, 
Venetian model, the full oleeves and the long-waisted bodice 
of it — this cut low, generously displaying her shoulders and swell 
of her bosom — were draped with superb guipure de Flandres d 
brides frisks and strings of seed pearls. All trace of ascetic 
simplicity had very certainly departed. Helen was resplendent 
—strings of seed pearls twisted in her honey-coloured hair, a 
clear red in her cheeks and hard brilliance in her eyes, bred 
of eager, jealous excitement. She had, indeed, reached a stage 
of feeling in which the sight of Richard Calmady, the fact of 
his presence, worked upon her to the extent of dangerous 
emotion. And now this statement of his, and the question 
following it, caused the fiame of the inward fires tormenting her 
to leap high. 

" Ah ! Morabita ! " she exclaimed. " What an age it is since 
I have heard her sing, or thought about her ! How is her voice 
lasting, Richard ? " 

" I really don't know," he answered, " and that is why I am 
radier curious to hear her. There was literally nothing but a 
voice in her case — ^no dramatic sense, nothing in the way of 
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intelligence to fall back on. On that account it interested 
me to watch her. She and her voice had no essential relation 
to one another. Her talent was stuck into her, as you might 
stick a pin into a cushion. She produced glorious effects 
without a notion how she produced them, and gave expression 
— and perfectly just expression — to emotions she had never 
dreamed of. At the best of times singers are a feeble folk 
intellectually, but, of all singers I have knO¥m, she was mentally 
the very feeblest" 

"No, perhaps she was not very wise," Helen put in, but 
quite mildly, quite kindly. 

" And so if the voice went, everything went And that made 
one reflect agreeably upon the remarkably haphazard methods 
employed by that which we politely call Almighty God in His 
construction of our unhappy selves. Design ? — ^There's not a 
trace of design in the whole show. Bodies, souls, gifts, 
superfluities, deficiencies, just pitched together anyhow. The 
most bungling of human artists would blush to turn out such 
work." 

Richard spoke rapidly. He had refused course after course. 
And now the food on his plate remained untasted. Seen in 
the soft light of the shaded candles his face had a strange look 
of distraction upon it, as though he too was restless with an 
intimate, deep-seated restlessness. His skin was less colourless 
than usual, his manner less coloiurless also. And this conferred 
a certain youthfulness on him, making him seem nearer — so 
Helen thought — to the boy she had known at Brockhurst, than 
to the man, whom lately she had been so signally conscious that 
she failed to know. 

" No, I hope Morabita's voice remains to her," he continued. 
" Her absolute nullity minus it is disagreeable to think of. And 
much as I relish collecting telling examples of the fatuity of the 
Creator — she, voiceless, would offer a supreme one — I would 
spare her that, poor dear. For she was really rather charming 
to me at one time." 

" So it was commonly reported," Helen remarked. 

" Was it ? " Richard said absently. 

Though as a rule conspicuously abstemious, he had drunk 
rather freely to-night, and that with an odd haste of thirst. 
Now he touched his champagne tumbler, intimating to Bates, 
the house-steward — sometime the Brockhurst under butler^— that 
it should be refilled. 

"I can't have seen Morabita for nearly three years," he 
went on. " And my last recollections of her are unfortunate. 
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She had sent me a box, in Vienna it was I think, for the 
Traviata. She was fat then, or rather, fatter. Stage furniture 
leaves something to desire in the way of solidity. In the death 
scene the middle of the bed collapsed. Her swan-song ceased 
abruptly. Her head and heels were in the air, and the very 
large rest of her upon the floor, bed and bedclothes standing 
out in a frill all round. It was a sight discouraging to 
sentiment I judged it kinder not to go to supper with her 
after the performance that night" 

Richard paused, again drained his glass. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, " what atrocious nonsense I am 
talking ! " 

" I think I rather enjoy it," Madame de Vallorbes answered. 
She looked sideways at the young man, from under her 
delicate eyelids. He was perfectly sober — of that there was no 
question. Yet he was less inaccessible, somehow, than usual 
She inclined to experiment — " Only I am sorry for Morabita in 
more ways than one, poor wretch. But then perhaps I am just 
a little sorry for all tiiose women whom you reject, Richard." 

"The women whom I reject?" he said harshly. 

" Yes, whom you reject," Helen repeated. — Then she busied 
herself with a small black fig, splitting it deftly open, disclosing 
the purple, and rose, and clear living greens of the flesh and 
innumerable seeds of it, colours rich as those of a tropic sky at 
sunset — " And there are so many of those women it seems to 
me ! I am coming to have a quite pathetic fellowship for them." 
She buried her white teeth in the softness of the fig. — "Not 
without reason, perhaps. It is idle to deny that you are a past- 
master in the imgentle art of rejection. What have you to say 
in self-defence, Dickie ? " 

" That talking nonsense appears to be highly infectious — and 
that it is a disagreeably oppressive evening." 

Helen de Vallorbes smiled upon him, glanced quickly over her 
shoulder to assure herself the servants were no longer present — 
then spoke, leaning across the comer of the table towards him, 
while her eyes searched his with a certain daring provocation. 

" Yes, I admit I have finished my fig. Dinner is over. And 
it is my place to disappear according to custom." — She laid 
her rosy finger-tips together, her elbows resting on the table. 
" But I am disinclined to disappear. I have a number of things 
to say. Take that question of going to the opera, for instance. 
Half Naples will be there, and I know more than half Naples, 
and more than half Naples knows me. I do not crave to run 
incontinently into the arms of any of de Vallorbes' many relations. 
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They were not conspicuously kind to me when I was here as a 
girl and stood very much in need of kindness. So the question 
of going to the San Carlo, you see, requires reflection. And 
then," — ^her tone softened to a most persuasive gentleness, — " then, 
the evenings are a trifle long when one is alone and has nothing 
very satisfactory to think about And I have been worried to- 
day, detestably worried." — She looked down at her finger-tips. 
Her expression became almost sombre. "In any case I shall 
not plague you very much longer, Richard," she said rather 
grandly. " I have determined to remove myself bag and baggage. 
It is best, more dignified to do so. Reluctantly I own that 
Here have I no abiding city. I wish I had, perhaps, but I 
haven't Therefore it is useless, and worse than useless, to 
play at having one. One must just face the truth." 

She looked full at the young man, smiling at him, as though 
somehow forgiving him a slight, an unkindness, a neglect 

" And so, just because to you it all matters so uncommonly 
little, let us talk rather later this evening." 

She rose. 

"I'll go on into the long drawing-room," she said. "The 
windows were still open there when I came in to dinner. The 
room will be pleasantly cooL You will come ? " 

And she moved away quietly, thoughtfully, opened the high 
double-doors, left them open, and that without once looking back. 
Yet her hearing was strained to catch the smallest sound above 
that which accompanied her, namely the rustling of her dress. 
Then a queer shiver ran all down her spine and she set her teeth, 
for she perceived that halting, shuffling footsteps had begun to 
follow those light and graceful footsteps of her ovm. 

" Ce finest que le premier pas qui caute^* she said to herself. 
" I have no fear for the rest" 

Yet, crossing the near half of the great room, she sank down 
on a sofa, thankful there was no farther to go. In the last few 
minutes she had put forth more will-power, felt more deeply, than 
she had supposed. Her knees gave under her. It was a relief 
to sit down. 

The many candles, in the cut-glass chandeliers hanging from 
along the centre of the painted ceiling, were lighted, filling the 
length and breadth of the room with a bland, diffused radiance. 
It touched picture and statue, tall mirror, rich curtain, polished 
woodwork of chair and table, gleaming ebony and ivory cabinet 
It touched Helen de Vallorbes' bright head and the strings of 
pearls twisted in her hair, her white neck, the swell of her bosom, 
and all that delicate wonder of needlework — ^the Flanders lace — 
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trimming her bodice. It lay on her lap, too, as she leaned back 
in the comer of the sofa, her hands pressed down on either side 
her thighs — lay there bringing the pattern of her brocaded dress 
into high relief. This was a design of pomegranates — leaves, 
flowers^ and fruit — ^and of trailing, peacock fearers, a couple of 
shades lighter than the crocus-yellow ground. The light took 
the over-Uireads and stayed in them. 

The window stood wide open on to the balcony, the 
elaborately wrought-ironwork of which — scroll and vase, plunging 
dolphin and rampant sea-horse — detached itself from the opaque 
background of the night And in at the window came luscious 
scents from the garden below, a chime of falling water, the music, 
faint and distant, in rising and falling cadence of a marching 
military band. In at it also, and rising superior to all these in 
imperativeness and purpose, came the voice of Naples itself — no 
longer that of a city of toil and commerce, but that of a city of 
pleasure, a city of licence, until such time as the dawn should 
once again break, and the sun arise, driving back man and beast 
alike to labour, the one from merry sinning, the other from hard- 
earned sleep. And once again, but in clearer, more urgent, 
accents, the voice of the city repeated its message to Helen de 
Vallorbes, calling aloud to her to do even as it was doing, 
namely to wed — to wed. And, hearing it, understanding that 
message, for a little space shame took her, in face both of its 
and her own shamelessness ; so that she closed her eyes, unable 
for the moment to look at Richard Calmady as he crossed the 
great room in that bland and yet generous light. But, almost 
immediately, his voice, cold and measured in tone, there close 
beside her, claimed her attention. 

" That which you said at dinner rather distresses me, Helen.* 

Then shame, or no shame, Madame de Vallorbes, of necessity, 
opened her eyes. And, so doing, it needed all her self-control 
to repress a cry. She forced her open hands down very hard on 
the mattress of the sofa. For Richard leaned his back against 
the jamb of the open window, and she saw his face and all his 
poor figure in profile. His left hand hung straight at his side, 
the tips of his fingers only just not touching the floor. And 
again, as at midday, the spectacle of his deformity worked upon 
her strangely. 

" What of all that which I said at dinner distresses you ? ^^ 
she asked gently, with sudden solicitude. 

" You showed me that I have been a wretchedly negligent 
host" — In speaking, the young man turned his head and looked 
at her, paused a moment, almost startled by her resplendent 
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aspect Then he looked down at his own stunted and defective 
limbs. His expression became very grim. He raised his 
shoulders just perceptibly. "I reproach myself with having 
allowed you to be so mudi alone. It must have been awfuUy 
dull for you." 

*' It was a little dull," Helen said, still gently. 

" I ought to have b^ed you to ask some of the people you 
know in Naples to come here. It was stupid of me not to tlunk 
of it I need not have seen them, neither need they have seen 
me." 

He looked at her steadily again, as though trying to fix her 
image in his memory. 

" Yes, it was stupid of me," he repeated absently. " But I 
have got into churlish, bachelor habits — that can hardly be 
helped, living alone, or on board ship, as I do — and I have 
pretty well forgotten how to provide adequately for the entertain- 
ment of a guest" 

" Oh 1 I have had that which I wanted, that which I came 
for," Helen answered, very charmingly, — " had it in part, at all 
events. Though I could have put up with just a little more of 
it, Dickie, perhaps." 

" I warned you, if you remember, that opportunities of amuse- 
ment — as that word is generally understood — would be limited." 

" Amusement ? " she- exclaimed, with an almost tragic inflec- 
tion of contempt 

" Oh yes ! " he said, "amusement is not to be despised. I'd 
give all I am worth, half my time, to be amused — but that again, 
like hospitality, is rather a lost art with me. You remember, I 
warned you life at the villa in these days was not precisely 
hilarious." 

Helen clapped her hands together. 

" Ah ! you are wilfully obtuse, you are wilfully, cruelly pig- 
headed!" she cried. "Pardon me, dear Richard, but your 
attitude is enough to exasperate a saint And I am no saint as 
yet I am still human — radically, for my own peace of mind 
lamentably, human. I am only too capable of being grieved, 
humiliated, hurt. But there, it is folly to say such things to you ! 
You are hopelessly insensible to all that So I take refuge in 
quoting your own words of this morning against you — that no 
explanation is lucid if the hearer refuses to accept it." 

" I am dull, no doubt, but honestly I fail to see how that 
remark of mine can be held to apply in the present case." 

" It applies quite desolatingly well 1 " Helen declared, with 
spirit llien her manner softened into a seductiveness of for- 
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{^veness once again. — "And so, dear Richard, I am glad that I 
had aheady determined to leave here to-morrow. It would have 
been a little too wretched to arrive at that determination after 
this conversation. You must go alone to hear your old flame, 
Morabita, sing. Only, if her voice is still as sympathetic as of 
old, if it moves you from your present insensibUity, you may 
read remembrance of some aspects of my visit into the witchery 
of it if you like. It may occur to you what those aspects really 
meant." 

Helen smiled upon him, leaning a little forward. Her eyes 
shone, as though looking out through unshed tears. 

" It's not exactly flattering to one's vanity to be compelled to 
depute to another woman the making of such things clear. But 
it is too evident I waste my time in attempting to make them 
clear myself. No explanation is lucid, et catera " — 

Helen shook back her head with an extraordinary charm of 
half-deflant, half-tearful laughter. She was playing a game, her 
whole intelligence bent on the playing of it skilfully. Yet she 
was genuinely touched. She was swayed by her very real 
emotion. She spoke from her heart, though every word, every 
passing action, subserved her ultimate purpose in regard to 
Richard Calmady. 

" And, after all, one must retain some remnant of self-respect 
with which to cover the nakedness of one's — Oh yes ! decidedly, 
Morabita's voice had best do the rest I " 

Richard had moved from his station in the window. He 
stood at the far end of the sofa, resting his hands on the gilded 
and carven arm of it Now the ungainliness of his deformity 
was hidden, and his height was greater than that of his com- 
panion, obliging her to look up at him. 

" I give you my word, Helen," he said, " I have no notion 
what you are driving at" 

" Driving at, driving at ? " she cried. " Why, the self-evident 
truth that you are forcing me rather brutally to pay the full price 
of my weakness in coming here, in permitting myself the in- 
dulgence of seeing you again. You told me directly I arrived, 
with rather cynical frankness, that I had not changed. That is 
quite true. What I was at Brockhurst, four years ago, what I 
then felt, that I am and that I feel still. Oh I you have nothing 
to reproach yourself with in defect of plain speaking, or excess of 
amiable subterfuge ! You hit out very straight from the shoulder I 
Directly I arrived you also told me how you had devoted this 
place — ^with which, after all, I am not wholly unconnected — to 
the cult, to the ideal worship, of a woman whom you loved." 

29 
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" So I have devoted it," Richard said. 

" And yet I was weak enough to remain ! " 

The young man's face relaxed, but its expression remained 
enigmatic 

" And why not ? " he asked. 

" Because, in remaining, I have laid myself open to miscon*- 
struction, to all manner of pains and penalties, not easy to be 
endured, to the odious certainty of appearing contemptible in 
your estimation as well as in my own." 

Helen patted her pretty foot upon the floor in a small frenzy 
of irritation. 

" How can I hope to escape, since even the precious being 
whom you affect to worship you keep sternly at arm's length — 
hat is among the other pleasing things you confided to me im- 
mediately on my arrival — lest, seen at close quarters, she should 
fall below your requirements and so you should suffer disillusion ? 
Ah ! you are frightfully cold-blooded, repulsively inhuman 1 
Whether you judge others by yourself, reckoning them equally 
devoid of natural feeling, or whether you find a vindictive relish 
in rejecting the friendship and affection so lavishly offered 
you " — 

"Is it offered lavishly? That comes as news to me," he 
put in. 

" Ah I but it is. And I leave you to picture the pleasing en- 
tertainment afforded the offerer in seeing you ignore the offering, 
or, worse still, take it, examine it, and throw it aside like a dirty 
rag! In one case you imderline your rejection almost to the 
point of insult" 

" This is very instructive. I am learning a whole lot about 
myself," Richard said coolly. 

" But look," Madame de Vallorbes cried, "do you not prefer 
exposing yourself to the probability of serious illness rather than 
remain under the same roof with me ? The inference hits one in 
the face. To you the pestilential exhalations, the unspeakable 
abominations, of Naples harbour appear less dangerous than my 
near neighbourhood." 

"You put it more strongly than I should," he answered, 
smiling. " Yet, from a certain standpoint, that may very well be 
true." 

For an instant Helen hesitated. Her intelligence, for all its 
alertness, was strained exactly to appraise the value of his words, 
neither over, nor under, rating it. And her eyes searched his with 
a certain boldness and imperiousness of gaze. Richard, mean- 
while, folding his arms upon the carven and gilt frame of the sofa, 
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looked back at her, smiling still, at once ironically and very sadly. 
Then swift assurance came to her of the brazen card she had best 
play. But, playing it, she was constrained to avert her eyes and 
set her glance pensively upon the light-visited surface of her 
crocus-yellow, silken lap. 

'* I will do my possible to accept your nightly journeys as a 
compliment in disguise, then," she said, quite softly. " For truly, 
when I come to think of it, were she, herself, here — she, the 
woman you so religiously admire that you take an infinitude of 
pains to avoid having anything on earth to do with her — were she 
herself here, you could hardly take more extensive measures to 
secure yourself against risk of disappointment, hardly exercise a 
greater range of caution ! " 

'* Perhaps that's just it. Perhaps you have arrived at it all 
at last. Perhaps she is here," he said. 

And he turned away, steadying himself with one hand against 
the jamb of the window, and shuffled out slowly, laboriously, 
on to the balcony into the night. 

For a quite perceptible length of time Helen de Vallorbes 
continued to contemplate the light-visited surface of her crocus- 
yellow, silken lap. She followed the lines of the rich pattern — 
pomegranate, fruit and blossom, trailing peacock's feather. For 
by such mechanical employment alone could she keep the 
immensity of her excitement and of her triumph in check. To 
shout aloud, to dance, to run wildly to and fro, would have been 
only too possible to her just then. All that for which she had 
schemed, had ruled herself discreetly, had ridden a waiting race, 
had been hers, in fact, from the first — the prize adjudged before 
ever she left the starting-post. She held this man in the hollow 
of her hand ; and tliat by no result of cunning artifice, but by 
right divine of beauty and wit and the manifold seductions of her 
richly-endowed personality. And, thinking of that, she clenched 
her dainty fists, opened them again, and again clenched them, 
upon the yielding mattress of the sofa, given over to an ecstasy 
of physiad enjoyment, weaving, even as, with clawed and padded 
paws, her prototype the she-panther might Slowly she raised 
her downcast eyes and looked after Richard Calmady, his figure 
a blackness, as of vacancy, against the elaborate wrought-iron- 
work of the balcony. And so doing, an adorable sensation 
moved her, at once of hungry tenderness and of fear — fear of 
something unknown, in a way fundamental, incalculable, the like 
of which she had never experienced before. Ah I indeed, of all 
her many loves, here was the cro¥m and climax 1 Yet, in the 
midst of her very vital rapture, she could still find time for 
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remembrance of the little, crescent-shaped scar upon her 
temple, and for remembrance of Katherine Calmady, who had, 
unwittingly, fixed that blemish upon her and had also more 
than once frustrated her designs. This time frustration was not 
possible. She was about to revenge the infliction of that little 
Hcarl And, all the while, the intellectual part of her was 
agreeably intrigued, trying to disentangle the why and wherefore 
of Richard's late action and utterances. And self-love was 
gratified to the highest height of its ambition by the knowledge 
that not only in his heart had she long reigned, but that he had 
dedicated time and wealth and refined ingenuity to the idea of 
her, to her worship, to the making of this, her former dwelling- 
place, into a temple for her honour, a splendid witness to her 
victorious charm, a shrine not unfitting to contain the idol of his 
imagination. 

For a little space she rested in all this, savouring the 
sweetness of it as some odour of costly sacrifice. For, whatever 
her sins and lapses, Helen de Vallorbes had the fine aesthetic 
appreciations, as well as the inevitable animality, of the great 
courtesan. The artist was at least as present in her as the 
whore. And it was not, therefore, until realisation of her 
present felicity was complete, until it had soaked into her, so to 
speak, to the extent of a delicious familiarity, that she was dis- 
posed to seek change of posture or of place. Then, at last, 
softly, languidly, for indeed she was somewhat spent by the 
manifold emotions of the day, she rose and followed Richard 
into the starless, low-lying night Her first words were very 
simple, yet to herself charged with far-reaching meaning — ^as a 
little key may give access to a treasure-chest containing riches 
of fabulous worth, 

" Richard, is it really true, that which you have told me ? " 
What conceivable object could I have in lying ? " 
Then why have you delayed? — why wasted the precious 
days — the precious months and years, if it comes to that ? " 

" How in honour and decency could I do otherwise — circum- 
stances being such as they are, I being that which I am ? '' 

The two voices were in notable contrast. Both were low, 
both were penetrated by feeling. But the man's was hoarse and 
rasping, the woman's smooth and soft as milk. 

" Ah ! it is the. old story ! " she said. " Will you never com- 
prehend, Dickie, that what is to you hateful in yourself, may to 
someone else be the last word of attraction, of seduction, even ? " 

'* God forbid I should ever comprehend that ! " he answered. 
** When I take to glorying in my shame, pluming myself upon 
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my abnonnality, then, indeed, I become beyond all example 
loathsome. The most deplorable moment of my very inglorious 
career will be precisely that in which I cease to look at myself 
with dispassionate contempt" 

Helen knelt down, resting her beautiful arms upon the dark 
handrail of the balcony, letting her wrists droop over it into the 
outer dimness. The bland light from the open window dwelt on 
her kneeling figure and bowed head. But it was as well, perhaps, 
that the night dropped a veil upon her face. 

"And yet so it is," she said. " You may repudiate the idea, 
but the fact remains. I do not say it would affect all women 
alike — affect those, for instance, whose conception of love, and 
of the relation between man and woman, is dependent upon the 
slightly improper and very tedious marriage service as authorised 
by the English Church. Let the conventional be conventional 
still ! So much the better if you don't appeal to them — meagre, 
timid, inadequate, respectable — a generation of fashion-plates 
with a sixpenny book of etiquette, moral and social, stuck inside 
them to serve for a soul." 

Helen's voice broke in a little spasm of laughter ; and her 
hands began, unconsciously, to open and close, open and close, 
weaving in soft, outer darkness. 

" We may leave them out of the argument. — But there remain 
the elect, Richard, among whom I dare count myself. And 
over them, never doubt it, just that which you hate and which 
appears at first sight to separate you so cruelly from other men, 
gives you a strange empire. You stimulate, you arrest, you 
satisfy one's imagination, as does the spectacle of some great 
drama. You are at once enslaved and emancipated by this 
thing — to you hateful, to me adorable — beyond all measure of 
bondage or freedom inflicted upon, or enjoyed by, other men. 
And in this, just this, lies magnificent compensation if you would 
but see it I have always known that — known that if you would 
put aside your arrogance and pride, and yield yourself a little, it 
was possible to love you, and give you such joy in loving, as one 
could give to no one else on earth." 

Her voice sweetened yet more. She leaned forward, pressing 
her bosom against the rough ironwork of the balcony. 

" I knew that from the first hour we met in the variegated, 
autumn sunshine, upon the green-sward, before the white simimer- 
house overlooking that noble, English, woodland view. I saw 
you, and so doing I saw mysteries of joy in myself unimagined 
by me before. It went very hard with me then, Richard. It 
has gone very hard with me ever since." 
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Madame de Vallorbes' words died away in a grave and (delicate 
whisper. But she did not turn her head, nor did Richard speak. 
Only, close there beside her, she heard him breathe, panting 
short and quick even as a dog pants, while a certain vibration 
seemed to nm along the rough ironwork against which she 
leaned. And by these signs Helen judged her speech, though 
unanswered, had not been wholly in vain. From below, the 
luscious fragrance of the garden, the chime of falling water, and 
the urgent voice of the painted pleasure-city came up about her. 
Night had veiled the face of Naples, even as Helen's own. Yet 
lines of innumerable lights described the suave curve of the 
bay, climbed the heights of Posilipo, were doubled in the oily 
waters of the harbour, spread abroad alluring gaiety in the wide 
piazzas, and shone like watchful and soliciting eyes from out the 
darkness of narrow street, steep lane, and cut-throat alley. While, 
above all that, high uplifted against the opacity of the starless 
sky, a blood-red beacon burned on the summit of Vesuvius, the 
sombre glow of it reflected upon the under side of the masses of 
downward-rolling smoke as upon the belly of some slow-crawling, 
monstrous serpent 

Suddenly Helen spoke once agam, and with apparent incon- 
sequence. 

" Richard, you must have known she could never satisfy you 
— why did you try to marry Constance Quayle ? " 

" To escape." 

" From whom — from me ? " 

" From myself, which is much the sam^ thing as saymg from 
you, I suppose." 

" And you could not escape ? " 

" So it seems." 

" But — but, dear Richard," she said plaintively, yet with very 
winning sweetness, " why, after all, should you want so desperately 
to escape ? " 

Richard moved a little farther from her. 

" I have already explained that to you, to the point of insult 
so you tell me," he said. " Surely it is unnecessary to go over 
the ground again ? " 

" You carry your idealism to the verge of slight absurdity," 
she answered. " Oh 1 you of altogether too little faith, how 
should you gauge the full flavour of the fruit till you have set 
your teeth in it ? Better, far better, be a sacramentalist like me 
and embrace the idea through the act, than refuse the act in 
dread of imperilling the dominion of the idea. You put the cart 
before the hor^ with a vengeance, Dickie ! There's such a thing 
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as being so reverently-minded towards your god that he ceases 
to be the very least profit or use to you." 

And again she heard that panting breath beside her. Again 
laughter bubbled up in her fair throat, and her hands fell to 
weaving the soft, outer darkness. 

" You must perceive that it cannot end here and thus," she 
said presently. 

" Of course not," he answered. — ^Then, after a moment's pause, 
he added, coldly enough: — "I foresaw that, so I gave orders 
yesterday that the yacht was not to be laid up, but only to coal 
and provision, and undergo some imperatively necessary repairs. 
She should be ready for sea by the end of the week." 

Helen turned sideways, and the bland light, from the room 
within, touched her face now as well as her kneeling figure. 

" And then, and then ? " she demanded, almost violently. 

" Then I shall go," Richard replied. " Where, I do not yet 
know, but as far, anyhow, as the coal in the yacht's bunkers will 
drive her. Distance is more important than locality just now. 
And I leave you here at the villa, Helen. Do not regret that 
you came. I don't" 

He too had turned to the light, which revealed his face 
ravaged and aged by stress of emotion, revealed too the homeless- 
ness, as of empty space, resident in his eyes. 

" I shall be glad to remember the place pleases and speaks to 
you. It has been rather a haven of rest to me during these 
last two years. You would have had it at my death, in any case. 
You have it a little sooner — that's alL" 

But Helen held out her arms. 

" The villa, the villa," she cried, " what do I want with that ! 
God in heaven, are you utterly devoid of all sensibility, all heart ? 
Or are you afraid — afraid even yet, oh, very chicken-livered 
lover — that behind the beauty of Naples you may find the filth ? 
It is not so, Dickie. It is not so, I tell you. — Look at me. 
What would you have more ? Surely, for any man, my love is 
good enough ! " 

And then hurriedly, with a rustling of silken skirts, hot with 
anger from head to heel, she sprang to her feet 

Across the room one of the men-servants advanced. 

" The carriage is at the door, sir," he said. 

And Madame de Vallorbes' voice broke in with a singular 
lightness and nonchalance : — 

" Surely it is rather imprudent to go out again to-night ? You 
told me, at dinner, you were not wel^ that you had had a touch 
of fever." 
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She held out her hand, smiling serenely. 

*'Be advised," she said, ''avoid malaria. — I shall see you 
before I go to-morrow? Yes — an afternoon train, I thmk. 
Good-night, we meet at breakfast as usual" 

She stepped in at the window, gathered up certain small 
properties — a gold scent-bottle, one or two books, a blotting-case, 
as with a view to final packing and departure. Just as she 
reached the door she heard Richard say curtly : — 

''Send the carriage roimd. I shall not want it to-night ** 

But even so Helen did not turn back. On the contrary, she 
ran, light of foot as the little dancer, of long ago, with blush-roses 
in her hat, through all the suite of lofty rooms to her own sea- 
blue, sea-green bed-chamber, and there, sitting down before the 
toilet-table, greeted her own radiant image in the glass. Her lips 
were very red. Her eyes shone like pale stars on a ¥rindy night. 

" Quick, quick, undress me, Z^lie ! Put me to bed. I am 
simply expiring of fatigue," she said. 



CHAPTER IX 

CONCERNING THAT DAUGHTER OF CUPID AND PSYCHE WHOM 

MEN CALL VOLUPTAS 

THE furniture, though otherwise of the customary proportions, 
had all been dwarfed. This had been achieved in some 
cases by ingenious design in its construction, in others by the 
simple process of cutting down, thus reducing table and chair, 
couch and bureau, in itself of whatever grace of style, dignity 
of age, or fineness of workmanship, to an equality of uncomely 
degradation in respect of height The resultant effect was of 
false perspective. Nor was this unpleasing effect lessened by 
the proportions of the room itself. In common with all those 
of the entresol, it was noticeably low in relation to its length and 
width, while the stunted vaultings of its darkly-frescoed ceiling 
produced an impression of heaviness rather than of space. 
Bookcases, dwarfed as were all the other furnishings, lined the 
walls to within about two feet of the spring of the said vaulting. 
Made of red cedar and unpolished, the cornices and uprights of 
them were carved with arabesques in high relief. An antique, 
Persian carpet, sombre in colouring and of great value, covered 
the greater portion of the pale, pink and grey, mosaic pavement of 
the floor. Thick, rusty-red, Genoa-velvet curtains were drawn 
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over each low, square window. A fire of logs burned on the 
open hearth. And this, notwithstanding ^e unaccustomed 
warmth of the outside air, did but temper the chill atmosphere 
of the room and serve to draw a faint aroma from the carven 
cedar wood. 

It was here, to his library, — carried downstairs by his men^ 
servants as a helpless baby-child might be, — that Richard 
Calmady had come when Helen de Vallorbes departed so 
blithely to her bed-chamber. And it was here he remained, 
though nearly two hours had elapsed since then, finding sleep 
impossible. 

For the wakefulness and unrest of rapidly breeding illness 
were upon him. His senses and his will had been in very active 
conflict. Desire had licked him, as with fiery tongues, driving 
him onward. Honour, self-contempt in face of temptation 
to sensual indulgence, an aspiration after somewhat stoic 
asceticism which had come to influence his action of late, held 
him back. But now, here and alone, the immediately provoking 
cause of passion removed, reaction against the strain of all that 
had very sensibly set in. He felt strangely astray, as though 
drifting at hazard upon the waters of an unquiet, mist-blinded 
sea. He was conscious of a deep-seated preoccupation regarding 
some matter, which he was alike unable to forget or to define. 
Formless images perplexed his vision. Formless thoughts 
pursued one another, as with the hurry of rumoured calamity, 
through his mind. A desolating apprehension of things in- 
sufficiently developed, of the inconclusive, the immature, the 
unattained, of things mutilated, things unfinished, bom out of 
due time and incomplete, oppressed his fancy. Even the events 
of the last few hours, in which he had played so considerable a 
part, took on a shadowy semblance, ceased to appeal to him as 
realities, began to merge themselves in that all-pervading appre- 
hension of defectiveness, of that which is wanting, lopped ofl*, so 
to speak, and docked. It was to him as though all natural, 
common-sense relations were in abeyance, as though his own, 
usually precise, mental processes were divorced from reason and 
experience, had got out of perspective, in short — even as this low, 
wide, cedar-scented library, of which the vaulted ceiling seemed 
to approach unduly close to the marble floor, and all its 
dwarfed furnishings, its squat tables and almost legless chairs, 
had got out of perspective. 

The alternate purposeless energy and weariful weakness of 
fever, just as the alternate dry flush and trembling chill of it, 
distressed him. He had slipped on a smoking-coat, but even 
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the weight of this thin, silk garment seemed oppressive, although, 
now and again, he felt as though around his middle he wore a 
belt of ice. Not without considerable exertion he rolled forward 
a couch — ^wide, high-backed, legless, mounted upon little wheels 
— to the vicinity of the fire. He drew himself up on to it and 
rested among the piled-up cushions. Perhaps, if he waited, 
exercising patience, sleep might mercifully visit him and deliver 
him from this intolerable confusion of mind. Deliver him, too, 
from that hideous apprehension of universal mutilation, of 
maimed purposes, maimed happenings, of a world peopled by 
beings maimed as he was himself, but after a more subtle and 
intimate fashion — a fashion intellectual or moral rather than 
merely physical — so that they had to him, just now, an added 
hatefulness of specious lying, since to ordinary seeing they 
appeared whole, while whole they truly and actually were 
not. 

Sternly he tried to shake himself free of these morbid fancies, 
to bring his imagination under control and force himself once 
again to join hands with reality and common sense. And, to 
this end, he turned his attention to the consideration of practical 
matters. He dwelt on the details of the coaling and revictualling 
of his yacht, upon the objective of the voyage upon which he 
proposed to start a few days hence. He reviewed the letters 
which must be written and the arrangements which must be 
made with a view to putting his cousin legally in possession 
of the villa, the rent of which he proposed still to pay to her 
husband. This suite of rooms he would retain for his own use. 
That was necessary, obligatory. Yet, why must he retain it? 
He did not propose to return and live here at any future time. 
This episode was over— or rather, had it not simply failed of 
completion? Was it not, like all the rest, maimed, lopped off, 
ungainly docked ? Then, where came in the obligation to reserve 
these rooms ? He could not remember. Yet he knew that he 
was compelled to do so, because — because — 

And, once again, Richard's power of concentration broke 
down. Once again his thought eluded him, becoming tangled, 
fugitive, not to be grasped. While, like swarms of shrill squeak- 
ing bats disturbed in the recesses of some age-old cavern by 
sudden intrusion of voices and of lights, half-formed visions, 
half-formed ideas, once again flapped duskily about him, 
torturing in their multiplicity alike to his senses and his brain. 
He fought with them, striving to beat them off in a madness of 
disgust, half suffocated by the Oeuining of their foul and stifling 
wings. Then, exhausted by the conflict, he stumbled and fell. 
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while they closed do¥m on him. And he, losing consciousness^ 
slept 

That unconsciousness lasted in point of fact but for a few 
minutes. Yet to Richard those minutes were as years, as 
centuries. At length, still heavy with dreamless slumber, he 
was aware of the stealthy turning of a key in a lock. Little 
padding foot-falls, soft as those of some strong, yet dainty, cat- 
creature crossed the carpet. A whisper of silk came along with 
them, like the murmur of the breeze in an oak grove on a clear, 
hot, summer noon, or the sibilant ripple of the sea upon spaces 
of fine-ribbed, yellow sand. And the impression produced upon 
Richard was delicious, as of one passing from a close room into 
the open air. Confusion and exhaustion left him. Energy 
returned. The energy of breeding fever merely ; yet to him it 
appeared that of refreshment, of renewed and abounding health. 
He was conscious, too, of a will outside himself, acting upon his 
will — ^a will self-secure, impregnable, working with triumphant 
daring toward a single end. It certainly was unmaimed — in its 
present manifestation in any case. It told, and with assurance^ 
of completion, of attainment Yielding himself to it, with some- 
thing of the recklessness a man yields himself to the poison 
which yet promises relief, Richard opened his eyes. 

Before him stood Helen de Vallorbes. In one hand she 
carried a little lamp. In the other her high-heeled, cloth-of-gold 
slippers. Her feet were bare. In the haste of the journey, from 
her bed-chamber upstairs through the great rooms and down the 
marble stairs, the fronts of the sea-blue, sea-green dressing-gown 
she wore had flown apart, thus disclosing not only her delicate 
night-dress, but — since this last was fine to the point of trans- 
parency — all the secret loveliness of her body and her limbs. 
Her shining hair curled low upon her forehead, half concealed 
her pretty ears, and lay upon her shoulders like a little, golden 
cape. Aiid, from out this brightness of her hair, the exultant 
laughter bubbling in her throat, the small lamp carried high in 
one hand, she looked down at Richard Calmady. 

" I waited till the hours grew old and you did not come to 
me, so I have come to you, Dickie," she said. " Let what will 
happen to-morrow, this very certainly shall happen to-night — 
that with you and me Love shall have his own way, speak his 
own language, be worshipped with the rites, be found in the 
sacraments, ordained by himself, and to which all nature is, and 
has been, obedient since life on earth first began I " 

Helen set down her lamp, let drop her slippers upon the 
floor, sprang across the intervening space, fierce, yet graceful, as 
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tome lithe and amorous beast, flung herself down beside Ridiard 
(*almady upon the couch, and caressed him with quidc, lasdrious 
fingers, while her lips fastened on his lips. 

Not till the grey of a rain-washed, windy morning had come, 
and Naples had put off its merry sirming, changing from a dty 
of plcaHure to a city of labour and, too often, of cadlously inflicted 
nam, did Helen de Vallorbes leave the cedar-scented library. 
n*he fire of logs had burnt itself out upon the hearth, and other 
fircjH, perhaps, had pretty thoroughly burnt themselves out like- 
wiHc. Then, with the extinguished lamp in one hand and her 
hiuli-heeled, cloth-of-gold slippers in the other, she had run 
swiftly, barefoot, up the cold, marble stairs, through the suite 
of lofty rooms, her image, in the bleak dimness of the wet 
morning, given back by their tall mirrors as that of no mortal 
woman l>ut some fear-driven, hurrying ghost. Carefully closing 
thti door of the bed-chamber behind her, she threw her dressing- 
gown anide and buried herself in the luxurious softness of the 
unslept-in bed. And she was only just in time. Servants began 
to move to and fro. The house was awake. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 

SULLENLY, persistently, the rain came down. In the 
harbour the wash was just sufficient to make the ravelled 
fruit-baskets, the shredded vegetables, the crusts and offal thrown 
out from the galleys, heave and sway upon the oily surface of 
the water, while screaming gulls dropped greedily upon the 
floating refuse, and rising, circled over the black, liquid lanes and 
open spaces between the hulls of the many ships. But it was 
insufficient to lift the yacht, tied up to the southern quay of the 
Porto Grande. She lay there inert and in somewhat sorry plight 
under the steady downpour. For the moment all the winsome 
devilry of a smart, sea-going craft was dead in her; and she 
sulked, ashamed through all her eight hundred tons of wood 
and iron, copper, brass, and steel For she was coaling over- 
deck, and was grimy from stem to stem. While, arrayed in the 
cast clothes of all Europe, tattered, undersized, gesticulating, 
the human scum of Naples swarmed up the steep, narrow planks 
fioita the inky lighters and in over her side. 

itly dirty job this. Shan't get her paint clean under a 
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week J " the first mate grumbled to his companion, the second 
mate — a dark-haired, dreamy-eyed, West-country lad, but just 
out of his teens. 

The two officers, in dripping oilskins, stood at the gangway 
checking the tally of coal-basketa as they came on board. Just 
now there was a pause in the black procession, as an empty 
lighter sheered off, making room for a full one to come along- 
side, thus rendering conversation momentarily possible. 

" Pity the Boss couldn't have stayed on shore till we were 
through with it and cleaned up a bit," the speaker continued. 
" Makes the old man no end waxy to have anyone on board 
when the yacht's like she is. I don't blame him. She's as neat 
and pretty as a white daisy in a green pasture when she's away 
to sea. And now, poor little soul, she's a regular slut." 

" I know I'd 'ave stayed ashore fast enough if I was the Boss," 
the boy said, half wistfully. " That villa of his is like a piece of 
poetry. I keep on sajring over to myself how it looks." 

" Oh ! it's not so bad for foreign parts," the senior officer 
replied. "And you're young yet and soft, Penberthy. You'll 
come off that presently. England's best for houses, town and 
coimtry ; and most other things — women, and fights, and even 
sunshine, for when you do get sunshine at home there's no 
spite in it — Hi ! there, you, ganger," he shouted suddenly, and 
resentfully, leaning out over the bulwarks, " hurry 'em up a bit, 
can't you? You don't suppose I mean to stand here till the 
second anniversary of the Day of Judgment, watching your blither- 
ing, chicken-shanked macaronies suck rotten oranges, do you ? 
Start *em up again. Whatever are you waiting for, man ? Start 
'em up, I say." 

The boy's dreamy eyes, full of unwritten verse, dwelt with a 
curious indifference upon the broken procession of ascending, 
black figures. He had but lately joined, and to him both the 
fine vessel and her owner were invested with a certain romance. 

" What was the fancy for calling the yacht the Reprieve ? " 
he asked presently. 

"Wait till you've had the chance to take a good look at 
Sir Richard, and you'll answer your question yourself," the other 
man answered oracularly. Then he broke out again into sus- 
tained invective : — " Hold up there, you little fool of a tight- 
rope-dancing, bella NapoU gorilla, and don't go dropping good, 
honest, Welsh steam-coal overboard into your confounded, stink- 
ing, local sewer I I don't care to see any of your blamed postur- 
ings, don't flatter yourself. Hold up your grimacing, great- 
grandson of a lousy she-ape, can't you, and walk straight — ^Take 
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him all round Sir Richard Calmad/s the best Boss I ever sailed 
with — one of the sternest, but the civilest too. — Shove 'em along, 
ganger, will you? Shove 'em along, I say. — He's one of the few 
men I've loved, I'm not ashamed to say it, Mr. Penberthy, and 
about the only one I ever remember to have feared, in all my life." 

Meanwhile, if the scene to seaward was cheerless, that to 
landward offered but small improvement For the murk of 
low-brooding cloud and falling rain blotted out the Castel S. Elmo, 
and the Capo di Monte and Pizzafalcone heights. Even the 
Castello del'Ovo down on the shore line, comparatively near at 
hand, loomed up but a denser mass of indigo-grey amid the all 
obtaining greyness. The tall multi-coloured, many-shuttered 
houses fronting the quays — restaurants, cafesy money-changers' 
bureaux, ships' chandlers, and slop-shops — looked tawdry and 
degraded as a clown's painted face seen by daylight Thick, 
malodorous vapours arose from the squalid streets, lying back 
on the level, and from the crowded shipping of the port These 
hung in the stagnant air, about the forest of masts and the 
funnels of steamers. And the noise of the place was as that 
of Bedlam let loose. — The long-drawn, chattering rush of the 
coal pitched from the baskets down the echoing, iron shoots. 
The grate and scream of saws cutting through blocks of stone 
and marble. The grind of heavy wheels upon the broken, 
irregular flags. The struggling clatter of hoofs, lashing of whips, 
squeal of mules, savage voices raised in cries and imprecations. 
The clank and roar of machinery. The repeated bellowing of a 
great liner, blowing off steam as she took up her berth in the 
outer harbour. The shattering rattle of the chains of a steam 
crane, when the monster iron-arm swung round seeking or 
depositing its burden and the crank ran out in harsh anger, 
as it seemed, and defiance. And through all this, as under- 
current, the confused clamour of the ever-shifting, ever-present 
crowd, and the small, steady drip of the rain. Squalid, sordid, 
brutal even, the coarse actualities of her trade and her poverty 
alike disclosed, her fictions and her foulness uncondoned by 
reconciling sunshine, Naples had declined from radiant goddess 
to common drab. 

It was in this character that Richard Calmady, driving 
yesterday and for the first time through the streets at noon, had 
been fated to see his so-fondly-idealised city. It was in this 
character that he apprehended it again to-day, waiting in his deck- 
cabin until cessation of the rain and on-coming of the friendly dusk 
should render it not wholly odious to sit out on deck. The hours 
lagged, and into even this bright and usually spotless apartment 
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— ^with its shining, white walls, its dark, blue leather and polished, 
mahogany fittings — ^the coal dust penetrated. It rimmed the 
edge of Uie books neatly ranged on the racks. It smirched the 
charts laid out on the square locker-table below. It drifted in at 
the cabin windows, along with the babel of sound and the all-per- 
vading stench of the port This was, in itself, sufficiently distasteful, 
sufficiently depressing. And to Richard, just now, the disgust of 
it came with the heightened sensibility of physical illness, and as 
accompaniment to an immense private shame and immense self- 
condemnation, a conviction of outlawry and a desolation passing 
speech. He looked for comfort, for promise of restoration, and 
found none, in things material or things intellectual, in others or 
in himself. For his mind, always prone to apprehend by images 
rather than by words, and to advance by analogy rather than by 
argument, discovered in surrounding aspects and surrounding 
circumstance a rather hideously apt parable and illustration of its 
present state. Just as this seemingly fair city was proven, on 
intimate acquaintance, repulsive beyond the worst he had ever 
feared and earnestly refused to know of it, so a certain fair 
woman, upon whom, since boyhood, his best, most chivalrous, 
most unselfish, affections had centred, was proven — herself, more- 
over, flagrantly contributing to that proving — vile beyond all 
that rumour, heard and passionately denied by him, had ever 
ventured to whisper concerning her. Nor was the misery of this 
revelation lessened by the knowledge that his own part in it all 
had been very base. He had sinned before. He would sin 
again probably. Richard had long ceased to regard these 
matters from a strictly puritanic standpoint But this particular 
sinning was different to any that had gone before, or which could 
come after it For it partook — so at least, it now appeared to 
him— of the nature of sacrilege, since he had sinned against his 
ideal, degrading that to gross uses which he had agreed with him- 
self to hold sacred, defiling it and, thereby, very horribly defiling 
himself. 

And this disgrace of their relation, his own and hers, the 
inherent abomination of it all and its inherent falsity, had been 
forced home on him with a certain violence of directness just in 
the common course of daily happenings. For among the letters, 
brought to him along with his first breakfast yesterday after that 
night of secret licence, had been three of serious import One 
was from Lady Calmady ; and that he put aside with a certain 
anger, calling himself unwilling, knowing himself unfit, to read it 
Another he tore open. The handwriting was unknown to him. 
He began readmg it in bewilderment Then he understood. 
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" Monsieur," — it ran, — " You are in process of exterminating 
me. But, since I have reason to believe that no sufficient oppor- 
tunity has been afforded you of realising the enormity of your 
conduct, I rally the profoundness of nobility which I discover 
within me — I calm myself. I go further, I explain. Living 
in retirement, you may not have learned that I am in Naples. I 
followed your cousin here — Madame de Vallorbes. My connec- 
tion with her represents the supreme passion of my passionate 
youth. At once a frenzy and an anodyne, I have found in it the 
inspiration of my genius in its later development This work 
must not be put a stop to. It is too majestic, it is weighted with 
too serious consequences to the whole of thinking France, of 
thinking Europe. A less experienced woman cannot satisfy the 
extravagance of my desires, the demands of my all-consuming 
imagination. The reverence with which a person, such as your- 
self, must regard commanding talent, the concessions he must be 
willing to make to its necessities, are without limit This I 
cannot doubt that you will admit The corollary is obvious. 
Either, tnonsieur^ you will immediately invite me to reside with 
you at your villa — thereby securing for yourself daily intercourse 
with a nature of distinguished merit — or you will restore Madame 
de Vallorbes to me without hesitation or delay. Her devotion 
to me is absolute. How could it fail to be so, since I have 
lavished upon her the treasures of my extraordinary personality ? 
But a fear of insular prejudice on your part withholds her at this 
moment from full expression of that devotion. She suffers as 
well as myself. It will be your privilege to put a term to this 
suffering by requesting me to join her, or by restoring her to me. 
To do otherwise will be to prolong tlie eclipse of my genius, 
and thereby outrage the conscience of civilised humanity which 
breathlessly awaits the next utterance of its chosen poet If you 
require the consolation of feminine society, marry — it would be 
very simple — some white-souled, English miss. But restore 
to me, to whom her presence is indispensable, this woman of 
regal passions. I shall present myself at your house to-day to 
receive your answer in person. The result of a refusal, on 
your part, to receive me will be attended by calamitous conse- 
quences to yourself. — Accept, monsieur^ the expression of my 
highest consideration, 

Paul Auguste Destournelle." 

For the moment Richard saw red, mad with rage at the 
insolence of the writer. And then came the question, was it true, 
that which this letter implied ? Had Helen, indeed, lied to him ? 
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And, notwithstanding its insane vanity, did this precious epistle 
give a more veracious account of her relation to the young poet 
than that which she had herself volunteered ? He tried to put 
the thought from him. Who was he — to-day of all days — to be 
nice about the conduct of another ? Who was he to sit in judg- 
ment ? So he turned to his correspondence again, taking another 
letter, at random, from the pile. And then, looking at the super- 
scription, he turned somewhat sick. 

"MoN CHER," — wrote M. de Vallorbes, — "My steward 
informs me that he has just received your draft for a quarter's 
rent of the villa. I thank you a Uiousand times for your 
admirable punctuality. Decidedly you are of those with whom it 
is a consolation to do business. Need I assure you that the 
advent of this money is far from inopportune, since a grateful 
country, while showering distinctions upon me with one hand, 
with the other picks my pocket? I find it not a little expen- 
sive this famous military service ! But then, ever since I can 
remember, I have found all that afforded me the slightest active 
pleasure equally that ! And this sport of war, I promise you, is 
the most excellent sport in which I have as yet participated. It 
satisfies the primitive instincts more thoroughly than even your 
English fox-hunting. A battue of Communards is obviously 
superior to a battue of pheasants. To the dignity of killing one's 
fellow-men is added the satisfaction of ridding oneself of vermin. 
It becomes a matter of sanitation and self-respect And this, 
indirectly, recalls to me, that report declares my wife to be with 
you at Naples. Mon cher je vous en fats cddeau. With you, at 
least, I know that my honour is safe. You may even instil into 
her mind some faint conception of the rudiments of morality. 
To be frank with you, she needs that A couple of months ago 
she did me the honour to elope — temporarily, of course — with 
M. Paul Destournelle. You may have glanced, one day, at his 
crapulous verses. I suppose honour demanded that I should 
pursue the guilty pair and accoimt for one, if not both, of them. 
But I was too busily engaged with my little Communards. We 
set these gentry up against a wall and dispose of them in batches. 
I have had a good deal of this, but, as I say, it has not yet 
become monotonous. Traits of individual character lend it 
vivacity. And then, putting aside the exigencies of my profession, 
I do not know that anything is to be gained by inviting public 
scandal You have an English proverb to the effect that one 
should wash one's dirty linen at home. This I have tried to do, 
as you cannot but be aware, all along. If one has had the 
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misfortune to marry Messalina, one learns to be philosophic A 
few lovers more or less, in that connection, what, after all, does it 
matter ? Indeed, I b^in to derive ironical consolation from the 
fact of their multiplicity. The existence of one would have 
constituted a reflection upon my charms. But a matter of ten, 
fifteen, twenty, ceases to be in any degree personal to myself. 
Only I object to Destoumelle. He is too young, too racocco. 
He represents a descent in the scale. I prefer des hammes 
mures, generals, ministers, princes. The devil knows we have 
had our share of such ! Your generosity to her has saved us from 
Jews so far, and from nouveaux riches, by relieving the business 
of commercial aspects. Give her some salutary advice, therefore, 
mon cher, and if she becomes inconvenient forward her to Paris. 
I forgive to seventy-times-seven, being still proud enough to 
struggle after an appearance of social and conjugal decency. 
Enfin it is a relief to have unburdened myself for once, and you 
have been the good genius of my unfortunate minage, for which 
Heaven reward you. — Yours, in true cousinly regard and supreme 
reliance on your discretion, 

Angelo LuiGi Francesco de Vallorbes." 

That this, in any case, had a stamp of sincerity upon it, 
Richard could not doubt. It must be admitted that he had 
long ceased to accept Madame de Vallorbes* estimate of her 
husband with unqualified belief. But, be that as it might, 
whether he were a consummate, or merely an average profligate, 
one thing was certain that this man trusted him — Richard 
Calmady, — and that he — Richard Calmady — had very vilely 
betrayed that trust He stared at the letter, and certain 
sentences in it seemed to sear him, even as the branding-iron 
used on a felon might. This was a new shame, different to, and 
greater than, any his deformity had ever induced in him, even as 
evil done is different to, and greater than, evil suffered. Morality 
may be relative only and conventional. Honour, for all 
persons of a certain standing and breeding, remains absolute. 
And it was precisely of his own honour that he had deprived 
himself. Not only in body, but in character, he was henceforth 
monstrous. For a while Richard had remained very still, 
looking at this thing into which he had made himself as though 
it were external and physically visible to him. 

Then, suddenly, he had reached out his hand for his 
mother's letter. A decision of great moment was impending. 
He would know what she had to say before finally making that 
decision. He wondered bitterly, grimly, whether her words 
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would plunge him yet deeper in this abyss of self-hatred and 
self-contempt. 

" My Darling," — she wrote, — " I am foolishly glad to learn 
that you are back at Naples. It gives me comfort to know you 
are even thus much nearer home and in a country where I too 
have travelled and of which I retain many dear and delightful 
recollections. You may be surprised, perhaps, to see the 
unaccustomed address upon my notepaper and may wonder 
what has made me guilty of deserting my post. Now, since the 
worst of it is certainly over, I may tell you that my health has 
failed a good deal of late. Nothing of a really serious nature — 
you need not be alarmed about me. But I had got into a rather 
weak and unworthy state, from which it became very desirable I 
should rouse mysefr. Selfishness is insidious, and none the less 
reprehensible because it takes the apparently innocent form of 
sitting in a chair with one's eyes shut ! However that best of 
men, John Knott, brought very bracing influences to bear on 
me, convincing me of sin — in the gentlest way in the world — by 
means of Honoria St Quentin. And so I picked myself up, 
dear Dickie, — picked the whole of myself up, as I hope, always 
saving and excepting my self-indulgent inertia, — and came away 
here to Ormiston. At first, I confess, I felt very much like a 
dog at a fair, or the proverbial mummy at a feast But they all 
bore with me in the plenty of their kindness ; and, in the last 
week, I have banished the mummy and trained the scared dog 
to altogether polite and pretty behaviour. Till I came back to it, 
I hardly realised how truly I loved this place. How should it 
be otherwise ? I met your father first here after his third term 
at Eton. I remember he snubbed me roundly. I met him 
again the year before our marriage. Without vanity I declare 
that then he snubbed me not one little bit These things are 
very far away. But to me, though far away, they are very vivid 
and very lovely. I see them as you, when you were small, so 
often pleaded to see a fairy landscape by looking through the 
large end of the gold and tortoiseshell spy-glass upon my writing- 
table. All of which may seem to you somewhat childish and 
trivial, but I grow an old woman and have a fancy for toys and 
tender make-believes — such as fairy landscapes seen through the 
big end of a spy-glass. The actual landscape, at times, is a 
trifle discouragingly rain-blotted and cloudy ! — Roger and Mary 
are here. Their two boys are just gone back to school again. 
They are fine, courteous, fearless, little fellows. Roger makes 
rather superb middle-aged man. He has much of my fath 
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your grand&ther's reticence and dignity. Indeed, he might 
prove slightly alarming, was one not so perfectly sure of hun, 
dear creature. Mary remains, as of old, the most wholesome 
and helpful of women. Yes, it is good to dwell, for a time, 
among one's own people. And I cannot but rejoice that my 
eldest brother has come to an arrangement by which, at his 
death, your uncle William will receive a considerable sum of 
money m lieu of the property. This last will go direct to Roger, 
and eventually to his boys. If your uncle William had a son, 
the whole matter would be different But I own it would hurt 
me that in the event of his death there should be no Ormiston at 
Ormiston after these many generations. In all probability the 
place would be sold immediately, for it b an open secret that, 
through no fault of his own, poor man, William is sadly em- 
barrassed in money matters. And he has other sorrows— of a 
rather terrible nature, since they are touched with disgrace. But 
here you will probably detect a point of prejudice, so I had 
best stop! — I look out upon a grey, northern sea, where 'the 
white horses fume and fret * under a cold, grey, northern sky. 
The oaks in the park are just thickening with yellow-green buds. 
And there, close to my window, perched on a topmost twig, a 
missel-thrush is singing, facing the wind like a gentleman. You 
look out upon a purple sea, I suppose, beneath clear skies and 
over orange trees and palms. I wonder if any brave bird pipes 
to you as my storm-cock to me ? It brings up one's courage to 
hoar his song, so strong and wild and sweet, in the very teeth of 
the gale too ! But now you will have had enough of my news and 
more than enough. I write to you more freely, you see, than 
for a long time past, being myself more free of spirit And 
therefore I dare add tfiis, in all and every case, my darling, God 
keep you. And remember, should you weary of wandering, that 
not only the doors of Brockhurst, but the doors of my heart, stand 
forever wide open to welcome you home. — Yours always, 

K.C." 

Reading which gentle, yet in a sense daring, words, Richard's 
shame took on another complexion, but one by no means 
calculated to mitigate the burning of it His treachery towards 
de Vallorbes became almost vulgax and of small moment beside 
his cruelty to this superbly magnanimous woman, his mother. 
For, all these years, determinately and of set purpose, defiant of 
every better impulse, he had hardened his heart against her. 
To differ from her, to cherish that which was unsympathetic to 
her, to put aside every tradition in which she had nurtured him. 
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to love that which she condemned, to condemn that which she 
loved — and this, if silently, still unswervingly — had been the 
ruling purpose of his action. That which had its origin in 
passionate revolt against his own unhappy disfigurement, had 
come to be an interest and object in itself. In this quarrel with 
her — a quarrel intimate, pre-natal, anterior to consciousness and 
to volition — he found the justification of his every lapse, his 
every crookedness of conduct and of thought. Since he could 
not reach Almighty God, and strike at the eternal First Cause 
which he held responsible for the inalienable wrong done to him, 
he would strike, with cold-blooded persistence, at the woman 
whom Almighty God had permitted to be His instrument in 
the infliction of that wrong. And to where had that sustained 
purpose of striking led him ? Even — so he judged just now — to 
the dishonour and desolation of to-day, following upon the 
sacrilegious licence of last night. 

All this Richard saw with the alternately groping, benumbed, 
mental vision and the glaring, mental nakedness of breedmg 
fever. Small wonder that looking for comfort, for promise 
of restoration, he foimd none in things material, in things 
intellectual, in others, or in himself! He felt outcasted beyond 
hope of redemption ; but not repentant, hardly remorseful even, 
only aware of all that which had happened, and of his own 
state. For Lady Calmad/s letter was to him little more, as 
yet, than a placing of facts. To trade upon her magnificent 
generosity of affection, and seek refuge in those outstretched 
arms now, with the mark of the branding-iron so sensibly upon 
him, appeared to him of all contemptible doings the most 
radically contemptible. Obviously it was impossible to go 
back. He must go on rather — out of sight, out of mind. 
Fantastic schemes of disappearing, of losing himself, far away 
in remote and nameless places, among the coral islands of the 
Pacific or the chill majesty of the Antarctic seas, offered 
themselves to his imagination. The practical difficulties pre- 
sented by such schemes, their infeasibility, did not trouble him. 
He would sever all connection with that which had been, with 
that which had made for good equally with that which had made 
for evil. By his own voluntary act and choice he would become 
as a man dead, the disgrace of his malformed body, the closer 
and more hideous disgrace of his defiled and prostituted soul, 
surviving in legend merely, as might some ugly, old-time fable 
useful for the frightening of unruly babes. 

And to that end of self-obliteration he instantly applied him- 
self, with outward calm, but with the mental hurry and restless- 
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ness of increasing illness. His first duty was to end the whole 
matter of his relation to Helen, — Helen shorn of her divinity, 
convicted liar and wanton, yet mistress still for him, as he 
feared, of mighty enchantments. So he wrote to her very 
briefly. The note should be given her later in the day. In it 
he stated that he should have left the villa before this announce- 
ment reached her, left it finally and without remotest prospect of 
return, since he could not doubt that she recognised, as he did, 
how impossible it had become that he and she should meet 
again. He added that he would communicate with her shortly 
as to business arrangements. That done, he summoned Powell, 
his valet, bidding him pack. He would go down to the yacht at 
once. He had received information which made it imperative 
he should quit Naples immediately. 

To be out of all this, rid of it, fairly started on the road of 
negation of social being, negation of recognised existence, in- 
fected him like a madness. But even the most forceful human 
will must bend to stupidities of detail and of material fact 
Unexpected delays had occurred. The yacht was not ready 
for sea, neither coaled, nor provisioned, nor sound of certain 
small damages to her machinery. Vanstone, the captain, might 
mislay his temper, and the first mate expend himself in poly- 
syllabic invective, young Penberthy cease to dream, stewards, 
engineers, carpenters, cooks, quartermasters, seamen, firemen, 
do their most willing and urgent best, nevertheless the morning 
of next day, and even the afternoon of it, still found Richard 
Calmady seated at the locker-table of the white-walled deck- 
cabin, his voyage towards self-obliteration not yet begun. 

Charts were outspread before him, upon which, at weary 
intervals, he essayed to trace the course of his coming wander- 
ings. But his brain was dull, he had no power of consecutive 
thought. That same madness of going was upon him with un- 
diminished power, yet he knew not where he wanted to go, 
hardly why he wanted to go, only that a blind obsession of 
going drove him. He was miserably troubled about other 
matters too — about that same brief letter he had written to 
Helen before leaving the villa. He was convinced that he had 
written such a letter ; but struggle as he might to remember the 
contents of it they remained to him a blank. He was haunted 
by the fear that in that letter he had committed some irremedi- 
able folly, had bound himself to some absurdly unworthy course 
of action. But what it might be escaped and, in escaping, 
tortured him. And then, this surely was Friday, and Morabita 
sang at the San Carlo to-night ? And surely he had promised to 
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be there, and to meet the famous ^n'ma donna and sup with her 
after the performance, as in former days at Vienna ? He had 
not always been quite kind to her, poor, dear, fat, good-natured, 
silly soul ! He could not fail her now. — And then he went back 
to a chart of the South Pacific again. Only he could not see it 
plainly, but saw, instead of it, the great folio of copper-plate 
engravings lying on the broad window-seat of the eastern bay of 
the Long Gallery at home. He was sitting there to watch for 
the racehorses coming back from exercise, Tom Chifney prick- 
ing along beside them on his handsome cob. And the long-ago, 
boyish desperation of longing for wholeness, for freedom, brought 
a moistness to his eyes, and a lump into his throat. And all Uie 
while the coal dust drifted in at each smallest crevice and 
aperture; and the air was vibrant with rasping, jarring uproar 
and nauseous with the stale, heavy odours of the city and the 
port And steadily, ceaselessly, the descending rain drummed 
upon the roofing overhead. 

At length a stupor took him. His head sank upon his arms, 
folded upon those outspread charts, while the noise of all the 
rude activities surrounding him subtly transformed itself into 
that of a great orchestra. And above this, superior to, yet 
nobly supported by it, Morabita's voice rose in the suave and 
passionate phrases of the glorious cavatina — **£mant\ £mant\ 
involamt\ aWabborito amplesoJ* — Yes, her voice was as good as 
ever 1 Richard drew a long breath of relief. Here, at least, 
was something true to itself; and amid so much of change, so 
much of spoiling, still unspoilt! — He raised his head and 
listened. For something must have happened, something of 
serious moment The orchestra, for some unaccountable 
reason, had suddenly broken down. Yes, it must be the 
orchestra which disaster had overtaken, for a voice very 
certainly continued. No, not a voice, but voices — those of 
Vanstone the captain, and Price the first mate, and old Billy 
Jinn the boatswain — loud, imperative, violently remonstrant; 
but swept under and swamped at moments by cries and volleys 
of foulest, Neapolitan argot from hoarse, Neapolitan throats. 
And that abruptly silenced orchestra? — Richard came back 
to himself, came back to actualities of environment and prosaic 
fact An infinitely weariful despair seized him. For the sound 
that had reached so sudden a termination was not that of 
cunningly-attuned musical instruments, but the long-drawn, 
chattering rush of the coal, pitched from the baskets down the 
echoing, iron shoots. 

The cabin door opened discreetly and Powell, incarnation of 
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grimy deck behind him, his oilskins shiny from the wet, with 
trim black beard, square-made, bold-eyed, hot-tempered, warm- 
hearted, alert, humorous — typical West Countryman as his gentle 
dreamy cousin, Penberthy, the second mate, though of a very 
different type — stood Captain Vanstone. His easily-ruffled 
temper suffered from the after effects of what is commonly 
known as a ** jolly row," and his speech was curt in consequence 
thereof. 

" Sorry to disturb you. Sir Richard," he said, " and still more 
sorry to disappoint you, but it can't be helped." 

Dickie turned upon him so strangely drawn and haggard a 
countenance, that Vanstone with dif&culty repressed an exclama- 
tion. He looked in quick inquiry at the valet, who so far 
departed from his usual decorum as to nod his head in assent 
to the silent questioning. 

" What's wrong now ? " Richard said. 

" Why, these beggarly rascals have knocked off. Price offered 
them a higher scale of pay. I had empowered him to do so. 
But they won't budge. The rain's washed the heart out of them. 
We've tried persuasion and we've tried threats — it's no earthly 
use. Not a basket more coal will they put on board before 
five to-morrow morning." 

" Can't we sail with what we have got ? " 

" Not enough to carry us to Port Said." 

"What will be the extent of the delay this time?" Richard 
asked. His tone had an edge to it 

Again Captain Vanstone glanced at the valet. 

" With luck we may get off to-morrow about midnight." 

He stepped back, shook himself like a big dog, scattering the 
water off his oilskins in a shower upon the slippery deck. 
Then he came inside the cabin and stood near Richard. His 
expression was very kindly, tender almost. 

"You must excuse me, sir," he said. "I know it doesn't 
come within my province to give you advice. But you do look 
pretty ill. Sir Richard. Everyone's remarking that. And you 
are ill, sir — you know it, and I know it, and Mr. Powell here knows 
it. You ought to see a doctor, sir — and if you'll pardon plain 
language, this beastly cess-pit of a harbour is no fit place for you 
to sleep in." 

And poor Dickie, after an instant of sharp annoyance, touched 
by the man's honest humanity smiled upon him — a smile of utter 
weariness, utter hopelessness. 

" Perfectly true. Get me out to sea then, Vanstone. I shall 
be better there than anjrwhere else," he said. 
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Whereupon the kindly sailor-man turned away swearing 
gently into his trim, black beard. 

But the valet remained, impassive in maimer, actively anxious 
at heart 

"Have you any orders for the carriage, sir?" he asked. 
"Gar9ia drove me down. I told him to wait until I had 
inquired.** 

Richard was long in replying. His brain was all confused 
and clouded again, while again he heard the voice of the famous 
soprano — " £mam\ JSmam) involami** 

** Yes," he said at last " Tell Gar9ia to be here in good 
time to drive me to the San Carlo. I have an appointment at 
the opera to-night." 



CHAPTER XI 

IN WHICH DICKIE GOES TO THE END OF THE WORLD AND 

LOOKS OVER THE WALL 

THE opera box, which Richard Calmady had rented along 
with the Villa Vallorbes, was fifth from the stage on the 
third tier, to the right of the vast horse-shoe. Thus situated, it 
commanded a very comprehensive view of the interior of the 
house. The parferre — its somewhat comfortless seats rising, as 
on iron stilts, as they recede, row by row, from the proscenium — 
was packed. While, since the aristocratic world had not yet left 
town, the boxes — piled, tier above tier, without break of dress- 
circle or gallery, right up to the lofty roof — were well filled. And 
it was the effect of these last diat affected Richard oddly, 
displeasingly, as, helped by Powell and Andrews, the first foot- 
man — who acted as his table-steward on board the Reprieve^ — 
he made his way slowly down to the chair, placed on the left, at 
the front of the box. For the accepted aspects and relations of 
things seen were remote to him. He perceived effects, shapes, 
associations of colour, divorced from their habitual significance. 
It was as though he looked at the written characters of a language 
unknown to him, observing the form of them, but attaching no 
intelligible meaning to that form. And so it happened that 
those many superimposed tiers of boxes were to him as the 
waxen cells of a gigantic honeycomb, against the angular 
darknesses of which little figures, seen to the waist, took the 
light — the blond OEice^ neck and arms of some woman, the fair 
colours of her dress— and showed up with perplexing insistence. 
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For they were all peopled, these cells of the honeycomb, and — 
so it seemed to him — with larvae, bright-hued, unworking, indolent, 
full-fed. Down there upon the parterre^ in the close-packed 
ranks of students, of men and women of the middle-class, soberly 
attired in walking costume, he recognised the working bees of 
this giant hive. By their unremitting labour the dainty waxen 
cells were actually built up, and those larvae were so amply, so 
luxuriously, fed. And the working bees — there were so many, 
so very many of them 1 What if they became mutinous, rebelled 
against labour, plundered and destroyed the indolent, succulent 
larvae of which he — yes, he, Richard Calmady — was unquestion- 
ably and conspicuously one ? 

He leaned back in his chair, pulled forward the velvet 
drapery so as to shut out the view of the house, and fixed his 
eyes upon the heads of the musicians in the orchestra. The 
overture was nearly over. The curtain would very soon go up. 
Then he observed that Powell still stood near him. The man 
was strangely officious to-day, he thought Could that be 
connected in any way with the fact he had had his hair cut? 
For a moment the notion appeared to Dickie quite extrava- 
gantly amusing. But he kept his amusement, as so much else, 
to himself. And again the working bees, down in the parterre^ 
attracted his attention. They were buzzing, buzzing angrily, dis- 
pleased with the full-fed larvae in the boxes, because these last 
were altogether too social, talked too loud and too continuously, 
drowning the softer passages of the overture. Those dull-coloured 
insects had expended store of hard-earned lire upon the queer seats 
they occupied, mounted as upon iron stilts. They meant to have 
the whole of that which they had paid for, and hear every note. 
If they swarmed, now, swarmed upward, clung along the edges of 
those many tiers of boxes, punished inconsiderate insolence with 
stings? — It would hardly be unjust — But there was Powell still, 
clad in sober garments. He belonged to the working bees. 
And Richard became aware of a singular diffidence and 
embarrassment in thinking of that If they should swarm, 
those workers, he would rather the valet did not see it, somehow. 
He was a good fellow, a faithful servant, a man of nice feeling, 
and such an incident would place him in an awkward position. 
He ought to be spared that. Carefully Dickie reasoned it all 
out 

" You need not stay here any longer, Powell," he said. 

" When shall I return, sir ? " 

The curtain went up. A roll of drums, a chorus of men's 
voices, somewhat truculent, in the drinking song. 
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" At the end of the performance, of course." 

But the valet hesitated. 

" You might require to send some message, sir." 

Richard stared at the chorus. The opera being performed 
but this once, economy prevailed. Costumiers had ransacked 
their stock for discovery of garments not unpardonably inap- 
propriate. The result showed a fine superiority to details of 
time and place. One Spanish bandit, a portly bassOy figured in 
a surprising variety of Highland dress designed, and that locally, 
for a chieftain in the opera of Lucia di Lammermoor. His 
acquaintance with the eccentricities of a kilt being of the 
slightest, consequences ensued broadly humorous. — Again 
Dickie experienced great amusement. But that message? — 
Had he really one to send? Probably he had. He could 
not remember, and this annoyed him. Possibly he might 
remember later. He turned to Powell, forgetting his amuse- 
ment, forgetting the too intimate personal revelations of the 
unhappy basso, 

" Yes — well— come back at the end of the second act, then," 
he said. 

If the bees swarmed it would be over by that time, he 
supposed, so Powell's return would not matter much one way or 
the other. A persuasion of something momentous about to be 
accomplished deepened in him. The madness of going, which 
had so pushed him earlier in the day, fell dead before it For 
this concourse of living creatures must be gathered together to 
witness some event commensurate in importance with the greatness 
of their number. He felt sure of that Yes — before long they 
would swarm. Incontestably they would swarm ! — Again he drew 
aside the velvet drapery and looked doWn curiously upon the 
arena and its occupants. For a new idea had come to him re- 
garding these last They still presented the effect of a throng of 
busy, angry insects. But Richard knew better. He had penetrated 
their disguise, a disguise assumed to ensure their ultimate purpose 
with the greater certainty. He knew them to be human. He 
knew their purpose to be a moral one. And, looking upon them, 
recognising the spirit which animated them, he was taken with a 
reverence and sympathy for average, toiling humanity unfelt by 
him before. For he saw that by these, the workers, the final issues 
are inevitably decided, by these the final verdict is pronounced. 
Individually they may be contemptible; but in their corporate 
intelligence, corporate strength, they are little short of majestic. 
Of art, letters, practical civilisation, even religion, even, in a degree. 
Nature herself, they are alike architects and judges. It must be 
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sa It always has been so, time out of mind, in point of fact 
And then he wondered why they were so patient of constraint ? 
Why had they not risen long ago and obliterated the pretensions 
of those arrogant, indolent larvae peopling the angular apertures 
of the honey cells — those larvae of whom, by birth and wealthy 
sinfulness and uselessness, he was himself so conspicuous an 
example ? 

But then clearer understanding of this whole strange matter 
came to him. — They, like all else, — mighty though they are in 
their corporate intention, — are obedient to fate. They can 
only act when the time is ripe. And then he understood still 
more clearly. Their purpose in congregating here, whether they 
were conscious of it or not, was retributive. They were present 
to witness and to accomplish an act of foreordained justice. — 
Richard paused a moment, struggling with his own thought 
And then he saw quite plainly that he himself was the object of 
that act of foreordained justice, he himself was the centre of that 
dimly-apprehended, approaching event His pimishment, his 
deliverance by means of that punishment, was that which had 
brought this great multitude together here to-night. He was awed. 
Yet with that awe came thankfulness, gratitude, an immense sense 
of relief. He need not seek self-obliteration, losing himself among 
far-away, tropic blands, or the ice-bound regions of the uttermost 
South. He could stay here. Sit quite still even — and that was 
well, for he was horribly tired and spent He need only wait 
When the time was ripe, they would do all the rest — do it for 
him by doing it to him. — How finely simple it all was ! In- 
cidentally he wondered if it would hurt very much. Not that 
that mattered, for beyond lay peace. Only he hoped they would 
get to work pretty soon, so that it might be over before the end 
of the second act, when Powell, the valet, would come back. 

Richard's face had grown very youthful and eager. His 
eyes were unnaturally bright And still he gazed down at that 
great company. His heart went out to it. He loved it, loved 
each and every member of it, as he had never conceived of 
loving heretofore. He would Hke to have gone down among 
them and become part of them, one with them in purpose, a 
partaker of their corporate strength. But that was forbidden. 
They were his preordained executioners. Yet in that capacity 
they were not the less, but the more, loveable. They were 
welcome to exact full justice. He longed after them, longed 
after the pain it was their mission to inflict. — And they were 
getting ready, surely they were getting ready! There was a 
sensible movement among them. They turned pale faces away 
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from the brilliantly lighted stage, and towards the great horse- 
shoe of waxen cells enclosing them. They were busy, dull- 
coloured insects again, and they buzzed — resentfully, angrily, 
they buzzed. 

Yet even while Dickie noted all this, greatly moved by it, 
appreciating its inner meaning, its profound relation to himself 
and the drama of his own existence, he was not wholly unmind- 
ful of the progress of the opera and the charm of the graceful and 
fluent music which saluted his ears. He was aware of the en- 
trance of the hero, of his greeting by his motley-clad followers. 
He felt kindly, just off the surface of his emotion so to speak, 
towards this impersonator of Ernani. The young actor^s appear- 
ance was attractive, his voice fresh and sympathetic, his bearing 
modest But the aristocratic occupants of the boxes treated him 
cavalierly. The famous Milanese tenor, whose name was on the 
programme, having failed to arrive, this local, and comparatively 
inexperienoed, artist had been called upon to fill his part There- 
fore the smart world talked more loudly than before, while the 
democratic occupants of the parterre^ jealous for the reputation 
of their fellow-citizen, broke forth into stormy protest And 
Richard could have found it in his heart to protest also. For 
it was a waste of energy, this senseless conflict ! It was unworthy 
of the dignity of that dull-coloured multitude, on whom his hopes 
were so strangely set — of the men in whose hands are the final 
rewards and punishments, by whose voice the final judgment is 
pronounced. It pained him to see these ministers of the Eternal 
Justice thus led away by trivial happenings, and their attention 
distracted from the main issue. For what, in God's name, did 
he and his sentimental love-carollings amount to, this pretty 
fellow of a player, this fictitious hero of the modern, Neapolitan, 
operatic stage? Weighed in the balances, he and his whole 
occupation and calling were lighter, surely, than vanity itself? 
Rightly considered, he and his singing were but as a spangle, as 
some glittering trifle of tinsel, upon the veil still hiding the awful, 
yet benign, countenance of that tremendous and so surely ai> 
proaching event — Let him sing away, then, sing in peace. For 
the sound of his singing might help to lighten the weariness of 
the hours until the supreme hour should strike, and the glitter- 
ing veil be torn asunder, and the countenance it covered be at 
last and wholly revealed. 

Reasoning thus, Richard raised his opera glasses and swept 
those many superimposed ranges of waxen cells. And the aspect 
of them was to him very sinister, for everywhere he seemed to 
encounter soft, voluptuous, brainless faces, violences of hot 
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colour, and costly clothing cunningly devised to heighten the 
physical allurements of womanhood. Everywhere, beside and 
behind these, he seemed to encounter the faces of men, 
gluttonous of pleasure, hungering for those generously-dis- 
covered, material charms. They were veritable ante-chambers 
of vice, those angular-mouthed, waxen cells. And, therefore, very 
fittingly, as he reflected, he had his place in one of them, since 
he was infected by the vices, active partaker in the sensuality, of 
his class. — Oh ! that the bees would swarm — swarm, and make 
short work of it all, inflict fulness of punishment, and thereby 
cleanse him and set him free! In its intensity his longing 
came near taking the form of articulate prayer. 

And then his thought shifted once more, attaching itself 
curiously, speculatively, to individual objects. For his survey 
of the house had just now brought a box into view situated on 
the grand tier, and almost immediately opposite his own. It was 
occupied by a party of six persons. With four of those persons 
Richard was aware he had nothing to do. But with the remain- 
ing two persons — a woman fashioned, as it appeared, of ivory and 
gold, and a young man standing almost directly behind her — he 
had much, everything, in fact, to do. It was incomprehensible 
to him that he had not observed these two persons sooner, since 
they were as necessary to the accomplishment of that terrible, yet 
beneficent, approaching event as he himself was. The woman he 
knew actually and intimately ; though as yet he could give her no 
name, nor recall in what his knowledge of her consisted. The 
young man he knew inferentially. And Dickie was sensible of 
regarding him with instinctive repulsion, since his appearance 
presented a living and grossly ribald caricature of a figure august, 
worshipful, and holy. Long and closely Richard studied those 
two persons, studied them, forgetful of all else, straining his 
memory to place them. And all the while they talked. 

But, at last, the woman fashioned of ivory and gold ceased 
talking. She folded her arms upon the velvet cushion of the front 
of the box and gazed right out into the theatre. There was a 
splendid arrogance in the pose of her head, and in the droop of 
her eyelids. Then she looked up and across, straight at Richard. 
He saw her drooping eye-lids raised, her eyes open wide, and 
remain fixed as in amazement. A something alert, and very 
fierce, came into her expression. She seemed to think carefully 
for a brief space. She threw back her head, and he saw uncon- 
trollable laughter convulse her beautiful throat. And, at that 
same moment, a mighty outburst of applause and of welcome 
shook the great theatre from floor to ceiling; and, as it died 
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away, the voice of the famous soprano, rich and compelling as 
of old, swelled out, and made vibrant with passionate sweetness 
the whole atmosphere. And Richard hailed that glorious voice, 
not that in itself it moved him greatly, but because in it he 
recognised the beginning of the end. It came as prelude to 
catastrophe which was also salvation. — Very soon the bees would 
swarm now ! He rallied his patience. He had not much longer 
to wait 

Meanwhile he looked back at that box on the grand tier, 
striving to unriddle the mystery of his knowledge of those two 
persons. He needed glasses no longer. His sight had become 
preternaturally keen. Again the two were talking — and about 
him, that was somehow evident And, as they talked, he beheld 
a being, exquisitely formed, perfect in every part, step forth from 
between the lips of the woman fashioned of ivory and gold. It 
knelt upon one knee. Over the heads of the vast, dull-coloured 
multitude of workers, those witnesses of and participators in the 
execution of Eternal Justice, it gazed at him, Richard Calmady, 
and at him alone. And its gaze enfolded and held him like 
an embrace. It wooed him, extending its arms in invitation. 
It was naked and unashamed. It was black — black as the reek- 
ing, liquid lanes between the hulls of the many ships, over which 
the screaming gulls circled seeking foul provender, down in 
Naples harbour. — And he knew the fair woman it came forth 
from for Helen de Vallorbes, herself, in her crocus-yellow gown 
sewn with seed pearls. And he knew it for the immortal soul 
of her. And he perceived, moreover, as it smiled on and 
beckoned him with lascivious gestures, that its hands and its 
lips were bloody, since it had broken the hearts of living women 
and torn and devoured the honour of living men. 

**£mant\ £rnam\ invo/ami" — still the air was vibrant with 
that glorious voice. But the love of which it was the exponent, 
the flight which it counselled, had ceased, to Richard's hearing, 
to bear relation to that which is earthly, concrete, and of the 
senses. The passion and promise of it were alike turned to 
nobler and more permanent uses, presaging the quick coming of 
expiation and of reconciliation contained in that supreme event. 
For he knew that, in a httle moment, Helen must arise and 
follow the soul which had gone forth from her — the soul which, 
in all its admirable perfection of outward form and blackness of 
intimate lies and lust, was close to him — though he no longer 
actually beheld it — here, beside him, laying subtle siege to him 
even yet. Where it went, there, of necessity, she who owned it 
must shortly follow, since soul and body cannot remain apart. 
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save for the briefest space, until death effect their final divorce. 
Therefore Helen would come speedily. It could not be other- 
wise — so, at least, he argued. And her coming meant the 
culmination. Then, time being fully ripe, the bees would swarm, 
swarm at last, — ^labour revenging itself upon sloth, hunger upon 
gluttony, want upon wealth, obscurity upon privilege, — ^justice 
Being thus meted out, and he, Richard, cleansed and delivered 
from the disgrace of deformity now so hideously infecting both 
his spirit and his flesh. 

Of this he was so well assured that, disregarding the felt, 
though unseen, presence of that errant soul, disdaining to do 
battle with it, he leaned forward once more, looking down into 
the close-packed arena of the great theatre. All those brilliant 
I figures, members of his own class, here present, were matter of 

' indifference to him. In this moment of conscious and supreme 

farewell, it was to the dull-coloured multitude that he turned. 
They still moved him to S3rmpathy. Unconsciously they had 
enlightened him concerning matters of infinite moment At their 
hands he would receive penance and absolution. Before they 
dealt more closely with him, — since that dealing must involve 
suffering which might temporarily cloud his friendship for them, — 
he wanted to bid ^em farewell and assure them of his conviction 
of the righteousness of their corporate action. So, silently, he 
blessed them, taking leave of them in peace. Then he found 
there were other farewells to be said. — Farewell to earthly life as 
he had known it, the struggle and very frequent anguish of it, 
its many frustrated purposes, fair illusions, unfulfilled hopes. He 
must bid £eurewell, moreover, to art as he had relished it — to 
learning, as he had all too intermittently pursued it — to travel, as 
he had foimd solace in it — ^to the ine^austible interest, the 
inextinguishable humour and pathos, in brief, of things seen. 
And, reviewing all this, a profound nostalgia of all those minor 
happinesses which are the natural inheritance of the average man 
arose in him — happiness of healthy, light-hearted activities, not 
only of the athlete and the fighting-man, but of the playing-field, 
and the ball-room, and the river — happinesses to him inevitably 
denied. With an almost boyish passion of longing, he cried out 
for these. — Just for one day to have lived with the ease and 
freedom with which the vast majority of men habitually live ! 
Just for one day to have been neither dwarf nor cripple ; but to 
have taken his place and his chance along with the rest, before 
it all was over and the tale told ! 

But very soon Richard put these thoughts from him, deeming 
it unworthy to dwell upon them at this juncture. The call was 

31 
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to ^o forward, not to go back. So he settled himself in his 
chair once more, pulling the velvet drapery forward so as to shut 
out the sight of the house. Bitterness should have no part in 
him. When that happened which was appointed to happen, it 
must find him not only acquiescent but serene and undisturbed. 
He composed himself, therefore, with a decent and even lofty 
pride. Then he turned his eyes upon the narrow door, there in 
the semi-obscurity of the back of the box, and waited. And all 
the while royally, triumphantly, Morabita sang. 

During that period of waiting — whether in itself brief or pro- 
longed, he knew not — sensation and thought alike were curiously 
in abeyance. Richard neither slept nor woke. He knew that 
he existed, but all active relation to being had ceased. And it 
was with painful effort he in a measure returned to more 
ordinary correspondence with fact, aroused by the sound of low- 
toned, emphatic speech close at hand, and by a scratching as of 
some animal denied and seeking admittance. Then he perceived 
that the door yielded, letting in a spread of yellow brightness 
fn>m the corridor. And in the midst of that brightness, part and 
jv^rwl of it thanks to the lustre of her crocus-yellow dress, her 
honoy-tH^loured hair, her fair skin and softly-gleaming ornaments, 
stixxl Helen de Vallorbes. Behind her, momentarily, Richard 
caught sight of the young man whose face had impressed him as 
a ril^ald travesty of that of some being altogether worshipful and 
holy. The face peered at him with, as it seemed, malicious 
curiosity over the rounded shoulder of the woman of ivory and 
gold. The effect was very hateful, and, with a sense of thank- 
fulness, Richard saw Helen close the door and come, alone, down 
the two steps leading from the back of the box. As she passed 
from the dimness into the clearer light, he watched her, quiescent, 
yet with absorbing interest. For he perceived that the hands of 
the clock had been put back somehow. Intervening years and 
the many events of them had ceased to obtain, so that, of all 
the many Helens, enchanting or evil, whom he had come to 
know, he saw now only one, and that the first and earliest — a 
little dancer, with blush-roses in her hat, dainty as a toy, finished 
to her rosy finger-tips and the toes of her pretty shoes, merry 
and merciless, as she had pirouetted round him mocking his 
shuffling, uncertain progress across the Chapel-Room at Brock- 
hurst fifteen years ago. 

" Ah ! so you have come back ! " he exclaimed, almost 
involuntarily. 

Madame de Vallorbes pushed a chair from the front of the 
box into the shadow of the velvet draperies beside Richard. 
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" It is unnecessary that all Naples should take part in our 
interview," she said. She sat down, turning to him, leaning a 
little towards him. 

" You do not deserve that I should come hack, you know, 
Dickie," she continued. " You both deserted and deceived me. 
That is hardly chivalrous, hardly just indeed, after taking all a 
woman has to give. You led me to suppose you had departed 
for good and all. Why should you deceive me ? " 

" The yacht was not ready for sea," Richard said simply. 

"Then you might, in common charity, have let me know 
that. You were bound to give me an opportunity of speaking to 
you once again, I think." 

In his present state of detachment from all worldly concerns 
absolute truthfulness compelled Richard. The event was so 
certain, the swarming of the bees so very near, that small 
diplomacies, small evasions, seemed absurdly out of place. 

" I did not want to hear you speak," he said. 

" But doesn't it strike you that was rather dastardly in face 
of what had taken place between us ? Do you know that you 
appear in a new and far from becoming light ? " 

Denial seemed to Richard futile. He remained silent 

For a moment Helen looked towards the stage. When she 
spoke again it was as with reluctance. 

" I was desperately unhappy. I went all over the villa in the 
vain hope of finding you. I went back to that room of yours 
in which we parted. I wanted to see it again." — She paused. 
Her speech was low-toned, soft as milk. — " It was rather dread- 
ful, Dickie, for the place was all in disarray, littered with signs 
of your hasty departure, damp, cheerless — the rain beating against 
the windows. And I hate rain. I found there, not you, — 
whom I so sorely wanted — but something very much else. — A 
letter to you from de Vallorbes." — Once more she paused. 
" I excuse you of anything worse than negligence in omitting 
to destroy it. Misery knows no law, and I was miserable. I 
read it." 

Richard had listened with the same detachment, yet the same 
absorbed interest, with which he had watched her entrance. She 
was a wonderful creature in her adroitness, in her handling of 
means to serve her own ends ! But he could not pay her back in her 
own coin. The time was too short for anything but simple truth. 
He felt strangely tired. These reiterated delays became harassing. 
If the bees would swarm, only swarm ! Then it would be over, 
and he could sleep. He clasped his hands behind his head and 
looked at Madame de Vallorbes. Her soul kneeled on her lap» 
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its delicate arms were clasped about her neck — black against the 
lustrous white of her skin and all those twisted ropes of seed 
pearls. It pressed its breasts against hers, amorously. It loved 
her and she it And he understood that in the whole scope of 
nature there was but it alone, it only, that she ever had loved, or 
did, or could, love. And, understanding this, he was filled with 
a great compassion for her. And, answering her, his expression 
was gentle and pitifuL Still he needs must speak the truth. 

" Perhaps it was as well that you should read Luigi's letter," 
he said. 

She turned upon him fiercely and scornfully, yet even as she 
did so her soul fell to beckoning to him, soliciting him with evilly 
alluring gestures. 

"My congratulations to you," she exclaimed, "upon your 
praiseworthy candour I I am to gather, then, that you believe 
that which my husband advises himself to tell you ? Under the 
circumstances it is exceedingly convenient to you to do so no 
doubt." 

" How can I avoid believing it ? " Richard asked, quite sweet- 
temperedly. "Surely we need not waste the little time which 
remains in argument as to that ? You must admit, Helen, that 
Luigi's letter fits in. It supplies just the piece of the puzzle 
which was missing. It tallies with all the rest" 

"All the rest?" 

"Oh yes! It is part of the whole, precisely that part 
both of you and of Naples which I knew, and tried so hard not 
to know, from the first But it is worse than useless to practise 
such refusals. The Whole, and nothing less than the Whole, is 
bound to get one in the end. It is contrary to the nature of 
things that any int^;ral portion of the whole should submit 
to permanent denial" — Richard's voice deepened. He spoke 
with a subdued enthusiasm, thinking of the dull-coloured multi- 
tude there in the arena and the act of retributive justice on 
the eve, by them, of accomplishment. — "It seems to me the 
radical weakness of all human institutions, of all systems of thought, 
resides in exactly that effort to select and reject, to exalt one 
part as against another part, and so build not upon the rock of 
unity and completeness, but upon the sand of partiality and 
division. And sooner or later the Whole revenges itself, and the 
fine fanciful fabric crumbles to ruin, just for lack of that which in 
oar short-sighted over-niceness we have taken such mighty great 
pains to miss out 1 This has happened times out of number in 
respect of religions, and philosophies, and the constitution of 
kingdomsi and in that of faix romances which promised to stand 
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firm to all eternity. And now, now. in these last few days, — since 
laws which rule the general, also rme the individual life, — it has 
happened in respect of you, Helen, to my seeing, and in respect 
of Naples." — Richard smiled upon her sadly and very sweetly. 
— " I am sorry," he said, " yes, indeed, horribly sorry. It is a 
bitter thing to see the last of one's gods go overboard. But there 
is no remedy. Sorry or not, so it is." 

Madame de Vallorbes looked at him keenly. Her attitude 
was strained. Her face sombre with thought. 

" My God ! my God 1 " she exclaimed, "that I should sit and 
listen to all this ! And yet you were never more attractive. 
There is an unnatural force, unnatural beauty about you. You 
are ill, Richard. You look and you speak as a man might who 
was about to join hands with death." 

But Dickie's attention had wandered again. He pulled the 
velvet drapery aside somewhat, and gazed down into the crowded 
house. They lingered strangely in the performance of their 
mission, that dull-coloured multitude of workers! — Just then 
came another mighty outburst of applause, cries, vivas^ the 
famous soprano's name called aloud. The soimd was stimulating, 
as the shout of a victorious army. Richard hailed it as sign of 
speedy deliverance, and sank back into his place. 

" Oh yes ! " he said civilly and lightly, " I fancy I am pretty 
bad. I am a bit sick of this continued delay, you see. I suppose 
they know their own business best, but they do seem most infernally 
slow in getting under weigh. I was ready hours ago. However, 
they must be nearly through with preliminaries now. And when 
once we're fairly into it, I shall be all right." 

"You mean when the yacht sails?" Madame de Vallorbes 
asked. Still she looked at him intently. He turned to her 
smiling, and she observed that his eyes had ceased to be as 
windows opening back onto empty space. They were luminous 
with a certain gay content. 

" Yes, of course — when the yacht sails, if you like to put it 
that way," he answered. 

" And when will that be ? " 

The shout of the arena grew louder in the recall. It surged 
up to the roof and quivered along the lath and plaster partitions 
of the boxes. 

"Very soon now. Immediately, I think, please God," he 
said. — But why should she make him speak thus foolishly in 
riddles ? Of a surety she must read the signs of the approach of 
that momentous and beneficent event as clearly as he himself! 
Was she not equally with himself involved in it ? Was she not, 
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like himself, to be cleansed and set free by it? Therefore it 
came as a painful bewilderment and shock to him when she 
drew closer to him, leaned forward, laid her hand lightly upon 
his thigh. 

" Richard," she said, very softly, " I forgive all. I am not 
satisfied with loving. I will come with you. I will stay with you. 
I will be faithful to you — yes, yes, even that Your loving is 
unlike any other. It is imique, as you yourself are unique. I — 
I want more of it" 

^' But you must know that it is too late to go back on that 
now," he said, reasoning with her, greatly perplexed and distressed 
by her determined ignoring of — to him — self-evident fact " All 
that side of things for us is over and done with." 

Her lips parted in naughty laughter. And then, not without 
a shrinking of quick horror, Richard beheld the soul of her — ^that 
being of lovely proportions, exquisitely formed in every part, yet 
black as the foul, liquid lanes between the hulls of the many ships 
down in Naples harbour — step delicately in between those parted 
lips, returning whence it came. And, beholding this, instinctively 
he raised her hand from where it rested upon his thigh, and put 
it from him, put it upon her glistering, crocus-yellow lap where 
her soul had so lately kneeled. 

" Let us say no more, Helen," he entreated, " lest we both 
forfeit our remaining chance, and become involved in hopeless and 
final condemnation." 

But Madame de Vallorbes' anger rose to overwhelming height 
She slapped her hands together. 

" Ah, you despise me ! " she cried. " But let me assure you 
that in any case this assumption of virtue becomes you singularly 
ilL It really is a little bit too cheap, a work of supererogation in 
the matter of hypocrisy. Have the courage of your vices. Be 
honest You can be so to the point of insult when it serves your 
purpose. Own that you are capricious, own that you have 
lighted upon some woman who provokes your appetite more 
than I do ! I have been too tender of you, too lenient with you. 
I have loved too much and been weakly desirous to please. Own 
that you are tired of me, that you no longer care for me ! " 

And he answered, sadly enough : — 

" Yes, that last is true. Having seen the Whole, that has 
happened which I always dreaded might happen. The last of 
my self-made gods has indeed gone overboard. I care for you 
no longer." 

Helen sprang up from her chair, ran to the door, flung it open. 
The first act of the opera was concluded. The curtain had come 
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down. The house below and around, the corridor without, were 
full of confused noise and movement. 

"Paul, M. Destoumelle, come here," she cried, "and at 
once ! " 

But Richard was more than ever tired. The strain of waiting 
had been too prolonged. Lights, draperies, figures, the crowded 
arena, the vast honeycomb of boxes, tier above tier, swam before 
his eyes, blurred, indistinct, vague, shifting, colossal in height, 
giddy in depth. The bees were swarming, at last, swarming 
upward through seas of iridescent mist But he had no longer 
empire over lus own attitude and thoughts. He had hoped to 
meet the supreme moment in full consciousness, with clear vision 
and thankfulness of heart But he was too tired to do so, tired 
in brain and body alike. And so it happened that a dogged 
endurance grew on him, simply a setting of the teeth and bracing 
of himself to suffer silently, even stupidly, all that might be in 
store. For the bees were close upon him now, countless in 
number, angry, grudging, violent But they no longer appeared 
as insects. They were human, save for their velvet-like, expres- 
sionless eyes. And all those eyes were fixed upon him, and him 
alone. He was the centre towards which, in thought and action, 
all turned. Nor were the dull-coloured occupants of the parterre 
alone in their attack. For those gay-coloured larvae — the men 
and women of his own class — indolent, licentious, full-fed, hung 
out of the angular mouths of the waxen cells, above the crimson 
and gold of the cushions, pointing at him, claiming and yet de- 
nouncing him. And in the attitude of these — the democratic and 
the aristocratic sections — he detected a difference. The former 
swarmed to inflict punishment for his selfishness, uselessness, 
sensuality. But the latter jeered and mocked at his bodily 
infirmity, deriding his deformity, making merry over his 
shortened limbs and shufRing walk. And against this back- 
ground, against this all-enclosing tapestry of faces which encircled 
him, two persons, and the atmosphere and aroma of them, so to 
speak, were clearly defined. They were close to him, here within 
the narrow limits of the opera box. Then a great humiliation 
overtook Richard, perceiving that they, and not the people, the 
workers, august in their corporate power and strength, were to be 
his executioners. No — no — he wasn't worth that! And, for 
all his present dulness of sensation, a sob rose in his throat. 
Madame de Vallorbes, resplendent in crocus-yellow brocade, 
costly lace, and seed pearls, the young man, her companion — the 
young man of the light, forked beard, domed skull, vain eyes and 
peevish mouth — the young man of holy and dissolute aspect — 
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were good enough instruments for the Eternal Justice to employ 
in respect of him, Richard Calmady. 

" Look, M. DestoumeUe," Helen said very quietly, " this is 
my cousin of whom I have already spoken to you. But I wished 
to spare him if possible, and give him room for self-justification, 
so I did not tell you all Richard, this is my friend, M. 
Destoumelle, to whom my honour and happiness are not 
wholly indifferent" 

Dickie looked up. He did not speak. Vaguely he prayed it 
might all soon be over. Paul Destoumelle looked down. He 
raised his eye-glass and bowed himself, examining Richard's 
mutilated l^s and strangely-shod feet. He broke into a little, 
bleating, goat-like laugh. 

" Mais ^estetonnant/** he observed reflectively. 

" I was in his house," Helen continued. " I was there un- 
protected, having absolute faith in his loyalty." — She paused a 
moment " He seduced me. Richard, can you deny that ? " 

" Canaille/** M. Destoumelle murmured He drew a pair of 
gloves through his hands, holding them by the finger-tips. The 
metal buttons of them were large, three on each wrist. Those 
gloves arrested Richard's attention oddly. 

" I do not deny it," Dickie said. 

" And having thus outraged, he deserted me. Do you deny 
that ? " 

" No," Dickie said again. For it was tme, that which she 
asserted, true, though penetrated by subtle falsehood impossible, 
as it seemed to him, to combat — " No, I do not deny it" 

" You hear !" Helen exclaimed. " Now do what you think fit." 

Still Destoumelle drew the gloves through his hands, 
holdmg them by the finger-tips. 

" Under other circumstances I might feel myself compelled to 
do you the honour of sending you a challenge, monsieur^* he 
said. ^'But a man of sensibility like myself cannot do such 
violence to his moral and artistic code as to fight with an outcast 
of nature, an abortion, such as yourself. The sword and the pistol 
I necessarily reserve for my equals. The deformed person, the 
cripple, whose very exbtence is an offence to the eye and to every 
delicacy of sense, must be condescended to, and, if chastised at 
ally must be chastised without ceremony, chastised as one would 
chastise a dog." 

And with that he stmck Richard again and again across the 
fiioe with those metal-buttoned gloves. 

Mad with rage, blinded and sick with pain, Dickie essayed to 
ijjj^bimself upon his assailant. But Destoumelle was too 
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adroit for him. He skipped aside, with his little, bleating, goat- 
like laugh; and Richard fell heavily, full length, his forehead 
coming in contact with the lower step of the descent from the 
back of the box. He lay there, too weak to raise himself. 

Paul Destoumelle bent do¥ni and again examined him 
curiously. 

" Cest etonnantP* he repeated. — He gave the prostrate body 
a contemptuous kick. "Dear madame, are you sufficiently 
avenged? Is it enough?" he inquired sneeringly. 

And vaguely, as horn some incalculable distance, Richard 
heard Helen de Vallorbes' voice : — ** Yes — it is a little affair of 
honour which dates from my childhood. It has taken many 
years in adjusting. I thank you, mon cher^ a thousand times. 
Now let us go quickly. It is enough." 

Then came darkness, silence, rest 



BOOK VI 

THE NEW HEAVEN AND THE NEW 

EARTH 

CHAPTER I 




IN WHICH MISS ST. QUENTIN BEARS WITNESS TO THE FAITH 

THAT IS IN HER 

T T ONORIA divested herself of her travelling-cap, thrust her 
£ I hands into the pockets of her frieze ulster, and thus, 
bareheaded, a tall, supple, solitary figure, paced the railway 
platform in the dusk. Above the gentle undulations of the 
western horizon splendours of rose -crimson sunset were out- 
spread, veiled, as they flamed upward, by indigo cloud of the 
texture and tenuity of finest gauze. And those same rose- 
crimson splendours found repetition upon the narrow, polished 
surface of the many lines of rails, causing them to stand out, as 
though of red-hot metal, from the imdeterminate grey-drab of the 
track where it curved away, south-eastward, across the darkening 
country towards the Savoy Alps. And from out the fastnesses 
of these last, quick with the bleak purity of snow, came a breath- 
ing of evening wind. To Honoria it brought refreshing emphasis 
of silence, and of immunity from things human and things 
mechanical It spoke to her of virgin and unvisited spaces, 
ignorant of mankind and of obligation to his so many and so 
insistent needs. And there being in Honoria herself a kindred 
defiance of subjection, a determination, so to speak, of physical 
and emotional chastity, she welcomed these intimations of the 
essential inviolability of nature, finding in them justification and 
support of her own mental attitude-— of* the entire wisdom of 
which she had, it must be owned, grown slightly suspicious of 
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And this was the more grateful to her, not only as contrast 
to the noise and dust of a lengthy and hurriedly-undertaken 
journey ; but because that same journey had been suddenly, and, 
in a sense violently, imposed upon one whom she held in highest 
r^ard, by another whom she had long since agreed with herself 
to hold in no sort of regard at all. Since the highly-regarded 
one set forth, she — Honoria — of course, set forth likewise. And 
yet, in good truth, the whole affair rubbed her not a little 
the wrong way! She recognised in it a particularly flagrant 
example of masculine aggression. Some persons, as she re- 
flected, are permitted an amoimt of elbow-room altogether dispro- 
portionate to their deserts. Be sufficiently selfish, sufficiently 
odious, and everybody becomes your humble servant, hat in 
hand ! That is unfair. It is, indeed, quite extensively exasperat- 
ing to the dispassionate onlooker. And, in Miss St. Quentin's 
case, exasperation was by no means lessened by the fact that 
candour compelled her to admit doubt not only as to the 
actuality of her own dispassionateness, but, as has already been 
stated, as to the wisdom of her mentd attitude generally. She 
wanted to think and feel one way. She was more than half afraid 
she was much disposed to think and feel quite another way. This 
was worrying. And, therefore, it came about that Honoria hailed 
the present interval of silence and solitude, striving to put from her 
remembrance both the origin and object of her journey, while fill- 
ing her lungs with the snow-fed purity of the mountain wind and 
3rielding her spirit to the somewhat serious influences of surround- 
ing nature. All too soon the great Paris-express would thunder 
into the station. The heavy, horse-box-like sleeping-car — now 
standing on the Culoz-Geneva-Bile siding — would be coupled to 
the rear of it Then the roar and rush would begin again — from 
dark to dawn, and on through the long, bright hours to dark once 
more, by mountain gorge, and stifling tunnel, and broken wood- 
land, and smiling coast - line, and fertile plain, past Chamb^ry, 
and Turin, and Bologna, and mighty Rome herself, until the 
journey was ended and distant Naples reached at last 

But Miss St Quentin's communings with nature were destined 
to speedy interruption. Ludovic Quayle's elongated person, 
clothed to the heels in a check travelling-coat, detached itself 
from the company of waiting passengers, and blue-linen-clad 
porters, upon the central platform before the main block of 
station buildings, and made its light and active way across the 
intervening lines of crimson-stained metals. 

"If I am a nuisance mention that chastening fact without 
hesitation," he said, standing on the railway track and looking 
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up at her with his air of very urbane intelligence. '' Present 
circumstances permit us the privil^e — or otherwise— of laying 
aside restraints of speech, along with other small proprieties of 
behaviour commonly observed by the polite. So don't spare 
my feelings, dear Miss St. Quentin. If I am a bore, tell me so ; 
and I will return, and that without any lurking venom in my 
breast, whence I came." 

" Do anything you please," Honoria replied, " except be run 
over by the Paris train." 

"The Paris train, so I have just learned, is an hour late, 
consequently its arrival hardly enters into the question. But, 
since you are graciously pleased to bid me do as I like, I stay," 
Mr. Quayle returned, stepping on to the platform and turning to 
pace beside her. — "What a gaol delivery it is to get into the 
open ! That last engine of ours threw ashes to a truly penitential 
extent. My mouth and throat still claim impleasantly close 
relation to a neglected, kitchen grate. And if our much vaunted 
wagon-lits is the last word of civilisation in connection with 
travel, then all I can say is that, in my humble opinion, civilisa- 
tion has yet a most exceedingly long way to go. It really is a 
miraculously uncomfortable vehicle. And how Lady Calmady 
contrives to endure its eccentricities of climate and of motion, 
I'm sure I don't know." 

" In her case the end would make any sort of means support- 
able," Honoria answered. 

Her pacings had brought her to the extreme end of the 
platform where it sloped to the level of the track. She stood 
there a moment, her head thrown back, snuffing the wind 
as a hind, breaking covert, stands and snuffs it A spirit of 
questioning possessed her, though not — as in the hind's case — 
of things concrete and material. It is true she could have dis- 
pensed with Mr. Quayle's society. She did not want him. But 
he had shown himself so full of resource, so considerate and 
helpful, ever since the news of Sir Richard Calmady's desperate 
state had broken up the peace of the little party at Ormiston 
Castle, now five days ago, that she forgave him even his precious- 
ness of speech, even his slightly irritating superiority of manner. 
She had ceased to be on her guard with him during these days 
of travel, had come to take his presence for granted and to 
treat him with the comfortable indifference of honest good- 
fellowship. So, it happened that now, speaking with him, she 
continued to follow out her existing train of thought. 

ha by no means off my head about poor Dickie Calmady," 
piesently, — ^'specially where Cousin Katherine is con- 
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cemed. I couldn't go on caring about anybody, irrespective of 
their conduct, just because they were they. And yet I can't 
help seeing it must be tremendously satisfying to feel like that." 

"A thousand pardons," Ludovic murmured, ''but like 
what?" 

" Why as Cousin Katherine feels — ^just whole-heartedly, with- 
out analysis, and without alloy — to feel that no distance, no 
fatigue, no nothing in short, matters, so long as she gets to him 
in time. I don't approve of such a state of mind, and yet " — 
Honoria wheeled round, facing the glory of colour dyeing all the 
west — "and yet, I'm untrue enough to my own principles rather 
to envy it." 

She sighed, and that sigh her companion noted and filed for 
reference. Indeed, an unusually expansive cheerfulness became 
perceptible in Mr. Quayle. 

" By-the-bye, is there any further news ? " she inquired. 

" General Ormiston has just had a telegram." 

"Anything fresh?" 

" Still unconscious, strength fairly maintained." 

" Oh ! we know that by heart ! " Honoria said. 

" We do. And we know the consequences of it — the sweet 
little see-saw of hope and fear, productive of unlimited discussion 
and anxiety. No weak letting one stand at ease about that 
telegram ! It keeps one's nose hard down on the grindstone." 

" If he dies," Honoria said slowly, " if he dies — poor, dear 
Cousin Katherine ! — When can we hear again ? " 

" At Turin," Mr. Quayle replied. 

Then they both fell silent until the far end of the platform 
was reached. And there, once more, Honoria paused, her small 
head carried high, her serious eyes fixed upon the simset The 
rosy light falling upon her failed to disguise the paleness of her 
face or its slight angularity of line. She was a little worn and 
travel-stained, a little dishevelled even. Yet to her companion 
she had rarely appeared more charming. She might be tired, she 
might even be somewhat untidy; but her innate distinction 
remained — nay, gained, so he judged, by suggestion of rough 
usage endured. Her absolute absence of affectation, her unself- 
consdousness, her indifference to adventitious prettinesses of 
toilet, her transparent sincerity, were very entirely approved by 
Ludovic Quayle. 

"Yes, that see-saw of hope and fear must be an awful ordeal^ 
feeling as she does," Miss St Quentin said presently. "And 
yet, even so, I am uncertain. I can't help wondering which 
really is best ! " 
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** Again a thousand pardons," the young man put in, " but I 
venture to remind you that I was not cradled in the fore-court of 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo, but only in the nursery of a 
conspicuously philistine, English country-house." 

For the first time during their conversation Honoria looked 
full at him. Her glance was very friendly, yet it remained 
meditative, even a trifle sad. 

" Oh I I know, I'm fearfully inconsequent," she said. " But 
my head is simply rattled to pieces by that beastly wagon-lits. 
I had gone back to what I was thinking about before you joined 
me, and to what we were saying just now about Cousin 
Katherine." 

"Yes — yes, exactly," Ludovic put in tentatively. She was 
going to give herself away — he was sure of it. And such giving away 
might make for opportunity. In spirit, the young man proceeded 
to take his shoes from off his feet. The ground on which he 
stood might prove to be holy. Moreover Miss St. Quentin's 
direct acts of self-revelation were few and far between. He was 
horribly afraid those same shoes of his might creak, so to speak, 
thereby startling her into watchfulness, making her draw back. 
But Honoria did not draw back. She was too much absorbed by 
her own thought. She continued to contemplate the glory of the 
flaming west, her expression touched by a grave and noble 
exaltation. 

" I suppose one can't help worrying a little at times — it's laid 
hold of me very much during the last month or two — as to what 
is really the finest way to take life. One wants to arrive at that 
fairly early ; not by a process of involuntary elimination, on the 
bumt-child-fears-the-fire sort of principle, when the show's more 
than half over, as so many people do. One wants to get hold of 
the stick by the right end now, while one's still comparatively 
young, and then work straight along. I want my reason to be 
the backbone of my action, don't you know, instead of merely 
the push of society and friendship, and superficial odds and ends 
of so-called obligation to other people." 

" Yes," Mr Quayle put in again. 

" Now, it seems to me, that " — Honoria extended one hand 
towards the sunset — " is Cousin Katherine's outlook on life and 
humanity, full of colour, full of warmth. It burns with a certain 
prodigality of beauty, a superb absence of economy in giving. 
And that" — with a little shrug of her shoulders she turned 
towards the severe, and sombre, eastern landscape — "that, it 
strikes me, comes a good deal nearer my own. Which is best ? " 
Quayle congratulated himself upon the removal of his 
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shoes. The ground was holy — holy to the point of embarrass- 
ment even to so unabashable and ready-tongued a gentleman 
as himself. He answered with an unusual degree of diffidence. 

" An intermediate position is neither wholly inconceivable nor 
wholly untenable, perhaps." 

" And you occupy it ? Yes, you are very neatly balanced. 
But then, do you really get anywhere ? " 

" Is not that a rather knavish speech, dear Miss St Quentin ? *^ 
the young man inquired mildly. 

" I don't know," she answered, " I wish to goodness I did." 

Now was here god-given opportunity, or merely a cunningly 
devised snare for the talking of the unwary ? Ludovic pondered 
the matter. He gently kicked a little pebble from the dingy grey- 
drab of the asphalt on to the permanent way. It struck one of 
the metals with a sharp click. A blue-linen-clad porter, short of 
stature and heavy of build, lighted the gas lamps along the 
platform. The flame of these wavered at first, and flickered, 
showing thin and will-o'-the-wisp-like against the great outspread of 
darkening country across which the wind came with a certain 
eflect of harshness and barrenness — the inevitable concomitant 
of its inherent purity. And the said wind treated Miss St 
Quentin somewhat discourteously, buffeting her, obliging her tO" 
put up both hands to push back stray locks of hair. Also the 
keen breath of it pierced her, making her shiver a little. Both 
of which things her companion noting took heart of grace. 

" Is it permitted to renew a certain petition ? " he asked, in a 
low voice. 

Honoria shook her head. 

" Better not, I think," she said. 

" And yet, dear Miss St Quentin, pulverised though I am by 
the weight of my own unworthiness, I protest that petition is not 
wholly foreign to the question you did me the honour to ask me 
just now." 

" Oh ! dear me ! You always contrive to bring it round to 
that ! " she exclaimed, not without a hint of petulance. 

" Far from it," the young man returned. " For a good, solid, 
eighteen months, now, I have displayed the accumulated patience 
of innumerable asses." 

"Of course, I see what you're driving at," she continued 
hastily. "But it is not original. It's just every man's stock 
argument." 

" If it bears the hall-mark of hoary antiquity, so much the 
better. I entertain a reverence for precedent. And honestly, as 
common sense goes, I am not ashamed of that of my sex." 
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Miss St Quendn resumed her walk. 

*<You really think it stands in one's way," she said 
reflectively, ''you really think it a disadvantage, to be a 
woman ? ** 

" Oh 1 good Lord ! " Mr Quayle ejaculated, softly yet with an 
air so humorously aghast that it could leave no doubt as to the 
nature of his sentiments. Then he cursed himself for a fooL 
His shoes indeed had made a mighty creaking ! He expected 
an explosion of scornful wrath. He admitted he deserved it It 
did not come. 

Miss St Quentin looked at him, for a moment, almost 
piteously. He fancied her mouth quivered and that her eyes 
filled with tears. Then she turned and swung away with her long, 
easy, even stride. Mentally the young man took himself by the 
throat, conscience-stricken at having humiliated her, at having 
caused her to fall, even momentarily, from the height of her serene, 
maidenly dignity. For once he became absolutely uncritical, 
careless of appearances. He fairly ran after her along the 
platform. 

" Dear Miss St Quentin," he called to her, in tones of most 
persuasive apology. 

But Honoria's moment of piteousness was past. She had 
recovered all her habitual lazy and gallant grace when he came 
up with her. 

"No — no," she said. "Hear me. I began this rather 
foolish conversation. I laid myself open to — well to a snub- 
bing. I got one, anyhow!" 

" In mercy don't rub it in ! " Mr. Quayle murmured contritely. 

" But I did," Honoria returned. " Now it's over and I'm 
going to pick up the pieces and put them back in their places — 
just where they were before." 

"But I protest ! — I hailed a new combination. I discover in 
myself no wild anxiety to have the pieces put back just where 
they were before." 

"Oh yes, you do!" Honoria declared. "At least, you 
certainly will when I explain it to you." — She paused. — "You 
see," she said, "it is like this. Living with and watching 
Cousin Katherine, I have come to know all that side of things at 
its very finest" 

"Forgive me. — It? What? May I recall to you the fact 
of the Philistine nursery?" 

The young lady's delicate face straightened. 

" You know perfectly well what I mean," she said. — " That 
which we all think about so constantly, and yet affect to speak 
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of as a joke or a slight impropriety — love, marriage, mother- 
hood" 

"Yes, Lady Calmady is a past-master in those arts,'' Mr. 
Quayle replied. — ^Again the ground was holy. He was conscious 
his pulse quickened. 

" The beauty of it all, as one sees it in her case, breaks one 
up a little. There is no laugh left in one about those things. 
One sees that to her they are of the nature of religion — ^a religion 
pure and undefiled, a new way of knowing God and of bringing 
oneself into line with the truth as it is in Him. But, having 
once seen that, one can decline upon no lower level. One grows 
ambitious. One will have it that way or not at all." 

Honoria paused again. The bleak wind buffeted her. But 
she was no longer troubled or chilled by it, rather did it brace 
her to greater fearlessness of resolve and of speech. 

" You are contemptuous of women," she said. 

"I have betrayed characteristics of the ass, other than its 
patience," Ludovic lamented. 

" Oh ! I didn't mean that," Honoria returned, smiling in 
friendliest fashion upon him. "Every man worth the name 
really feels as you do, I imagine. I don't blame you. Possibly 
I am growing a trifle shaky as to feminine superiority, and woman 
spelled with a capital letter, myself. I'm awfully afraid she is 
safest — for herself and others — imder slight restraint, in a state 
of mild subjection. She's not quite to be trusted, either in- 
tellectually or emotionally — at least, the majority of her isn't. If 
she got her head, I've a dreadful suspicion she would make a 
worse hash of creation generally than you men have made of it 
already, and that" — Honoria's eyes narrowed, her upper lip 
shortened, and her smile shone out again delightfully — " that's 
saying a very great deal, you know." 

"My spirits rise to giddy heights," Mr. Quayle exclaimed. 
" I endorse those sentiments. But whence, oh, dear lady, this 
change of front ? " 

"Wait a minute. We've not got to the end of my con- 
tention yet." 

"The Paris train is late. There is time. And this is all 
excellent hearing." 

" I'm not quite so sure of that," Honoria said. " For, you 
see, just in proportion as I give up the fiction of her superiority, 
and admit that woman already has her political, domestic, and 
social deserts, I feel a chivalry towards her, poor, dear thing, which 
I never felt before. I even feel a chivalry towards the woman in 
myselfl She claims my pity and my care in a quite new way." 

33 
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" So much the better," Mr. Quayle observed, outwardly dis- 
creetly urbane, inwardly almost riotously jubilant 

"Ah! wait a minute," she repeated. Her tone changed, 
sobered. " I don't want to spread myself, but you know I can 
meet men pretty well on their own ground. I could shoot and 
fish as well as most of you, only that I don't think it right to 
take life except to provide food, or in self-defence. There's not 
so much happiness going that one's justified in cutting any of 
it short Even a jack-snipe may have his little affairs of the 
heart, and a cock-salmon his gamble. But I can ride as straight 
as you can. I can break any horse to harness you choose to 
put me behind. I can sail a boat and handle an axe. I can 
turn my hand to most practical things — except a needle. I own 
I always have hated a needle worse — well, worse than the devil ! 
And I can organise, and can speak fairly well, and manage 
business affairs tidily. And have I not even been known — low 
be it spoken — to beat you at lawn tennis, and Lord Shotover at 
billiards?" 

"And to overthrow my most Socratic father in argument 
And outwit my sister Louisa in diplomacy — vide our poor, dear 
Dickie Calmady's broken engagement, and the excellent, scatter- 
brain Decies* marriage." 

** But Lady Constance is happy ? " Honoria put in hastily. 

" Blissful, positively blissful, and with twins too ! Think of 
it ! — Decies is blissful also. His sense of humour has deteriorated 
since his marriage, from constant association with good, little 
Connie who was never distinguished for ready perception of a 
joke. He regards those small, simultaneous replicas of himself 
with unqualified complacency, which shows his appreciation of 
comedy must be a bit blunted." 

" I wonder if it does ? " Miss St Quentin observed reflectively. 
Whereat ^r. Quayle permitted himself a sound as nearly ap- 
proaching a chuckle as was possible to so superior a person. 

"A thousand pardons," he murmured, "but really, dear 
lady, you are so very much off on the other tack." 

" Am I ? " Miss St Quentin said. ** Well, you see — to go 
back to my demonstration — I've none of the quarrel with your 
side of things most women have, because I'm not shut out from 
it, and so I don't envy you. I can amuse and interest myself 
on your lines. And therefore I can afford to be very considerate 
and tender of the woman in me. I grow more and more resolved 
that she shall have the very finest going, or that she shall have 
nothing, in respect of all which belongs to her special province — 
in regard to love and marriage. In them she shall have what 
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Cousin Katherine has had, and find what Cousin Katherine has 
found, or all that shall be a shut book to her forever. Even if 
discipline and denial make her a little unhappy, poor thing, 
that's far better than letting her decline upon the second 
best." 

Honoria's voice was full and sweet She spoke from out the 
deep places of her thought Her whole aspect was instinct with 
a calm and reasoned enthusiasm. And, looking upon her, it 
became Ludovic Quayle's turn to find the evening wind some- 
what bleak and barren. It struck chill, and he turned away 
and moved westwards towards the sunset But the rose-crimson 
splendours had become faint and frail; while the indigo cloud 
had gathered into long, horizontal lines as of dusky smoke, so 
that the remaining brightness was seen as through prison bars. 
A sadness, indeed, seemed to hold the west, even greater than 
that which held the east, since it was a sadness not of beauty 
unborn, but of beauty dead. And this struck home to the young 
man. He did not care to speak. Miss St. Quentin walked beside 
him in silence, for a time. When at last she spoke it was very 
gently. 

"Please don't be angry with me," she pleaded. **I like 
you so much that — that I'd give a great deal to be able to 
think less of my duty to the tiresome woman in me." 

" I would give a great deal too," he declared, regardless of 
grammar. 

" But I'm not the only woman in the world, dear Mr. Quayle," 
she protested presently. 

"But I, imfortunately, have no use for any other," he 
returned. 

" Ah, you distress me ! " Honoria cried. 

"Well, I don't know that you make me superabimdantly 
cheerful." 

Just then the far-away shriek of a locomotive and dull 
thunder of an approaching train. Mr. Quayle looked once more 
towards the western horizon. 

" Here's the Paris-express ! " he said. " We must be off if we 
mean to get round before our horse-box is shunted." 

He jumped down on to the permanent way. Miss St. Quentin 
followed him, and the two ran helter-skelter across the many 
lines of metals, in the direction of the Culoz-Geneva-Bale siding. 
That somewhat childish and undignified proceeding ministered 
to the restoration of good-fellowship. 

" Great passions are rare," Mr. Quayle said, laughing a little. 
His circulation was agreeably quickened. How surprisingly 
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fast this nymph-like creature could get over the ground, and that 
gracefully, moreover, rather in the style of a lissome, long-limbed 
youth than in that of a woman ! 

" Rare? I know it," she answered, the words coming short 
and sharply. '^ But I accept the risk. A thousand to one the 
book remains shut forever." 

'^ And I, meanwhile, am not too proud to pass the time of 
day with the second best, and take refuge in the accumulated 
patience of innumerable asses." 

And, behind them, the express train thundered into the 
station. 



CHAPTER II 

TELLING HOW, ONCE AGAIN, KATHERINE CALMADT LOOKED ON 

HER SON 

THE bulletin received at Turin was sufficiently disquieting. 
Richard had had a relapse. And when at Bologna, just 
as the train was starting. General Ormiston entered the compart- 
ment occupied by the two ladies, there was that in his manner 
which made Miss St. Quentin lay aside the magazine she was 
reading and, rising silently from her place opposite Lady Calmady, 
go out on to the narrow passage-way of the long sleeping-car. 
She was very close to the elder woman in the bonds of a dear 
and intimate friendship, yet hardly close enough, so she judged, 
to intrude her presence if evil-tidings were to be told. A man 
going into battle might look, so she thought, as Roger Ormiston 
looked now — ^very stem and strained. It was more fitting to leave 
the brother and sister alone together for a little space. 

At the far end of the passage-way the servants were grouped 
' — Clara, comely of face and of person, neat notwithstanding 
the demoralisation of feminine attire incident to prolonged 
travel. Winter, the Brockhurst butler, clean-shaven, grey- 
headed, suggestive of a distinguished Anglican ecclesiastic in 
mufti. Miss St Quentin's lady's-maid, Faulstich by name, a 
North-Country woman, angular of person and of bearing, loyal of 
heart Zimmermann, the colossal German-Swiss courier, with his 
square, yellow beard and hair en brosse. — An air of discourage- 
ment pervaded the party, involving even the jx)lyglot conductor 
of the wagon-lits, a small, quick, sandy-complexioned, young 
fellow of uncertain nationality, with a gold band round his peaked 
cap^ He respected this fainily which could afford to take a 
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private railway-carriage half across Europe. He shared their 
anxieties. And these were evidently great Clara wept The 
old butler's mouth twitched, and his slightly pendulous cheeks 
quivered. The door at the extreme end of the car was set wide 
open. Ludovic Quay*e stood upon the little, iron balcony 
smoking. His feet were planted far apart, yet his tall figure 
swayed and curtseyed queerly as the heavy carriage bumped and 
rattled across the points. High walls, overtopped by the dark 
spires of cypresses, overhung by radiant wealth of lilac wistaria, 
and of roses, red, yellow, and white, reeled away in the keen sun- 
shine to left and right Then, clearing the outskirts of the town, 
the train roared southward across the fair, Italian landscape 
beneath the pellucid, blue vault of the fair, Italian sky. And to 
Honoria there was something of heartlessness in all that fair 
outward prospect. Here, in Italy, the ancient gods reigned still 
surely, the gods who are careless of human woe. 

" Is there bad news. Winter ? " she asked. 

" Mr. Bates telegraphs to the General that it would be well 
her ladyship should be prepared for the worst." 

" It'll kill my lady. For certain sure it will kill her ! She 
never could be expected to stand up against that And just as 
she was getting round from her own illness so nicely too " — 

Audibly Clara wept Her tears so affected the sandy-com- 
plexioned, polyglot conductor that he retired into his little pantry 
and made a most unholy clattering among the plates and knives 
and forks. Honoria put her hand upon the sobbing woman's 
shoulder and drew her into the comparative privacy of the 
adjoining compartment, rendered not a little inaccessible by a 
multiplicity of rugs, travelling-bags, and hand-luggage. 

"Come, sit down, Clara," she said. "Have your cry out 
And then pull yourself together. Remember Lady Calmady will 
want just all you can do for her if Sir Richard — if" — and Honoria 
was aware somehow of a sharp catch in her throat — " if he does 
not live." 

And, meanwhile, Roger Ormiston, now in sober and dignified 
middle-age, found himself called upon to repeat that rather 
sinister experience of his hot and rackety youth, and, as he 
put it bitterly, "act hangman to his own sister." For, as he 
approached her, Katherine, leaning back against the piled-up 
cushions in the comer of the railway carriage, suddenly sat bolt- 
upright, stretching out her hands in swift fear and entreaty, as in 
the state-bedroom at Brockhurst nine-and-twenty years ago. 

" Oh, Roger, Roger 1 " she cried, " tell me, what is it ? " 

"Nothing final as yet, thank God," he answered "But it 
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would be cruel to keep the truth from you, Kitty, and let you 
buoy yourself up with false hopes." 

" He is worse," Katherine said. 

" Yes, he is worse. He is a good deal weaker. I'm afraid 
the state of affairs has become very grave. Evidently they are 
apprehensive as to what turn the fever may take in the course 
of the next twelve hours." 

Katherine bowed herself together as though smitten by sharp 
pain. Then she looked at him hurriedly, fresh alarms assaulting 
her. 

" You are not trying to soften the blow to me ? You are not 
keeping anything back ? " 

"No, no, no, my dear Kitty. There — see — read it for 
yourself. I telegraphed twice, so as to have the latest news. 
Here's the last reply." 

Ormiston unfolded the blue paper, crossed by white strips 
of printed matter, and laid it upon her lap. And as he did so 
it struck him, aggravating his sense of sinister repetition, that 
she had on the same rings and bracelets as on that former 
occasion, and that she wore stone-grey silk too — a long 
travelling sacque, lined and bordered with soft fur. It rustled 
as she moved. A coif of black lace covered her upturned hair, 
framed her sweet face, and was tied soberly under her chin. 
And, looking upon her, Ormiston yearned in spirit over this 
beautiful woman who had borne such grievous sorrows, and who, 
as he feared, had sorrow yet more grievous still to bear. — " For 
ten to one the boy won't pull through — he won't pull through," 
he said to himself. "Poor, dear fellow, he's nothing left to 
fall back upon. He's lived too hard." And then he took 
himself remorsefully to task, asking himself whether, among the 
pleasures and ambitions and successes of his own career, he 
had been quite faithful to the dead, and quite watchful enough 
over the now dying, Richard Calmady ? He reproached himself, 
for, when Death stands at the gate, conscience grows very 
sensitive regarding any lapses, real or imagined, of duty towards 
those for whom that dread ambassador waits. 

Twice Katherine read the telegram, weighing each word of 
it Then she gave the blue paper back to her brother. 

"I will ask you all to let me be alone for a little while, 
dear Roger," she said. "Tell Honoria, tell Ludovic, tell my 
good Clara. I must turn my face to the wall for a time, so 
that, when I turn it upon you dear people again, it may not be 
too unlovely." 

And Ormiston bent his head and kissed her hand, and 
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went out, closing the door behind him ; while the train roared 
southward, through the afternoon sunshine, southward towards 
Chiusi and Rome. 

And Katherine Calmady sat quietly amid the noise and 
violent, on-rushing movement, squaring accounts with her own 
motherhood. That she might never see Dickie again, she 
herself dying, was an idea which had grown not unfamiliar to 
her during these last sad years. But that she should survive, 
only to see Dickie dead, was a new idea, and one which joined 
hands with despair, since it constituted a conclusion big with 
the anguish of failure to the tragedy of their relation, hers and 
his. Her whole sense of justice, of fitness, rebelled under it, 
rebelled against it She implored a space, however brief, of 
reconciliation and reunion before the supreme farewell was 
said. But it had become natural to Katherine's mind, so un- 
sparingly self-trained in humble obedience to the divine ordering, 
not to stay in the destructive, but pass on to the constructive 
stage. She would not indulge herself with rebellion, but rather 
fashion her thought without delay to that which should make 
for inward peace. And so now, turning her eyes, in thought, 
from the present, she went back on the baby-love, the child- 
love which, notwithstanding the abiding smart of Richard's 
deformity, had been so very exquisite to her. Upon the happier 
side of all that she had not dared to dwell during this prolonged 
period of estrangement. It was too poignant, too deep-seated 
in the springs of her physical being. To dwell on it enervated 
and unnerved her. But now, Richard the grown man dying, 
she gave herself back to Richard the little child. It solaced 
her to do so. Then he had been wholly hers. And he was 
wholly hers still, in respect of that early time. The man she 
had lost, so it seemed, how far through fault of her own she 
could not tell. And just now she refused to analyse all that. 
Upon all which strengthened endurance, upon gracious memories 
engendering thankfulness, could her mind alone profitably be 
fixed. And so, as the train roared southward, and the sun 
declined and the swift dusk spread its mantle over the face of 
the classic landscape, Katherine cradled a phantom baby on her 
knee, and sat in the oriel-window of the Chapel-Room, at Brock- 
hurst, with the phantom of her boy beside her, while she told 
him old-time legends of war, and of high endeavour, and of gal- 
lant adventure, watching the light dance in his eyes as her words 
awoke in him emulation of those masters of noble deeds whose 
exploits she recounted. And in this she found comfort, and 
a chastened calm. So that, when at length General Ormiston — 
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incited thereto by the faithful Clara, who protested that her 
ladyship must and should dine — returned to her, he found her 
storm-tossed no longer, but tranquil in expression and solicitous 
for the comfort of others. She had conquered nature by grace, 
— conquered, in that she had compelled herself to unquaJified 
submission. If this cup might not pass from her, still would 
she praise Almighty God and bless His Holy Name, asking not 
that her own, but His will, be done. 

It followed that the evening, spent in that strangely noisy, 
oscillating, onward-rushing dwelling-place of a railway-carriage, 
was not without a certain subdued brightness of intercourse and 
conversation. Katherine was neither preoccupied nor distrait, nor 
unamused even by the small accidents and absurdities of traveL 
Later, while preparations were being made by the servants for 
the coming night, she went out, with the two gentlemen and 
Honoria St Quentin, on to the iron platform at the rear of the 
swaying car, and stood there under the stars. The mystery of 
these last, and of the dimly discerned and sleeping lanc^ offered 
penetrating contrast to the sleeplessness of the hurrying train 
with its long, sinuous line of lighted windows, and to the 
sleeplessness of her own heart The fret of human life is but 
as a little island in the great ocean of eternal peace — so she told 
herself — and then bade that sleepless heart of hers both still 
its passionate beating and take courage. And when, at length, 
she was alone, and lay down in her narrow berth, peace and 
thankfulness remained with Katherine. The care and affection 
of brother, friends, and servants, were very grateful to her, so 
that she composed herself to rest whether slumber was granted 
her or not The event was in the hands of God — that surely 
was enough. 

And in the dawn, reaching Rome, the news was so far 
better that it was not worse. Richard lived. And when, some 
seven hours later, the train steamed into Naples station, and 
Bates, the house-steward — the marks of haste and keen anxiety 
upon him — pushed his way up to the carriage door, he could 
report there was this amount of hope even yet, that Richard 
still lived, though his strength was as that of an infant and 
whether it would wax or wane wholly none as yet could 
say. 

"Then we are in time. Bates?" Lady Calmady had asked, 
desiring further assurance. 

"I hope so, my lady. But I would advise your coming as 
quickly as possible." 

" Is he conscious ? " 
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"He knew Captain Vanstone this morning, my lady, just 
before I left" 

The man-servant shouldered the crowd aside unceremoniously, 
so as to force a passage for Lady Calmady. 

"Her ladyship should go up to the villa at once, sir," he 
said to General Ormiston. "I had better accompany her. I 
will leave Andrews to make all arrangements here. The carriage 
is waiting." 

Then, Honoria beside her, Katherine was aware of the 
hot glare and hard shadow, the grind and clatter, the violent 
colour, the strident vivacity of the Neapolitan streets, as with 
voice and whip, Gargia sprung the handsome, long-tailed, black 
horses up the steep ascent. This, followed by the impression 
of a cool, spacious, and lofty interior, of mild, diffused light, of 
pale, marble floors and stairways, of rich hangings and dis- 
tinguished objects of art, of the soft, green gloom of ilex and 
myrtle, the languid drip of fountains. And this last served 
to mark, as with raised finger, the hush — bland, yet very 
imperative — which held all the place. After the ceaseless jar 
and tumult of that many-days' journey, here, up at the villa, it 
seemed as though urgency were absurd, hot haste of affection 
a little vulgar, a little contemptible, all was so composed, so 
very urbane. 

And that urbanity so bland, so, in a way, supercilious^ 
affected Honoria St. Quentin unpleasantly. She was taken with 
unreasoning dislike of the place, finding something malign, 
trenching on cruelty even, in its exalted serenity, its un- 
changing, inaccessible, masklike smile. Very certainly the 
ancient gods held court here yet, the gods who are careless of 
human tears, heedless of human woe ! And she looked anxiously 
at Lady Calmady, penetrated by fear that the latter was 
about to be exposed to some insidious danger, to come into 
conflict with influences antagonistic and subtly evil. Wicked 
deeds had been committed in this fair place, wicked designs 
nourished and brought to fruition here. She was convinced of 
that. Was convinced further that those designs had connection 
with and had been directed against Lady Calmady. The thought of 
Helen de Vallorbes, exquisite and vicious, — as she now reluctantly 
admitted her to be — was very present to her. As far as she 
knew, it was quite a number of years since Helen had set foot 
in the villa. Yet it spoke of her, spoke of the more dangerous 
aspects of her nature. — Honoria sighed over her friend. Helen 
had gone, latterly, very much to the bad, she feared. And as all 
this passed rapidly through her mind it provoked all her knight- 
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errantry, raising a strongly protective spirit in her. She 
questioned just how much active care she might take of Lady 
Calmady without indiscretion of over-forwardness. 

But even while she thus debated, opportunity of action was 
lost. Quietly, a great simplicity and singleness of purpose in 
her demeanour, without word spoken, without looking back, 
Katherine followed the house-steward across the cool, spacious 
hall, through a doorway and out of sight. 

And that singleness of purpose, so discernible in her outward 
demeanour, possessed Katherine's being throughout She was as 
one who walks in sleep, pushed by blind impulse. She was not 
conscious of herself, not conscious of joy or fear, or any emotion. 
She moved forward dumbly, and without volition, towards the 
event Her senses were confused by this transition to stillness 
from noise, by the immobility of all surrounding objects after the 
reeling landscape on either hand the swaying train, by the bland 
and tempered light after the harsh contrasts of glare and darkness 
so constantly o^ered to her vision of late. She was dazed and 
faint, moreover, so that her knees trembled. Her sensibility, her 
powers of realisation and of sympathy, were for the time being 
atrophied. 

The house-steward ushered her into a large, square room. 
The low, darkly-painted, vaulted ceiling of it produced a 
cavernous effect An orderly disorder prevailed, and a some- 
what mournful dimness of closed, green-slatted shutters and 
half-drawn curtains. The furniture, costly in fact, but dwarfed, 
in some cases actually legless, was ranged against the squat, 
carven bookcases that lined the walls leaving the middle of the 
room vacant, save for a low, narrow camp-bed. The bed stood 
at right angles to the door by which Katherine entered, the head 
of it towards the shuttered, heavily-draped windows, the foot 
towards the inside wall of the room. At the bedside a man 
knelt on one knee; and his appearance aroused, in a degree, 
Katherine's dormant powers of observation. He had a short, 
crisp, black beard and crisp, black hair. He was alert and 
energetic of face and figure, a man of dare-devil, humorous, yet 
kindly eyes. He wore a blue serge suit with brass buttons to it 
He was in his stocking-feet The wristbands and turn-down 
collar of his white shirt were immaculate. Katherine, lost, 
trembling, the support of the habitual taken from her, a stranger 
in a strange land, liked the man. He appeared so admirable an 
example of physical health. He inspired her with confidence, 
his presence seeming to carry with it assurance of that which 
is wholesome, normaJi and sane. He glanced at her sharply. 
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not without hint of criticism, and of command. Authoritatively 
he signed to her to remain silent, to stand at the head of the 
bed, and well clear of it, out of sight. Katherine did not resent 
this. She obeyed. 

And standing thus, rallying her will to conscious effort, she 
looked steadily, for the first time, at the bed and that which lay 
upon it And so doing she could hardly save herself from falling, 
since she saw there precisely that which the shape of the room and 
the disarray of it, along with vacant space and the low camp-bed 
in the centre of that space, had foretold — notwithstanding her 
dumbness of feeling, deadness of sympathy — she most assuredly 
must see. — All these last four-and-twenty hours she had solaced 
herself with the phantom society of Dickie the baby-child, of 
Dickie the eager boy, curious of many thing's. But here was one 
different from both these. Different, too, from the young man, 
tremendous in arrogance, and in revolt against the indignity put 
on him by fate, from whom she had parted in such anguish of spirit 
nearly j&ve years back. For, in good truth, she saw now, not 
Richard Calmady her son, her anxious charge, whose debtor — in 
that she had brought him into life disabled — she held herself 
eternally to be; but Richard Calmady her husband, the desire 
of her eyes, the glory of her youth — saw him, worn by suffer- 
ing, disfigured by unsightly growth of beard, pallid, racked by 
mortal weakness, the sheet expressing the broad curve of his 
chest, the sheet and light blanket disclosing the fact of that 
hideous maiming he had sustained — saw him now, as on the 
night he died. 

Captain Vanstone, meanwhile, reassured as to the new- 
comer's discretion and docility, applied his mind to his patient. 

"See here, sir," he said, banteringly yet tenderly, **we were 
just getting along first-rate with these uncommonly mixed liquors. 
You mustn't cry off again. Sir Richard." 

He slipped his arm under the pillows, dexterously raising the 
young man's head, and held the cup to his lips. 

" My dear, good fellow, I wish you would let me be," Dickie 
murmured faintly. 

He spoke courteously, yet there were tears in his voice for 
very weakness. And, hearing him, it was as though something 
stirred within Katherine which had long been bound by bitter- 
ness of heavy frost 

Vanstone shook his head. — "Very sorry. Sir Richard," he 
replied. " Daren't let you off. I've got my orders, you see." 

The bold' and kindly eyes had a certain magnetic ef^cacy of 
compulsion in them. The sick man drank, swallowed with 
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difficulty, yet drank again. Then he lay back, for a while, his 
eyes closed, resting. And Katherine stood at the head of the 
bed, out of sight, waiting till her time should come. She 
folded her hands high upon her bosom. Her thought remained 
inarticulate, yet she began to understand that which she had 
striven so sternly to uproot, that which she had supposed she 
had extirpated, still remained with her. Once more, with a 
terror of joyful amazement, she began to scale the height and 
sound the depth of human love. 

Presently the voice — whether that of husband or of son she 
did not stay to discriminate — it gripped her very vitals — reached 
her from the bed. She fancied it rang a little stronger. 

"It is contemptibly futile, and therefore conspicuously in 
keeping with the rest, to have taken all this trouble about dying 
only, in the end, to sneak back." 

" Oh ! well, sir, after all you're not so very far on the return 
voyage yet," Vanstone put in consolingly. 

Richard opened his eyes. Katherine's vision was blurred. 
She could not see very clearly, but she fancied he smiled. 

" Yes, with luck, I may still give you all the slip," he said. 

" Now, a little more, sir, please. Yes, you can if you try." 

" But I tell you I don't care about this business of sneaking 
back. I don't want to live." 

" Very likely not. But I'm very much mistaken if you want 
to die like a cat, in a cupboard, here ashore. Mend enough to 
get away on board the yacht to sea. Therell be time enough 
then to argue the question out, sir. Half a mile of blue water 
under your feet sends up the value of life most considerably." 

As he spoke the sailor looked at Katherine Calmady. His 
glance enjoined caution, yet conveyed encouragement. 

"Here, take down the rest of it. Sir Richard," he said 
persuasively. " Then I swear I won't plague you any more for 
a good hour." 

Again he raised the sick man dexterously, and as he did so 
Katherine observed that a purple scar, as of a but newly healed 
wound, ran right across Dickie's cheek from below the left eye 
to the turn of the lower jaw. And the sight of it moved her 
strangely, loosening the last of that binding as of frost. A swift 
madness of anger against whoso had inflicted that ugly hurt arose 
in Katherine ; while her studied resignation, her strained passivity 
of mental attitude, went down before a passion of violent and 
primitive emotion. The spirit of battle became dominant in her, 
along with an immense necessity of loving and of being loved. 
Tender phantoms of past joy ceased to solace. The actual, the 
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concrete, the immediate, compelled her with a certain splendour 
of demand. Katherine appeared to grow taller, more regal of 
presence. The noble energy of youth and its limitless generosity 
returned to her. Instinctively she unfastened her pelisse at the 
throat, took the lace coif from her head, letting it fall to the 
ground, and moved nearer. 

Richard pushed the cup away from his lips. 

" There's someone in the room, Vanstone ! " he said, his voice 
harsh with anger. " Some woman — I heard her dress. I told 
you all — whatever happened — I would have no woman here." 

But Katherine, undismayed, came straight on to the bed- 
side. She loved. She would not be gainsaid. With the 
whole force of her nature she refused denial of that love. — For 
a brief space Richard looked at her, his face ghastly and rigid 
as that of a corpse. Then he raised himself in the bed, stretch- 
ing out both arms, with a hoarse cry that tore at his throat and 
shuddered through all his frame. And, as he would have fallen 
forward, exhausted by the effort to reach her and the lovely 
shelter of her, Katherine caught and, kneeling, held him, his 
poor hands clutching impotently at her shoulders, his head 
sinking upon her breast While, in that embrace, not only 
all the motherhood in her leapt up to claim the sonship in him, 
but all the womanhood in her leapt up to claim the manhood in 
him, thereby making the broken circle of her being once more 
wholly perfect and complete, so that carrying the whole dear 
burden of his fever-wasted body in her encircling arms and upon 
her breast, even as she had carried, long since, that dear fruit of 
love, the unborn babe, within her womb, Katherine was taken 
with a very ecstasy and rapture of content. 

" My beloved is mine — is mine ! " she cried, — " and I am his.* 

Captain Vanstone was on his feet and half way across the 
room. 

'* Man alive, but it hurts like merry hell ! " he said, as he softly 
closed the door. 



CHAPTER III 

CONCERNING A SPIRIT IN PRISON 

UPON those moments of rapture followed days of trembling, 
during which the sands of Richard Calmady's life ran 
very low, and his brain wandered in delirium, and he spoke 
unwittingly of many matters of which it was unprofitable to 
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hear. Periods of unconsciousness, when he lay as one dead; 
periods of incessant utterance — now violent in unavailing repu- 
diation, now harsh with unavailing remorse — ^alternated. And, at 
this juncture, much of Lady Calmad/s former very valiant pride 
asserted itself. In tender jealousy for the honour of her beloved 
one she shut the door of that sick-room, of sinister aspect, against 
brother and friend, and even against the faithful Clara. None 
should see or hear Richard in his present alienation and abjec- 
tion, save herself and those who had hitherto ministered to him. 
He should regain a measure, at least, of his old distinction and 
beauty before any, beyond these, looked on his face. And so his 
own men-servants—Captain Vanstone, capable, humorous, and 
alert — and Price, the red-headed, Welsh first mate, of varied and 
voluminous gift of invective— -continued to nurse him. These 
men loved him. They would be loyal in silence, since, what- 
ever his lapses, Dickie was and always had been, as Katherine 
reflected, among the number of those happily-endowed persons 
who triumphantly give the lie to the cynical saying that " no man 
is a hero to his valet de chambreJ* 

To herself Katherine reserved the right to enter that sinister 
sick-room whenever she pleased, and to sit by the bedside, waiting 
for the moment — should it ever come — when Richard would again 
recognise her, and give himself to her again. And those vigils 
proved a searching enough experience, notwithstanding her long 
apprenticeship to service of sorrow — which was also the service 
of her son. For, in the mental and moral nudity of delirium, he 
made strange revelation, not only of acts committed, but of 
inherent tendencies of character and of thought He spoke, 
with bewildering inconsequence and intimacy, of incidents and 
of persons with whom she was unacquainted, causing her to 
follow him — a rather brutal pilgrimage — into regions where the 
feet of women, bred and nurtured like herself, but seldom tread. 
He spoke of persons with whom she was well acquainted also, 
and whose names arrested her attention with pathetic signifi- 
cance, offering, for the moment, secure standing ground amid 
the shifting quicksand of his but-half-comprehended words. 
He spoke of Morabita, the famous prima donna, and of gentle 
Mrs. Chifney down at the Brockhurst racing-stables. He grew 
heated in discussion with Lord Fallowfeild. He petted little 
Lady Constance Quayle. He called Camp, coaxed and chaffed 
the dog merrily — whereat Lady Calmady rose from her place by 
the bedside and stood at one of the dim, shuttered windows for a 
while. He spoke of places, too, and of happenings in them, from 
Westchurch to Constantinople, from a nautch at Singapore to a 
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country £Bur at Farley Row. But, recurrent through all his 
wanderings were allusions, unsparing in revolt and in self-abase- 
ment, to a woman whom he had loved and who had dealt very 
vilely with him, putting some unpardonable shame upon him, 
and to a man whom he himself had very basely wronged. The 
name, neither of man nor woman, did Katherine learn. — Madame 
de Vallorbes' name, for which she could not but listen, he never 
mentioned, nor did he mention her own. — And recurrent, also, 
nmning as a black thread through all his speech, was lament, not 
unmanly but very terrible to hear — the lament of a creature, 
captive, maimed, imprisoned, perpetually striving, perpetually frus- 
trated in the effort to escape. And, noting all this, Katherine not 
only divined very dark and evil pages in the history of her beloved 
one ; but a struggle so continuous and a sorrow so abiding that, 
in her estimation at all events, they cancelled and expiated the dark- 
ness and evil of those same pages. While the mystery, both of 
wrong done and sorrow suffered, so wrought upon her that, 
having, in the first ecstasy of recovered human love, deserted 
and depreciated the godward love a little, she now ran back 
imploring assurance and renewal of that last, in all penitence and 
humility, lest, deprived of the counsel and sure support of it, she 
should fail to read the present and deal with the future aright — 
if, indeed, any future still remained for that beloved one other 
than the yawning void of death and inscrutable silence of the 
grave! 

The better part of a week passed thus ; and then, one fair 
morning. Winter, bringing her breakfast to the ante-room of that 
same sea-blue, sea-green bed-chamber — sometime tenanted by 
Helen de VaUorbes— disclosed a beaming countenance. 

"Mr. Powell wishes me to inform your ladyship that Sir 
Richard has passed a very good night He has come to himself, 
my lady, and has asked for you." 

The butler's hands shook as he set down the tray. 

" I hope your ladyship will take something to eat before you 
go downstairs," he added. " Mr. Powell told Sir Richard that 
it was still early ; and he desired that on no consideration should 
you be hurried." 

Which little word of thoughtfulness on Dickie's part brought 
a roundness to Katherine's dieek and a soft shining into her 
sweet eyes ; so that Honoria St Quentin, sauntering into the 
room just then with her habitual lazy grace, stood still a moment 
in pleased surprise noting the change in her friend's appearance. 

" Why, dear Cousin Katherine," she asked, " what's happened ? 
All's right with the world 1 " 
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^\t%r Kjtfaerine answered. "God's Ytrj mndi in His 
bearen, to-da j, and alTs rig^ with all the world, beanse diings 
are a little more right with one man in it — ^That is the woman's 
creed — always has been, I suppose, and I rather hope always 
win be. It is frankly personal and indiridnalistic, I know. 
Possibly it is reprdiensibly narrow-minded. Still I doubt if she 
will readily find another whidi makes for greater happiness or 
fulness of life- You don't agree, dearest, I know — nevertheless 
pour out my tea for me, will you? I want to dispose of this 
necessary evil of breakfast widi all possible despatch. Richard 
has sent for me. He has slept and is awake." 

And as Miss St Quentin served her dear friend, she pondered 
this speech curiously, sajring to herself : — " Yes, I did right ; though 
I never liked Ludovic Quayle better than now, and never liked 
any other man as well as I like Ludovic Quayle. But that's not 
enotigh. I'm getting hold of the appearance of the thing, but I 
haven't got hold of the thing itself. And so the woman in me 
must continue to be kept in the back attic. She shall be denied 
all further development She shall have nothing unless she can 
have the whole of it, and ref>eat Cousin Katherine's creed from 
her heart." 

Richard did not sf>eak when Lady Calmady crossed the 
room and sat down at the bedside. He barely raised his eye- 
lids. But he felt out for her hand across the surface of the 
sheet And she took the proffered hand in both hers and fell to 
stroking the palm of it with her finger-tips. And this silent greet- 
ing, and confiding contact of hand with hand, was to her exquisitely 
healing. It gave an assurance of nearness and acknowledged 
ownership, more satisfying and convincing than many eloquent 
phrases of welcome. And so she, too, remained silent, only 
mdeed permitting herself, for a little while, to look at him, lest so 
doing she should make further demand upon his poor quantity 
of strength. A folding screen in stamped leather, of which age 
had tempered the ruby and gold to a sober harmony of tone, 
had been placed round the head of the bed, throwing this last 
into clear, quiet shadow. The bed linen was fresh and smooth. 
Richard had made a little toilet His silk shirt, open at the 
throat, was also fresh and smooth. He was clean shaven, his 
hair cropped into that closely-fitting, bright-brown cap of curls. 
Katherine perceived that his beauty had begun to return to him, 
though his face was distressingly worn and emaciated, and the 
long, purplish line of that unexplained scar still disfigured his 
cheek. His hands were little more than skin and bone. In- 
deed he was fragile, she feared, as any person could be who 
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yet had life in him, and she wondered, rather fearfully, if it was 
yet possible to build up that life again into any joy of energy 
and of activity. But she put such fears from her as unworthy. 
For were they not together, he and she, actually and consciously 
reunited ? That was sufficient The rest could wait 

And to-day, as though lending encouragement to gracious 
hopes, the usually gloomy and cavernous room had taken to 
itself a quite generous plenishing of air and light The heavy 
curtains were drawn aside. The casements of one of the square, 
squat windows were thrown widely open. The slatted shutters 
without were partially opened likewise. A shaft of strong sunshine 
slanted in and lay, like a bright highway, across the rich colours 
of the Persian carpet The air was hot, but nimble and of 
a vivacious and stimulating quality. It fluttered some loose 
papers on the writing-table near the open window. It fluttered 
the delicate laces and fine muslin frills of Lady Calmady's 
moming-gown. There was a sprightly mirthfulness in the touch 
of it not unpleasing to her. For it seemed to speak of the 
ever-obtaining youth, the incalculable power of recuperation, 
the immense reconstructive energy resident in nature and the 
physical domain. And there was comfort in that thought She 
turned her eyes from the bed and its somewhat sorrowful burden 
— the handsome head, the broad, though angular, shoulders, the 
face, immobile and masklike, with closed eyelids and unsmiling 
lips, reposing upon the whiteness of the pillows — and fixed them 
upon that radiant space of outer world visible between the 
dark-framing of the half-open shutters. Beyond the dazzling, 
black-and-white chequer of the terrace and balustrade, they 
rested on the cool green of the formal garden, the glistering 
dome and slender columns of the pavilion set in the angle of 
the terminal wall And this last reminded her quaintly of that 
other pavilion, embroidered, with industry of innumerable stitches, 
upon the curtains of the state-bed at home — that pavilion, set 
for rest and refreshment in the midst of the tangled ways of the 
Forest of This Life, where the Hart may breathe in security, fear- 
less of Care, the pursuing leopard, which follows all too close 
behind. — Owing to her position and the sharp drop of the 
hillside, Naples itself, the great painted city, its fine buildings 
and crowded shipping, was tmseen; but, far away, the lofty 
promontory of Sorrento sketched itself in palest lilac upon the 
azure of sea and sky. 

And, as Katherine reasoned, if this fair prospect, after so many 
ages of tumultuous history and shock of calamitous events, 
after battle, famine, terror of earthquake and fire, devastation by 

33 
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foul disease, could still recover and present such an effect of 
triumphant youthfulness, such an at once august and mirthful 
charm, might not her beloved one, lying here broken in health 
and in spirit, likewise regain the glory of his manhood and the 
delight of it, notwithstanding present weakness and mournful 
eclipse ? — Yes, it would come right— come right — Katherine told 
herself, thereby making one of those magnificent acts of fiEUth 
which go so far to produce just that which they prophesy. God 
could not have created so complex and beautiful a creature, and 
permitted it so to suffer, save to the fulfilment of some clear 
purpose which would very surely be made manifest at last God 
Almighty should be justified of His strange handiwork and she 
of her love before the whole of the story was told. — And, stirred 
by these thoughts, and by the fervour of her own pious con- 
fidence, Katherine's finger-tips travelled more rapidly over the 
palm of that outstretched and passive hand. Then, on a sudden, 
she became aware that Richard was looking fixedly at her. She 
turned her head proudly, the exaltation of a living faith very 
present in her smile. 

"You are the same," he said slowly. His voice was low, 
toneless, and singularly devoid of emotion. — "Deliciously the 
same. You are just as lovely. You still have your pretty colour. 
You are hardly a day older " — 

He paused, still regarding her fixedly. 

" I'm glad you have got on one of those white, frilly things you 
used to wear. I always liked them." 

Katherine could not speak just then. This sudden and 
complete intimacy unnerved her. It was so long since anyone 
had spoken to her thus. It was very dear to her, yet the tone- 
less voice gave a strange unreality to the tender words. 

"It's a matter for congratulation that you are the same," 
Richard went on, " since everything else, it appears, is destined 
to continue the same. One should have one thing it is agreeable 
to contemplate in that connection, considering the vast number 
of things altogether the reverse of agreeable and which one 
fondly hoped one was rid of forever, which intrude them- 
selves." 

He shifted himself feebly on the pillows, and the flicker of a 
smile crossed his face. 

"Poor, dear mother," he said, "you see again, without delay, 
the old bad habit of grumbling ! " 

"Grumble on, grumble on, my best beloved," Katherine 
murmured, while her finger-tips travelled softly over his palm. 

" Verily and indeed, you are the same ! " Richard rejoined. 
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Once more he lay looking full at her, until she became almost 
abashed by that unswerving scrutiny. It came over her that 
the plane of their relation had changed. Richard was, as never 
heretofore, her equal, a man grown. 

Suddenly he spoke. 

" Can you forgive me ? " 

And so far had Katherine's thought journeyed from the past, 
so absorbed was it in the present, that she answered, sur- 
prised : — 

" My dearest, forgive what ? " 

"Injustice, ingratitude, desertion," Richard said, "neglect, 
systematic cruelty. There is plenty to swell the list. All I 
boasted I would do I have done — and more." — His voice, until 
now so even and emotionless, faltered a little. " I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son." 

Katherine's hand closed down on his firmly. 

" All that, as far as I am concerned, is as though it was not 
and never had been," she answered. — " So much for judgment on 
earth, dearest. — While in heaven, thank God, we know there is 
more joy over the one sinner who repents than over the ninety- 
and-nine just persons who need no repentance." 

" And you really believe that ? " Richard said, speaking half 
indulgently, half ironically, as if to a child. 

" Assuredly I believe it." 

"But supposing the sinner is not repentant, but merely 
cowed?" — Richard straightened his head on the pillows and 
closed his eyes. "You gave me leave to grumble — well, then, I 
am so horribly disappointed. Here have life and death been 
sitting on either side of me for the past month, and throwing 
with dice for me. I saw them as plainly as I can see you. The 
queer thing was they were exactly alike, yet I knew them apart 
from the first Day and night I heard the rattle of the dice — it 
became hideously monotonous — and felt the mouth of the dice- 
box on my chest when they threw. I backed death heavily. It 
seemed to me there were ways of loading the dice. I loaded 
them. But it wasn't to be, mother. Life always threw the 
highest numbers — and life had the last throw." 

" I praise God for that," Katherine said, very softly. 

" I don't, imfortunately," he answered. " I hoped for a neat 
little execution — a little pain, perhaps, a little shedding of blood, 
without which there is no remission of sins — but I suppose that 
would have been letting me off too easy." 

He drew away his hand and covered his eyes. 
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"When I had seen you I seemed to have made my final 
peace. I understood why I had been kept waiting till then. 
Having seen you, I flattered myself I might decently get free at 
last But I am branded afresh, that's all, and sent back to the 
galleys." 

Lady Calmady's eyes sought the radiant prospect — the green 
of the garden, the graceful columns of the airy pavilion, the lilac 
land set in the azure of sea and sky. No words of hers could 
give comfort as yet, so she would remain silent Her trust was 
in the amiable ministry of time, which may bring solace to the 
tormented, human sou^ even as it reclothes the mountain-side 
swept by the lava stream, or cleanses and renders gladly habitable 
the plague-devastated city. 

But there was a movement upon the bed. Richard had 
turned on his side. He had recovered his self-control, and once 
more looked fixedly at her. 

"Mother," he said calmly, "is your love great enough to 
take me back, and to give yourself to me again, though I am not 
fit so much as to kiss the hem of your garment ? " 

" There is neither giving nor taking, my beloved," she answered, 
smiling upon him. " In the truth of things, you have never left 
me, neither have I ever let you go." 

" Ah ! but consider these last four years and their record ! " 
he rejoined. " I am not the same man that I was. There's no 
getting away from fact, from deeds actually done, or words 
actually said, for that matter. I have kept my singularly 
repulsive infirmity of body, and to it I have added a mind 
festering with foul memories. I have been a brute to you, a 
traitor to a friend who trusted me. I have been a sensualist, 
an adulterer. And I am hopelessly broken in pride and self- 
respect The conceit, the pluck even, has been licked right out 
of me." — Richard paused, steadying his voice which faltered 
again. — "I only want, since it seems IVe got to go on living, 
to slink away somewhere out of sight, and hide myself and my 
wretchedness and shame from everyone I know. — Can you bear 
with me, soured and invalided as I am, mother ? Can you put 
up with my temper, and my silence, and my grumbling, useless 
log as I must continue to be ? " 

" Yes — everlastingly yes," Katherine answered. 

Richard threw himself flat on his back again. 

" Ah ! how I hate myself — my God, how I hate myself ! " he 
exclaimed. 

"And how beyond all worlds I love you," Katherine put in 
quietly. 
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He felt out for her hand across the sheet, found and held it 
There were footsteps upon the terrace to the right, the scent 
of a cigar, Ludovic Quayle's voice in question, Honoria St. 
Quentin's in answer, both with enforced discretion and lowness 
of tone. General Ormiston joined them. Miss St. Quentin 
laughed gently. The sound was musical and sweet Footsteps 
and voices died away. A clang of bells and the hooting of an 
outward-bound liner came up from the city and the port. 

Richard's calm had returned. His expression had softened. 

" Will those two marry ? " he asked presently. 

Lady Calmady paused before speaking. 

" I hope so — for Ludovic's sake," she said. " He has served, 
if not quite Jacob's seven years, yet a full five for his love." 

" If for Ludovic's sake, why not for hers ? " Dickie asked. 

" Because two halves don't always make a whole in marriage," 
Kathenne said. 

"You are as great an idealist as ever!" — He paused, 
then raised himself, sitting upright, speaking with a certain 
passion. 

"Mother, will you take me away, away from everyone, at 
once, just as soon as possible ? I never want to see this room, 
or this house, or Naples again. The climax was reached here of 
disillusion, and of iniquity, and of degradation. Don't ask what 
it was. I couldn't tell you. And, mercifully, only one person, 
whose lips are sealed in self-defence, knows exactly what took 
place besides myself. But I want to get away, away alone with 
you, who are perfectly unsullied and compassionate, and who 
have forgiven me, and who still can love. Will you come? 
Will you take me ? The yacht is all ready for sea." 

" Yes," Katherine said. 

" I asked this morning who was here with you, and Powell 
told me. I can't see them, mother, simply I can't ! I haven't 
the nerve. I haven't the face. Can you send them away ? " 

" Yes," Katherine said. 

Richard's eyes had grown dangerously bright. A spot of 
colour burned on either cheek. Katherine leaned over him. 

" My dearest," she declared, " you have talked enough." 

" Yes, they're beginning to play again, I can hear the rattle 
of the dice. — Mother, take me away, take me out to sea, away 
from this dreadful place. — Ah f you poor darling, how horribly 
selfish I am ! — But let me get out to sea, and then later, take 
me home — to Brockhurst The house is big. Nobody need see 



me." 



" No, no," Katherine said, lajdng him back with tender force 
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upon the pillows. — " No one has seen you, no one shall see you. 
We will be alone, you and I, just as long as you wish. With me, 
my beloved, you are very safe." 



CHAPTER IV 

HKAMNi; WITII MATTKRS OF HEARSAY AND MATTERS OF SPORT 

ONF* raw, foggy evening, early in the following December, 
the house at Newlands presented an unusually animated 
sirnc. On the gravel of the carriage-sweep, without, grooms 
walkcil breathed and sweating horses — the steam from whose 
biHlicH and nostrils showed white in the chill dusk — slowly up and 
\\o\>f\\. In the hall, within, a number of gentlemen, more or less 
nutil l>es[)attered, regaled themselves with cheerful conversation, 
with strong waters of unexceptionable quality, and with their 
l\osl, Mr. Cathcart*s, very excellent cigars. They moved stiffly 
and stood in attitudes more professional than elegant The 
long, clear-coloured drawing-room beyond offered a perspective 
of much amiable comfort. The glazed surfaces of its flowery- 
patterned chintzes gave back the brightness of candles and 
shaded lamps, while drawn curtains shut out the somewhat 
mournful prospect of sodden garden, bare trees, and grey, en- 
shrouding mist. At the tea-table, large, mild, reposeful, clothed 
in wealth of black silk and black lace, was Mrs. Cathcart Lord 
Fallowfeild, his handsome, infantile countenance beaming with 
good-nature and good-health above his blue-and-white, bird's-eye 
slock and scarlet hunting-coat, sat by her discoursing with great 
affability and at great length. Mary Ormiston stood near them, 
an expression of kindly diversion upon her face. Her figure had 
grown somewhat matronly in these days, and there were lines in 
her forehead and about the comers of her rather large mouth ; but 
her crisp hair was still untouched by grey, her bright, gipsylike com- 
plexion had retained its freshness, she possessed the same effect 
of wholesomeness and good sense as of old, while her honest, 
brown eyes were soft with satisfied mother-love as they met those 
of the slender, black-headed boy at her side. — Godfrey Ormiston 
was in his second term at Eton, and had come to Newlands 
to-day for his exeat. — ^The little party was completed by Lord 
Shotover, who stood before the fire warming that part of his 
n which by the lay mind, unversed in such mysteries, might 
ive been judged to be already more than sufficiently warmed 
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by the saddle, his feet planted far apart and a long glass of 
brandy and soda in his hand For this last he had offered 
good-tempered apology. 

" I know IVe no business to bring it in here, Mrs. Cathcart," 
he said, '* and make your drawing-room smell like a pot-house. 
But, you see, there was a positive stampede for the hearth-rug 
in the hall. A modest man, such as myself, hadn't a chance. 
There's a regular rampart, half the county in fact, before that 
fire. So I thought I'd just slope in here, don't you know. It 
looked awfully warm and inviting. And then I wanted to pay 
my respects to Mrs. Ormiston too, and talk to this young chap 
about Eton in peace." 

Whereat Godfrey flushed up to the roots of his hair, being 
very sensibly exalted. Since what young male creature who knew 
anything really worth knowing — that was Godfrey's way of putting 
it at least — did not know that Lord Shotover had been a mighty 
sportsman from his youth up, and upon a certain famous occasion 
had won the Grand National on his own horse ? 

" Only tea for me, Mrs. Cathcart," Lord Fallowfeild was say- 
ing. "Capital thing tea. Never touch spirits in the daytime 
and never have. No reflection upon other men's habits." — He 
turned an admiring, fatherly glance upon the tall, well-made 
Shotover. — " Other men know their own business best. Always 
have been a great advocate for believing every man knows his 
own business best Still stick to my own habits. Like to be 
consistent. Very steadying, sobering thing to be consistent, 
very strengthening to the character. Always have told all my 
children that. As you begin, so you should go on. Always 
have tried to begin as I was going on. Haven't always suc- 
ceeded, but have made an honest eflbrt And it is something, 
you know, to make an honest eflbrt. Try to bear that in mind, 
you young gentleman," — this, genially, to Godfrey Ormiston. 
"Not half a bad rule to start in life with, to go on as you 
begin, you know." 

" Always provided you begin right, you know, my dear fellow," 
Shotover observed, patting the boy's shoulder with his disengaged 
hand, and looking at the boy's mother with a humorous sug- 
gestion of self-depreciation. Now, as formerly, he entertained 
the very friendliest sentiments towards all good women, yet 
maintained an expensively extensive acquaintance with women 
to whom that adjective is not generically applicable. 

But Lord Fallowfeild was fairly under weigh. Words flowed 
from him, careless of comiment or of interruption. He was 
innocently and conspicuously happy. He had enjoyed a fine 
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day's sport in company with his favourite son, whose finandal 
embarrassments were not, it may be added, just now in a critical 
condition. And then access of material prosperity had recently 
come to Lord Fallowfeild in the shape of a considerable coal- 
producing property in the north of Midlandshire. The income 
derived from this — amounting to from ten to twelve thousand a 
year — was payable to him during his lifetime, with remainder, 
on trust, in equal shares to all his children. There were good 
horses in the Whitney stables now, and no question of making 
shift to let the house in Belgrave Square for the season, while 
the amiable nobleman's banking-account showed a far from 
despicable balance. And consciousness of this last fact formed 
an agreeable undercurrent to his every thought Therefore was 
he even more than usually garrulous according to his own kindly 
and innocent fashion. 

"Very hospitable and friendly of you and Cathcart, to be 
sure," he continued, "to throw open your house in this way. 
Kindness alike to man and beast, man and beast, for which my 
son and I are naturally very grateful." 

Lord Shotover looked at Mary again, smiling. — "Little 
mixed that statement, isn't it," he said, "unless we take for 
granted that I'm the beast?" 

" I was a good deal perplexed, I own, Mrs. Cathcart, as to 
how we should get home without giving the horses a rest and 
having them gruelled. Fourteen miles " — 

" A precious long fourteen too," put in Shotover. 

"So it is," his father agreed, "a long fourteen. And my 
horse was pumped, regularly pumped. I can't bear to see a 
horse as done as that. It distresses me, do>Miright distresses 
me. Hate to over-press a horse. Hate to over-press anything 
that can't stand up to you and take its revenge on you. Always 
feel ashamed of myself if I've over-pressed a horse. But I 
hadn't reckoned on the distance." 

" * The pace was too hot to inquire,' " quoted Shotover. 

" So it was. Meeting at Grimshott, you see, we very rarely 
kill so far on this side of the country." 

"Breaking just where he did, I'd have bet on that fox 
doubling back under Talepenny wood and making across the 
vale for the earths in the big iBrockhurst warren," Lord Shotover 
declared. 

" Would you, though ? " said his father. " Very reasonable 
forecast, very reasonable, indeed. Quite the likeliest thing for 
him to do, only he didn't do it. Don't believe that fox belonged 
to this side of the country at alL Don't understand his tactics. 
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If it had been in my poor friend Denier's time, I might have 
suspected him of being a bagman." 

I^rd Fallowfeild chuckled a little. 

"Ran too straight for a bagman," Shotover remarked. 
"Well, he gave us a rattling good spin whq^-ever fox he 
was." 

" Didn*t he, though ? " said Lord Fallowfeild genially. — He 
turned sideways in his chair, threw one shapely leg across the 
other, and addressed himself more exclusively to his hostess. 
"Haven't had such a day for years," he continued. "And a 
very pleasant thing to have such a day just when my son's down 
with me — very pleasant, indeed. It reminds me of my poor, dear 
friend Henniker's time. Good fellow Henniker. I liked 
Henniker. Never had a better master than Tom Henniker, 
very tactful, nice-feeling man, and had such an excellent manner 
with the farmers — Ah ! here's Cathcart — and Knott. How d'ye 
do, Knott? Always glad to see you. — ^Very pleasant meeting 
such a number of friends. Very pleasant endmg to a pleasant 
day, eh, Shotover ? Mrs. Cathcart and I were just speaking of 
poor Tom Henniker. You used to hunt then, Cathcart. Do 
you remember a run, just about this time of year? — It may have 
been a little earlier. I tell you why. It was the second time the 
hounds met after my poor friend Aldborough's funeral." 

" Lord Aldborough died on the twenty-seventh of October," 
John Knott said. The doctor limped in walking. He suffered 
a sharp twinge of sciatica and his face lent itself to astonishing 
contortions. 

" Plain man Knott," Lord Fallowfeild commented inwardly. 
" Monstrously able fellow, but uncon;imonly plain. So's Cathcart 
for that matter. Well-dressed man and very well-preserved as to 
figure, but remarkably like an orang-outang now his eyes are 
sunk and his eyebrows have grown so tufty." — Then he glanced 
anxiously at Lord Shotover to assure himself of the entire absence 
of simian approximations in the case of his own family. — "Oh I 
ah ! yes," he remarked aloud, and somewhat vaguely. " Quite 
right, Knott. Then of course it was earlier. Record run for 
that season. Seldom had a better. We found a fox in the 
Grimshott gorse and ran to Water End without a check." 

"And Lemuel Image got into the Tilney brook," Mary 
Ormiston said, laughing a little. 

" So he did, though ! " Lord Fallowfeild rejoined, beaming. 
And then suddenly his complacency suffered eclipse. For, look- 
ing at the speaker, he became disagreeably aware of having, on 
some occasion, said something highly inconvenient concerning 
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thii tody to one of her near relations. He rushed into speedi 
Agtiin : — " Loud-voiced, blustering kind of fellow Image. I never 
httvo likrd Image. Extraordinary marriage that of his widi a 
t't»nnr(ilon of poor Aldborough's. Never have understood how 
hor nroplo could allow it." 

** Oh 1 money *U buy pretty well everything in this world 
rxi^rpl brainH and a sound liver," Dr. Knott said, as he lowered 
hiiUHrlf cautiously on to the seat of the highest chair available. 

"Or a good conscience," Mrs. Cathcart observed, with mild 
(U^^umtiitn). 

** 1 am not altogether so sure about that," the doctor answered. 
** 1 havo known the doubling of a few charitable subscriptions 
w\«k t^xtcnsive cures under that head. Depend upon it there's 
an in\i«t^nse deal more conscience-money paid every year th^n 
rvor finds its way into the coffers of the Chancellor of the 
Kxchrtjucr." 

** So there is, though ! " said Lord Fallowfeild, with an air of 
rt^grclful conviction. "Never put it as clearly as that myself, 
Knott, but must own I am afraid there is." 

Mr. Cathcart, who had joined Lord Shotover upon the hearth- 
rug, here intervened. He had a tendency to air local grievances, 
t'sp(!cially in the presence of his existing noble guest, whom he 
rc^Mfded, not wholly without reason, as somewhat lukewarm and 
dilatory in questions of reform. 

" I own to sharing your dislike of Image," he remarked. " He 
behaved in an anything but straightforward manner about the 
site for the new cottage hospital at Parson's Holt" 

" Did he, though ? " said Lord Fallowfeild. 

" Yes. — I supposed it had been brought to your notice." 

Lord Fallowfeild fidgeted a little. — "Rather too downright 
Cathcart," he said to himself. " Gets you into a comer and fixes 
you. Not fair, not at all fair in general society. — Oh ! ah ! — 
cottage hospital, yes," he added aloud. " Very tiresome, vexatious 
business about that hospital 1 felt it very much at the time." 

" It was a regular job," Mr. Cathcart continued. 

" No, not a job, not a job, my dear fellow. Unpleasant word 
job. Nothing approaching a job, only an oversight, at most an 
unfortunate error of judgment," Lord Fallowfeild protested. — He 
glanced at his son inviting support, but that gentleman was 
engaged in kindly conversation with bright-eyed, little Godfrey 
Ormiston. He glanced at Mary — remembered suddenly that his 
unfortunate remark regarding that lady had been connected with 
her resemblance to her father, and the latter's striking defect of 
personal beauty. He glanced at the doctor. But John Knott sat 
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all hunched together, watching him with an expression rather 
sardonic than sympathetic 

"There was culpable negligence somewhere, in any case," 
his persecutor, Mr. Cathcart, went on. " It was obvious Image 
pressed that bit of land at Waters End on the committee simply 
because no one would buy it for building purposes. His affecta- 
tion of generosity as to price was a piece of the most transparent 
hypocrisy." 

" I suppose it was," Lord Fallowfeild agreed mildly. 

"A certain anonymous donor had promised a second five 
hundred pounds, if the hospital was built on high ground with a 
subsoil of gravel." 

" It is on gravel," put in Lord Fallowfeild anxiously. " Saw 
it myself — distinctly remember seeing gravel when the heather 
had been pared before digging the foundations — bright yellow 
gravel." 

" Yes, and with a ten-foot bed of blue clay underneath. Most 
dangerous soil going," — this from Dr. Knott, grimly. 

" Is it, though ? " Lord Fallowfeild inquired, with an amiable 
effort to welcome unpalatable, geological information. 

"Not a doubt of it The surface water and generally the 
sewage — for we are very far yet from having discovered a drain- 
pipe which is impeccable in respect of leakage — soak through the 
porous cap down to the clay and lie there ; to rise again, not at 
the Last Day by any means, but on the evening of the very first 
one that*s been hot enough to cause evaporation." 

" Do they, though ? " said Lord Fallowfeild. He was greatly 
impressed. — "Capable fellow Knott, wonderful thing science," 
he commented inwardly and with praiseworthy humility. 

But Mr. Cathcart returned to the charge. 

"The hospital was disastrously the loser, in any case," he 
remarked. " As a matter of course, the conditions having been 
disregarded. Lady Calmady withdrew her promise of a second 
donation." 

" Oh ! ah ! Lady Calmady, really ! " the simple-minded noble- 
man exclaimed. "Very interesting piece of news and very 
generous intention, no doubt, on the part of Lady Calmady. But 
give you my word, Cathcart, that until this moment I had no 
notion that the anonymous donor of whom we heard so much from 
one or two members of the committee — heard too much, I 
thought, for I dislike mysteries — foolish, unprofitable things 
mysteries — always turn out to be nothing at all in the finish — 
oh ! ah ! yes — well, that the anonymous donor was Lady 
Calmady ! " 
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And thereupon he shifted his position with as much assump- 
tion of hauteur as his inherent kindliness permitted. He turned 
his chair sideways, presenting an excellently fiat, if somewhat 
broad, scarlet-clad back to his persecutor upon the hearth-rug. — 
'* Sorry to set a man down in his own house," he said to himself 
" but Cathcart's a little wanting in taste sometimes. He presses 
a subject home too closely. And if I was bamboozled by Image, 
it really isn't Cathcart's place to remind me of it." 

He turned a worried and puckered countenance upon his 
hostess, upon Dr. Knott, upon the drawing-room door. In the 
hall, beyond, one or two guests still lingered. A lady had just 
joined them, notably straight and tall, and lazily graceful of 
movement Lord Fallowfeild knew her, but could not remember 
her name. 

" Oh ! ah ! Shotover," he said, over his shoulder, " I don't 
want to hurry you, my dear boy, but perhaps it would be as well 
if you'd just go round to the stables and take a look at the 
horses." 

Then, as the gentleman addressed moved away, escorted by 
his host and followed in admiring silence by Godfrey Ormiston, 
he repeated, almost querulously: — "Foolish things mysteries. 
Nothing in them, as a rule, when you thrash them out Mares' 
nests generally. And that reminds me, I hear young" — Lord 
Fallowfeild's air of worry became accentuated — " young Calmady's 
got home again at last." 

"Yes," Mrs. Cathcart said, "Richard and his mother have 
been at Brockhurst nearly a month." 

"Have they, though?" exclaimed Lord Fallowfeild. He 
fidgeted. "It's a painful subject to refer to, but I should be 
glad to know the truth of these nasty, uncomfortable rumours 
about young Calmady. You see there was that question of his 
and my youngest daughter's marriage. I never approved. Shot- 
over backed me up in that He didn't approve either. And in 
the end Calmady behaved in a very high-minded, straightforward 
manner. Came to me himself and exhibited very good sense 
and very proper feeling, did Calmady. Admitted his own dis- 
abilities with extraordinary frankness, too much frankness, I was 
inclined to think at the time. It struck me as a trifle callous, 
don't you know. But afterwards, when he left home in that 
singular manner and went abroad, and we all lost sight of him, 
and heard how reckless he had become and all that, it weighed 
on me. I give you my word, Mrs. Cathcart, it weighed very 
much on me. I've seldom been more upset by anything in my 
life than I was by the whole affair of that wedding." 
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" I am afraid it was a great mistake throughout," Mrs. Cathcart 
said She folded her plump, white hands upon her ample lap 
and sighed gently. 

" Wasn't it, though ? So I told everybody from the start you 
know," commented Lord Fallowfeild. 

'* It caused a great deal of unhappiness." 

''So it did, so it did," the good man said. He looked 
crestfallen, his kindly and well-favoured countenance being over- 
spread by an expression of disarmingly innocent penitence. — 
'*It weighed on me. I should be glad to be able to forget 
it, but now it's all cropping up again. You see there are these 
rumours that poor, young Calmady's gone 'under very much 
one way and another, that his health's broken up altogether, and 
that he is shut up in two rooms at Brockhurst because — it's a 
terribly distressing thing to mention, but that's the common talk, 
you know — because he's a little touched here" — the speaker 
tapped his smooth and very candid forehead — "a little wrong 
here ! Horrible thing insanity," he repeated. 

At this point Dr. Knott, who had been watching first one 
person and then another present from under his shaggy eyebrows 
with an air of somewhat harsh amusement, roused himseUl 

" Pardon me, all a pack of lies, my lord," he said, " and stupid 
ones into the bargain. Sir Richard Calmady's as sane as you are 
yourself." 

"Is he, though ? " the other exclaimed, brightening sensibly. 
"Thank you, Knott. It is a very great relief to me to hear that." 

"Only a man with a remarkably sound constitution could 
have pulled round. I quite own he's been very hard hit, and no 
wonder. Typhoid and complications " — 

" Ah ! complications ? " inquired Lord Fallowfeild, who rarely 
let slip an opportunity of acquiring information of a pathological 
description. 

" Yes, complications. Of the sort that are most difficult to 
deal with, emotional and moral — beginning with his engagement 
to Lady Constance " — 

" Oh, dear me ! " — this, piteously, from that lady's father. 

" And ending — his Satanic Majesty knows where ! I don't 
It's no concern of mine, nor of anyone else's in my opinion. 
He has paid his footing — every man has to pay it sooner 
or later — to life and experience, and a personal acquaintance 
with the thou shalt not which, for cause unknown, goes for so 
almighty much in this very queer business of human existence. 
He has had a rough time, never doubt that, with his high-strung, 
arrogant, sensitive nature and the dirty trick played on him 
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ih^vi K^^tWtis jade, Dame Fortune, before his birth. For the 
Vuiv\ ^his Uh\ess had knocked the wind out of him. If he sulks 
tcu w\ Ut» small blame to him. But hell come round. He is 
vv.iai\^ round day by day." 

As he finished speaking the doctor got on to his feet some- 
whai awkwardly. His subject had affected him more deeply than 
be <\\x\Xc cared either to own to himself or to have others see. 

^* That plaguy sciatic nerve again," he growled. 

Lord Fallowfeild had risen also. — " Capable man Knott, but 
rather rough at times, rather too didactic," he said to himself, as 
he turned to greet Miss St. Quentin. She had strolled in from 
the hall. Her charming face was full of merriment There was 
something altogether gsdlant in the carriage of her small head. 

" I was so awfully glad to see Lord Shotover ! " she said, as she 
gave her hand to that gentleman's father. " It*s an age since he 
and I have met." 

"Very pleasant hearing, my dear young lady, for Shotover, if 
he was here to hear it ! Lucky fellow Shotover." — The kindly 
nobleman beamed upon her. He was nothing if not chivalrous. 
Mentally, all the same, he was much perplexed. " Of course, I 
remember who she is. But I understood it was Ludovic," he 
said to himself. "Made sure it was Ludovic. Uncommonly 
attractive, high-bred woman. Very striking looking pair, she and 
Shotover. Can't fancy Shotover settled, though. Say she's a lot 
of money. Wonder whether it is Shotover ? — Uncommonly fine 
run, best run we've had for years," he added aloud. " Pity you 
weren't out, Miss St. Quentin. — Well, good-bye, Mrs. Cathcart. 
I must be going. I am extremely grateful for all your kindness 
and hospitality. It is seldom I have the chance of meeting so 
many friends this side of the country. — Good-day to you, Knott 
— good-bye, Miss St. Quentin. — Wonder if I'd better ask her to 
Whitney," he thought, "on the chance of its being Shotover? 
Better sound him first, though. Never let a man in for a woman 
unless you've very good reason to suppose he wants her." 

Honoria, meanwhile, thrusting her hands into the pockets of 
her long, fur-lined, tan, cloth driving-coat sat down on the arm of 
Mary Ormiston's flowery-patterned, chintz-covered chair. 

" I left you all in a state of holy peace and quiet," she said, 
smiling, "and a fine show you've got on hand by the time I come 
back." 

" They ran across the ten-acre field and killed in the shrub- 
bery," Mrs. Ormiston put in. 

John Knott limped forward. He stood with his hands behind 
looking down at the two ladies. Some months had elapsed 
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since he and Miss St Quentin had met He was very fond of 
the young lady. It interested him to meet her again. Honoria 
glanced up at him smiling. 

" Have you been out too ? " she asked. 

" Not a bit of it I'm too busy mending other people's brittle 
anatomy to have time to risk breaking any part of my own. I'm 
ugly enough already. No need to make me uglier. I came here 
for the express purpose of calling on you." 

" You saw Katherine ? " Mary asked. 

" Oh yes ! I saw Cousin Katherine." 

"How is she?" 

" An embodiment of faith, hope, and charity, as usual ; but 
with just that pinch of malice thrown in which gives the com- 
pound a flavour. In short, she is enchanting. And then she 
looks so admirably well." 

"That six months at sea was a great restorative," Mary 
remarked. 

" Yet it really is rather wonderful when you consider the state 
she was in before we went to you at Ormiston, and how fright- 
ened we were at her undertaking the journey to Naples." 

" Her affections are satisfied," Dr. Knott said, and his loose 
lips worked into a smile, half sneering, half tender. " I am an 
old man, and I have had a good lot to do with women — at 
second hand. Feed their hearts, and the rest of the mechanism 
runs easy enough. Anything short of organic disease can be 
cured by that sort of nourishment Even organic disease can be 
arrested by it And what's more, I have known disease develop 
in an apparently perfectly healthy subject simply because the 
heart was starved. Oh ! I tell you, you're marvellous beings." 

"And yet you know I feel so abominably sold," Honoria 
declared, " when I consider the way in which we all — Roger, Mr. 
Quayle, and I — acted bodyguard, attended Cousin Katherine to 
Naples, wrapped her in cotton wool, dear thing, sternly deter- 
mined to protect her at all costs and all hazards from — well, I 
am ashamed to say I had no name bad enough at that time 
for Richard Calmady ! And then this very person, whom we 
regarded as her probable destruction, proves to be her absolute 
salvation, while she proceeds to turn the tables upon us in the 
smartest fashion imaginable. She showed us the door and en- 
treated us, in the most beguiling manner, to return whence we 
came and leave her wholly at the mercy of the enemy, I was 
furious " — Miss St Quentin laughed — " downright furious ! And 
Roger's temper, for all his high-mightiness, was a thing to swear 
at, rather than swear by, the morning he and I left Naptes. With 
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tbe greatest diflkolty we persoaded her even to keep Cl^ She 
hada rag^ dear thi^ for getting rid off the lot of as. Oh 1 we 
had a rojad skinnish and no mistake." 

''So Roger told me." 

Honoria stretched herself a little, lolled against the back of 
the chair, steadying herself by laying one hand afiectiooately on 
the other woman's shoulder. And John Knott, observing her, 
noted not only her nonchalant and almost boyuh grace, Trat a 
swift change in her humour from light-hearted laughter to a 
certain, and as he fimcied, half-unwilhng enthusiasoL 

''But to-day," she went on, "when Cousin Katherine told me 
about it, I confess the whole situation laid hold of me. I could 
not help seeing it must haine been finely romantic to go off like 
that — those two alone — caring as she cares, and after the long 
separation. It sounds like a thing in some Elizabethan ballad. 
There's a rhythm in it all which stirs one's blood. She says the 
yacht's crew were ddi^tfiil to her, and treated her as a queen. 
One can fancy that — 4he stately, lovely queen-mother, and dnt 
strange only son ! — ^They called in at the North African ports, 
and at Gib and Madeira, and the Cape de Verds, and then ran 
straight for Ria Then they steamed up the coast to Pemambuoo^ 
and on to the West Indies. Richard never went ashore, Cousin 
Kathenne only once or twice. But they squattered about in the 
everlasting summer of tropic harbours, fringed with palms and 
low, dim, red-roofed, tropic houses — just sampled it all, the 
colour, and lights and beauty, and far-awayness of it — and then, 
when the fancy took them, got up steam and slipped out again 
to sea. And the name of the yadit is the Reprieve, That's in 
the picture, isn't it ? " 

Honoria paused. She leaned forward, her chin in her hands, 
her elbows on her knees. She looked up at John Knott, and 
there was a singular expression in her clear and serious eyes. 

" I used to pity Cousin Katherine," she said. " I used to 
break my heart over her. And now — now, upon my word, I 
believe I envy her. — ^And see here. Dr. Knott, she has asked me 
to go on to Brockhurst from here. It seems that though Richard 
refuses to see anyone, except you of course and Julius March, he 
fusses at his mother being so much alone. What ought I to do ? 
I feel rather uncertain. I have fought him, I omtu I have. We 
have never been friends, he and I. He doesn't like me. He's 
no reason to like me — anything but ! What do you say ? Shall 
I refuse or shall I go?" 

And the doctor reflected a little, drawing his great, square 
hand down over his mouth and heavy, bristly chin. 
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" Yes, go," he answered. " Go and chance it Your being 
at Brockhurst may work out in more of good than we now know." 



CHAPTER V 

TELLING HOW DICKIE CAME TO UNTIE A CERTAIN TAG OF 

RUSTV, BLACK RIBBON 

YET, as those grey, midwinter weeks went on to Christmas, 
and the coming of the New Year, it became undeniable 
there was that in the aspect of affairs at Brockhurst which might 
very well provoke curious comment For the rigour of Richard 
Calmad/s self-imposed seclusion, to which Miss St Quentin had 
made allusion in her conversation with Dr. Knott, was not 
relaxed. Rather, indeed, did it threaten to pass from the 
accident of a first return, after long absence and illness, into a 
matter of fixed and accepted habit. For those years of lonely 
wandering and spasmodic rage of living, finding their climax in 
deepening disappointment, disillusion, and the shock of rudely 
inflicted insult and disgrace, had produced in Richard a profound 
sense of alienation from society and from the amenities of ordinary 
intercourse. Since he was apparently doomed to survive, he 
would go home; but go home very much as some trapped or 
wounded beast crawls back to hide in its lair. He was master in 
his own house, at least, and safe from intrusion there. The place 
offered the silent sympathy of things familiar, and therefore, in a 
sense, uncritical It is restful to look on that upon which one 
has already looked a thousand times. . And so, after his recon- 
ciliation with his mother, followed, in natural sequence, his 
reconciliation with Brockhurst Here he would see only those 
who loved him well enough — ^in their several stations and degrees 
— to respect his humour, to ask no questions, to leave him to 
himself. Richard was gentle in manner at this period, courteous, 
humorous even. But a great discouragement was upon him. 
It seemed as though some string had snapped, leaving half his 
nature broken, unresponsive, and dumb. He had no ambitions, 
no desire of activities. Sport and business were as little to his 
mind as society. 

More than this. — ^At first the excuse of fatigue had served him, 
but very soon it came to be a tacitly admitted fact that Richard 
did not leave the house. Surely it was laige enough, he said, to 
afford space for all the exercise he needed ? Refusing to occupj 

34 
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his old suite of rooms on the ground-floor, he had sent orders, 
before his arrival, that the smaller library, adjoining the Long 
Gallery, should be converted into a bed-chamber for him. It 
had been Richard's practice, when on board ship, to steady 
his uncertain footsteps, on the slippery or slanting plane of the 
deck, by the use of crutches. And this practice he in great 
measure retained. It increased his poor powers of locomotion. 
It rendered him more independent. Sometimes, when secure 
that Lady Calmady would not receive visitors, he would make 
his way by the large library, the state drawing-room, and stair- 
head, to the Chapel-Room and sit with her there. But more 
often his days were spent exclusively in the Long Gallery. He 
had brought home many curious and beautiful objects from his 
wanderings. He would add these to the existing collection. 
He would examine the books too, procure such volumes as were 
needed to complete any imperfect series ; and, in the depart- 
ments of science, literature, and travel, bring the library up 
to date. He would devote his leisure to the study of various 
subjects — specially natural science — regarding which he was 
conscious of a knowledge deficient, or merely empirical. 

" I really am perfectly contented, mother," he said to Lady 
Calmady more than once. " Look at the length and breadth of 
the gallery ! It is as a city of magnificent distances, after the 
deck of the dear, old yacht and my twelve-foot cabin. And Fm 
not a man calculated to occupy so very much space after all. 
Let me potter about here with my books and my bibelots. Don't 
worry about me, I shall keep quite well, I promise you. Let me 
hybemate peacefully imtil the spring, anyhow. I have plenty of 
occupation. Julius is going to amend the library catalogue with 
me, and there are those chests of deeds, and order-books, and 
diaries, which really ought to be looked over. As it appears 
pretty certain I shall be the last of the family, it would be only 
civil, I think, to bestow a little of my ample leisure upon my 
forefathers, and set down some more or less comprehensive 
account of them and their doings. They apf)ear to have been 
given to rather dramatic adventures. — Don't you worry, you 
dear sweet ! As I say, let me hybernate until the birds of 
passage come and the young leaves are green in the spring. 
Then, when the days grow long and bright, the sea will 
begin to call again, and, when it calls you and I will pack 
and go.'' 

And Katherine yielded, being convinced that Richard could 
treat his own case best If healing, complete and radical, was to 
be Seated, it must come from within and not from without. 
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Her wisdom was to wait in faith. There was much that had 
never been told, and never would be told. Much which had not 
been explained, and never would be explained. For, notwith- 
standing the very gracious relation existing between herself and 
Richard, Katherine realised that there were blank spaces not 
only in her knowledge of his past action, but in her knowledge of 
the sentiments whici now animated him. As from a far country 
his mind, she perceived, often travelled to meet hers. " There 
was a door to which she found no key ; " but Katherine, happily, 
could respect the individuality even of her best beloved. Unlike 
the majority of her sex she was incapable of intrusion, and did 
not make affection an excuse for familiarity. Love, in her 
opinion, enjoins obligations of service, rather than confers rights 
of examination and direction. She had learned the condition in 
which his servants had found Richard, in the opera box of the 
great theatre at Naples, lying upon the floor, unconscious, his 
face disfigured, cut, and bleeding. But what had produced this 
condition, whether accident or act of violence, she had not learned. 
She had also learned that her niece, Helen de Vallorbes, had 
stayed at the villa just before the commencement of Richard's 
illness — he merely passing his days there, and spending his nights 
on board the yacht in the harbour, where, no doubt, that same 
illness had been contracted. But she resisted the inclination to 
attempt further discovery. She even resisted the inclination to 
speculate regarding all this. What Richard might elect to tell her, 
that, and that only, would she know, lest, seeking further, bitter 
and vindictive thoughts should arise in her and mar the calm, 
pathetic sweetness of the present and her deep, abiding joy in the 
recovery of her so-long-lost delight. She refused to go behind 
the fact — the glad fact that Richard once mote was with her, 
that her eyes beheld him, her ears heard his voice, her hands 
met his. Every little act of thoughtful care, every pretty word of 
half-playful affection, confirmed her thankfulness and made the 
present blest. Even this somewhat morbid tendency of his to 
shut himself away from the observation of all acquaintance, 
conferred on her such sweetly exclusive rights of intercourse that 
she could not greatly quarrel with his secluded way of life. As 
to the business of the estate and household, this had become so 
much a matter of course to her that it caused her but small 
labour. If she could deal with it when Richard was estranged 
and far away, very surely she could deal with it now, when she 
had but to open the door of that vast, silvery-tinted, pensively 
fragrant, many-windowed room, and entering, among its many 
strange and costly treasures, find him — a treasure as strange, and 
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if counted by her past suffering, as costly, as ever ravished and 
tortured a woman's heart. 

And so it came about that, to such few friends as she received, 
Katherine could show a serene countenance. Shortly before 
Christmas, Miss St Quentin came to Brockhurst ; and coming 
stayed, adapting herself with ready tact to the altered conditions 
of life there. Katherine found not only pleasure, but support, 
in the younger woman's presence, in her devoted yet unexacting 
affection, in her practical ability, and in the sight of so grace- 
ful a creature going to and fro. She installed her guest in 
the Oun-Room suite. And, by insensible degrees, permitted 
Ilonoria to return to many of her former avocations in 
connection with the estate; so that the young lady took over 
much of the outdoor business, riding forth almost daily, by 
lierhtilf or in company with Julius March, to superintend 
matters of building or repairing, of road-mending, hedging, 
copHing, or forestry ; and not infrequently cheering Chifney — a 
Home what sour-minded man just now and prickly-tempered, 
Hi nee Richard asked no word of him or of his horses — by visits 
to the racing-stables. 

" I had better step down and have a crack with the poor old 
dear, Cousin Katherine," she would say, "or those unlucky 
little wretches of boys will catch it double tides, which really is 
rather superfluous." 

And all the while, amid her very varied interests and 
occupations, remembrance of that hidden, twilight life, going 
forward upstairs in the well-known rooms which she now never 
entered, came to Honoria as some perpetually recurrent and 
mournful harmony, in an otherwise not ungladsome piece of 
music, might have come. It exercised a certain dominion over 
her mind ; so that Richard Calmady, though never actually seen 
by her, was never wholly absent from her thought. All the 
orderly routine of the great house, all the day's work and the 
sentiment of it, was subtly influenced by awareness of the 
actuality of his invisible presence. And this affected her 
strongly, causing her hours of repulsion and annoyance, and 
again hours of abounding, if reluctant pity, when the unnatural 
situation of this man — young as herself, endowed with a fine 
intelligence, an aptitude for affairs, the craving for amusement 
common to his age and class — and the pathos inherent in that 
situation, haunted her imagination. His self-inflicted imprison- 
ment apjjeared a reflection upon, in a sense a reproach to, her 
own freedom of soul and pleasant liberty of movement. And 

troubled her. It touched her pride somehow. It produced 
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in her a false conscience, as though she were guilty of an 
unkindness, a lack of considerateness and perfect delicacy. 

"Whether he behaves well or ill, whether he is good or 
bad, Richard Calmady invariably takes up altogether too much 
room," she would tell herself half angrily — to find herself within 
half an hour, under plea of usefulness to his mother, warmly 
interested in some practical matter from which Richard Calmady 
would derive, at least indirectly, distinct advantage and benefit I 

This, then, was the state of affairs one Saturday afternoon 
late in February. With poor Dickie himself the day had been 
marked by superabundant discouragement He was well in 
body. The restfulness of one quiet, uneventful week following 
another had steadied his nerves, repaired the waste of fever, and 
restored his physical strength. But along with this return of 
health had come a growing necessity to lay hold of some idea, 
to discover some basis of thought, some incentive to action, 
which should make life less purposeless and unprofitable. 
Richard, in short, was beginning to generate more energy than 
he could place. The old order had passed away, and no new 
order had, as yet, effectively disclosed itself. He had not 
formulated all this, or even consciously recognised the modifica- 
tion of his own attitude. Nevertheless he felt the gnawing ache 
of inward emptiness. It effectually broke up the torpor which 
had held him. It made him very restless. It re-awoke in him 
an inclination to speculation and experiment 

Snow had fallen during the earlier hours of the day, and, the 
surface of the ground being frost-bound, it, though by no means 
deep, remained unmelted. The whiteness of it, given back by 
the ceiling and pale panelling of walls of the Long Gallery, 
notwithstanding the generous fires burning in the two ornate, 
high-ranging chimney-places, produced, as the day waned, an 
effect of raOier stark cheerlessness in the great room. This was 
at once in unison with Richard's somewhat bleak humour, and 
calculated to increase the famine of it 

All day long he had tried to stifle the cry of that same famine, 
that same hunger of unplaced energy, by industrious work. He 
had examined, noted, here and there transcribed, passages firom 
deeds, letters, order-books, and diaries offering first-hand informa- 
tion regarding former generations of Calmadys. It happened 
that studies he had recently made in contemporary science, 
specially in obtaining theories of biology, had brought home to 
him what tremendous factors in the development and fate of the 
individual are both evolution and heredity. At first idly, and 
as a mere pastime, then with increasing eagerness — ^in the van^^^ 
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hope his researches might throw light on matters of moment to 
himself and of personal application — he had tried to trace out 
tastes and strains of tendency common to his ancestors. But 
under this head he had failed to make any very notable dis- 
coveries. For these courtiers, soldiers, and sportsmen were 
united merely by the obvious characteristics of a high-spirited, 
free-living race. They were raised above the average of the 
country gentry, perhaps, by a greater appreciation than is 
altogether common of literature and art. But, as Richard soon 
perceived, it was less any persistent peculiarity of mental and 
physical constitution, than a similarity of outward event which 
united them. The perpetually repeated chronicle of violence 
and accident which he read, in connection with his people, 
intrigued his reason, and called for explanation. Is it possible, 
he began to ask himself, that a certain heredity in incident, in 
external happening, may not cling to a race ? That these may not 
by some strange process be transmissible, as are traits of character, 
temperament, of stature, colouring, feature, or face ? And if this 
— as matter of speculation merely — is the case, must there not 
exist some antecedent cause to which could be referred such 
persistent effect? Might not an hereditary fate in external events 
take its rise in some supreme moral or spiritual catastrophe, 
some violation of law? The Greek dramatists held it was so. 
The writers of the Old Testament held it was so, too. 

Sitting at the low writing-table, near the blazing fire, that 
stark whiteness reflected from off the snow-covered land all 
around him, Richard debated this point with himself. He 
admitted the theory was not scientific, according to the reasoning 
of modern physical science. It approached an outlook theological 
rather than rationalistic ; yet he could not deny the conception, 
admission. The vision of a doomed family arose before him — 
starting in each successive generation with brilliant prosf)ects 
and high hope, only to find speedy extinction in some more or 
less brutal form of death ; a race dwindling, moreover, in num- 
bers as the years passed, until it found representation in a 
single individual, and that individual maimed and incomplete ! 
Heredity of accident, heredity of disaster, finding final expression 
in himself — this confronted Richard. He had reckoned himself, 
heretofore, a solitary example of ill-fortune. But, mastering the 
contents of these records, he found himself far from solitary. He 
merely participated, though under a novel form, in the unlucky 
fate of all the men of his race. And then arose the question — 
to him, under existing circumstances, of vital importance — what 
stood behind all that — blind chance, cynical indifference, wanton 
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and arbitrary cruelty, or some august, far-reaching necessity of, 
as yet, unsatisfied justice ? 

Richard pushed the crackling, stiffly-folded parchments, the 
letters frayed and yellow with age, the broken-backed, discoloured 
diaries and order-books, away from him, and sat, his elbows on 
the table, his forehead in his hands, thinking. And the travail 
of his spirit was great, as it needs must be, at times, with every 
human being who dares live at first, not merely at second hand — 
who dares attempt a real, and not merely a nominal assent — 
who dares deal with earthly existence, the amazing problems and 
complexities of it, immediately, refusing to accept — with indolent 
timidity — tradition, custom, hearsay, convenience, as his guides. — 
Oh! for some sure answering, some unimpeachable assurance, 
some revelation not relative and symbolic, but absolute; some 
declaration above all suspicion of cunningly-devised opportunism, 
concerning the dealings of the unknown force man calls God, 
with the animal man calls man! — And then Richard turned 
upon himself contemptuously. For it was childish to cry out 
thus. The heavens were dumb above him as the snow-bound 
earth was dumb beneath. There was no sign. Never had been. 
Never would be, save in the fond imaginations of religious 
enthusiasts, crazed by superstition, by austerities and hysteria, 
duped by ignorance, by hypocrites and quacks. 

With long-armed adroitness he reached down and picked up 
those light-made, stunted crutches, slipped from his chair and 
adjusted them. For a long while he had used them as a matter 
of course without criticism or thought. But now they produced 
in him a swift disgust His hands, grasping the lowest crossbar 
of them, were in such disproportionate proximity to the floor ! 
For the moment he was disposed to fling them aside. Then 
again he turned upon himself with scathing contempt. For this 
too was childish. What did the use of them matter, since, used 
or not, the fact of his crippled condition remained? And so, 
with a renewal of bitterness and active rebellion, lately unknown 
to him, he moved away down the great room — past bronze 
athlete and marble goddess, past oriental jars, tall as himself, 
uplifted on the squat, carven, ebony stands, past strangely-painted, 
half-fearful, lacquer cabinets, past porcelain bowls filled with 
faint sweetness of dried rose leaves, bay, lavender, and spice, 
past trophies of savage warfare and, hardly less savage, civilised 
sport, towards the wide muUion-window of the eastern bay. But 
just before reaching it, he came opposite to a picture by 
Velasquez, set on an easel across the comer of the room. It 
represented a hideous and mis-shapen dwarf, holding a couple 
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of graceful greyhounds in a leash — an unhappy creature who bad 
made sport for the household of some Castilian grandee, and 
whose gorgeous garments, of scarlet and gold, were ingeniously 
designed so as to accentuate the physical degradation of its 
contorted person. Richard had come, of late, to take a sombre 
pleasure in the contemplation of this picture. The desolate eyes, 
looking out of the marred and brutal face, met his own with a 
certain claim of kinship. There existed a tragic free-masonry 
between himself and this outcasted being, begotten of a common 
knowledge, and common experience. As a boy Richard hated 
this picture, studiously avoided the sight of it. It had suggested 
comparisons which wounded his self-respect too shrewdly and 
endangered his self-security. He hated it no longer, finding 
grim solace, indeed, in its sad society. 

And it was thus, in silent parley with this rather dreadful 
companion, as the blear February twilight descended upon 
the bare, black trees and snow-clad land without, and upon the 
very miscellaneous furnishings of the many-windowed gallery 
within, that Julius March now discovered Richard Calmady. He 
had returned, across the park, from one of the ancient brick-and- 
timber cottages just without the last park gate, at the end of 
Sandyfield Church-lane. A labourer's wife was dying, painfully 
enough, of cancer ; and he had administered the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to her, there, in her humble bed-chamber. The august 
promises and adorable consolations of that mysterious rite 
remained very sensibly present to him on his homeward way. 
His spirit was uplifted by the confirmation of the divine com- 
p)assion therein perpetually renewed, perpetually made evident 
And, it followed, that to come now upon Richard Calmady alone, 
here, in the stark, unnatural pallor of the winter dusk, holding 
silent communion with that long-ago victim of merciless practices 
and depraved tastes, not only caused him a painful shock, but 
also moved him with fervid desire to offer comfort and render 
help. Yet, what to say, how to approach Richard without risk 
of seeming officiousness and consequent offence, he could not 
tell. The young man's experiences and his own were so con- 
spicuously far apart. For a moment he stood uncertain and 
silent, then he said : — 

"That picture always fills me with self-reproach." 
Richard looked round with a certain lofty courtesy by no 
means encouraging. And, as he did so, Julius March was con- 
scious of receiving yet another, and not less painful, impres- 
sion. For Richard's face was very still, not with the stillness of 
repose, but with that of fierce emotion held resolutely in check, 
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while in his eyes was a desolation rivalling that of the eyes 
portrayed by the great Spanish artist upon the canvas close at 
hand. 

" When I first came to Brockhurst, that picture used to hang 
in the study," he continued, by way of explanation. 

" Ah ! I see, and you turned it out ! " Richard observed, not 
without an inflection of scorn. 

" Yes. In those days I am afraid I did not discriminate very 
justly between refinement of taste and self-indulgent fastidious- 
ness. While pluming myself upon an exalted standard of sensi- 
bility and sentiment, I rather basely spared myself acquaintance 
with that, both in nature and in art, which might cause me distress 
or disturbance of thought I was a mental valetudinarian, in 
short I am ashamed of my defect of moral courage and charity 
in relation to that picture." 

Richard shifted his position slightly, looked fixedly at the 
canvas and then down at his own hands in such disproportionate 
proximity to the floor. 

" Oh ! you were not to blame," he said " It is obviously a 
thing to laugh at, or run from, unless you happen to have received 
a peculiar mental and physical training. Anyhow, the poor devil 
has found his way home now and come into port safely enough 
at last ! " 

He glanced back at the picture, over his shoulder, as he 
moved across the room. 

" Perhaps he's even found a trifle of genuine sympathy— so 
don't vex your righteous soul over your repudiation of him, 
my dear Julius. The lapses of the virtuous may make, in- 
directly, for good. And your instinct, after all, was both the 
healthy and the artistic one. Velasquez ought to have been 
incapable of putting his talent to such vile uses ; and the first 
comer, with a spark of true philanthropy in him, ought to have 
knocked that poor little monstrosity on the head." 

Richard came to the writing-table, glanced at the papers 
which encumbered it, made for an arm-chair drawn up beside 
the fire. 

" Sit down, Juhus," he said. "There is something quite else 
about which I want to speak to you. — I have been working 
through all these documents, and they give rise to speculations 
neither strictly scientific nor strictly orthodox, yet interesting all 
the same. You are a dealer in ethical problems. I wonder if 
you can offer any solution of this one, of which the basis con- 
ceivably is ethical. As to these various owners of Brockhurst — Sir 
Denzil, the builder of the house, is a delightful person, and appears 
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to have prospered mightily in his undertakings, as so liberal-minded 
and ingenious a gentleman had every right to prosper. But after 
him — from the time, at least, of his grandson, Thomas— everything 
— ^seems to have gone to rather howling grief here. We have 
nothing but battle, murder, and sudden death. These become 
positively monotonous in the pertinacity of their repetition. Of 
course one may argue that adventurous persons expose them- 
selves to an uncommon number of dangers, and consequently 
pay an uncommon number of forfeits. I daresay that is the 
reasonable explanation. Only the persistence of the thing gets 
hold of one rather. The manner of their dying is very varied, 
yet there are two constant quantities in each successive narrative, 
namely violence and comparative youth." 

Richard^s speech had become rapid and imperative. Now he 
paused. 

" Think of my father's death, for instance," he said. 

His narrow, black figure crouched together, Julius March 
knelt on one knee before the fire. He held his thin hands out- 
spread, so as to keep the glow of' the burning logs from his face. 
He was deeply moved, debating a certain matter with himself. 

" To all questions supremely worth having answered, there is 
no answer — I take that for granted," the young man continued. 
" And yet one is so made that it is impossible not to go on ask- 
ing. I can't help wanting to get at the root of this queer recur- 
rence of accident, and all the rest of it, which clings to my people. 
I can't help wanting to make out >vhether there was any psycho- 
logical moment which determined the future, and started them 
definitely on the down-grade. What happened — that's what I 
want to arrive at — what happened at that moment? Had it 
any reasonable and legitimate connection with all which has 
followed?" 

As he held them out-spread, between his face and the glowing 
fire, Julius March's hands trembled. He found himself con- 
fronted by a situation which he had long foreseen, long and 
earnestly prayed to avoid. The responsibility was so great of 
either giving or withholding the answer, as he knew it, to that 
question of Dickie's. A way of rendering possible help opened 
before him. But it was a way beset with difficulties, a way at once 
fantastic and coarsely realistic, a way along which the sublime 
and the ridiculous jostled each other with somewhat undignified 
closeness of association, a way demanding childlike faith, not to 
say childish credulity, coupled with a great fearlessness and self- 
abnegation before ever a man's steps could be profitably set in 
it If presented to Richard, would he not turn angrily from it as 
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an insult offered to his intellect and his breeding alike ? Indeed, 
the hope of effecting good showed very thin. The danger of pro- 
voking evil bulked very big. What was his duty ? He suffered 
an agony of indecision. And again with a slight inflection of 
mockery in his tone, Richard spoke. 

" All blind chance, Julius ? I declare I get a little weary of 
this Deity of yours. He neglects His business so flagrantly. He 
really is rather scandalously much of an absentee. And He would 
be so welcome if He would condescend to deal a trifle more 
openly with one, and satisfy one's intelligence and moral sense. 
If, for instance, He would afford me some information regarding 
this same psychological moment which I need so badly just now 
as a peg to hang a theory of causality upon. I am ambitious — 
as much in the interests of His reputation as in those of my own 
curiosity — to get at the logic of the affair, to get at the why and 
wherefore of it, and lay my finger on the spot where differentia- 
tion sets in." 

Julius March stood upright Richard's scorn hurt him. It 
also terminated his indecision. For a little space he looked out 
into the stark whiteness of the snowy dusk, and then down at the 
young man, leaning back in the low chair, there close before him. 
To Julius' short-sighted eyes, in the uncertain light, Dickie's face 
bore compelling resemblance to Lady Calmady's. This touched 
him with the memory of much, and he went back on the 
thought of the divine compassion, perpetually renewed, per- 
petually made evident in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. Man may 
rail, yet God is strong and faithful to bless. Perhaps that way 
was neither too fantastic, nor too humble, after all, for Richard 
to walk in. 

" Has no knowledge of the received legend about this subject 
ever reached you ? " 

" No — never — not a word." 

" I became acquainted with it accidentally, long ago, before 
your birth. It is inadmissible, according to modem canons of 
thought, as such legends usually are. And events, subsequent 
to my acquaintance with it, conferred on it so singular and pain- 
ful a significance that I kept my knowledge to myself. Perhaps 
when you grew up I ought to have put you in possession of the 
facts. They touch you very nearly." 

Richard raised his eyebrows. 

" Indeed," he said coldly. 

"But a fitting opportunity — at least, so I judged, being, I 
own, backward and reluctant in the matter — never presented 
itself. In this, as in much else, I fear I have betrayed my trust 
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and prcrrcad zn irxpeoaiir.ijt seTvzm — if so maj God fo^^FC 
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It vcrjJd hare gcffie Lij-d vi-ji Erockbnra vitboat yoa, 
Jizli^iv'* Rj<±ard said, a s-jddtn sofiernng in bis tooe. 

"1 wiJ brlri^ yea ihc dcKSiments the last thing ton^t, 
vr^en — yo^ar xitcrti>er has kft yoc Tber are best read, perhaps, 
in liknce and akoe.^ 



CHAPTER VI 

A UTAXY OF THE SACKED HEAKT 

13 ICHARD drew himself up on to the wide, cushioned 
Jj\^ bench below the oriel-window. The February day was 
windiess and very bright And although in sheltered, low-lj-ing 
place*, where the frost held, the snow still lingered, in the open 
it liad already disapp>eared, and that without unsightliness of 
slubh — shrinking and vanishing, cleanly burned up and absorbed 
by the genial heat A sabbath-day restfulness held the whole 
land There was no movement of labour, either of man or 
beast And a kindred restfulness pervaded the house. The 
Kxjms were vacant None passed to and fro. For it so 
hap[X!ned that good Mr. Caryll's successor, the now rector of Sandy- 
field, had been called away to deliver certain charity sermons at 
Wcstchurch, and that to-day Julius March officiated in his stead 
Therefore Lady Calmady and Miss St Quentin, and the major 
part of the Brockhurst household, had repaired by carriage or on 
foot to the little, squat, red-brick, Georgian church whose two 
bells rang out so friendly and fussy an admonition to the faithful 
to gather within its walls. 

Richard had the house to himself. And this accentuation of 
solitude, combined with wider space wherein he could range 
without fear of observation, was far from unwelcome to him. 
I^st night he had untied the tag of rusty, black ribbon binding 
together the packet of tattered, dog's-eared, little chap-books 
which, for so long, had reposed in the locked drawer of Julius 
March's study table beneath the guardianship of the bronze 
//>A>. With very conflicting feelings he had mastered the 
contents of those same untidy, little volumes, and learned the 
sordid, and probably fabulous, tale set forth in them in meanest 
vehicle of jingling verse. Vulgarly told to catch the vulgar ear, 
pandering to the popular sujjerstitions of a somewhat ignoble 
m^t it proved repugnant enough — as Julius had anticipated — 
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both to Richard's reason and to his taste. The critical faculty 
rejected it as an explanation absurdly inadequate. The cause 
was wholly disproportionate to the effect, as though the mouse 
should bring forth a mountain instead of the mountain a mouse. 
At least that was how the matter struck Richard at first. For the 
story was, after all, as he told himself, but a commonplace of 
life in every civilised community. Many a man sins thus, and 
many a woman suffers, and many bastards are yearly bom into the 
world without — perhaps unfortunately — subsequent manifesta- 
tion of the divine wrath and signal chastisement of the sinner, or of 
his legitimate heirs, male or female. Affiliation orders are as well 
known to magistrates' clerks, as are death-certificates of children 
bearing the maiden-name of their mother to those of the registrar. 

All that Richard could dispose of, if with a decent deploring 
of the frequency of it, yet composedly enough. But there 
remained that other part of it. And this he could not dispose 
of so cursorily. His own unhappy deformity, it is true, was 
amply accounted for on lines quite other than the fulfilment 
of prophecy, offering, as it did, example of a class of pre-natal 
accident which, if rare, is still admittedly recurrent in the annals 
of obstetrics and embryology. Nevertheless, the foretelling of 
that strange Child of Promise, whose outward aspect and the 
circumstances of whose birth — as set forth in the sorry rhyme 
of the chaphbook — bore such startling resemblance to his own, 
impressed him deeply. It astonished, it, in a sense, appalled 
him. For it came so very near. It looked him so insistently in 
the face. It laid strong hands on him from out the long past, 
claiming him, associating itself imperatively with him, asserting, 
whether he would or no, the actuality and inalienability of its 
relation to himself. Science might pour contempt on that relation, 
exposing the absurdity of it both from the moral and physical 
point of view. But sentiment held other language. And so 
did that nobler morality which takes its rise in considerations 
spiritual rather than social and economic ; and finds the origins 
and ultimates alike, not in things seen and temporal, but in things 
unseen and eternal — things which, though they tarry long for 
accomplishment, can neither change, nor be denied, nor, short of 
accomplishment, can pass away. 

And it was this aspect of the whole, strange matter — the 
thought, namely, of that same Child of Promise who, predestined 
to bear the last and heaviest stroke of retributive justice, should, 
bearing it rightly, bring salvation to his race — which obtained 
with Richard on the fair Sunday morning in question. It refused 
to quit him. It affected him through all his being. It appealed 
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to the poetry, the idealism, of his nature — a poetry and 
idealism not dead, as he had bitterly reckoned them, though 
sorely wounded by ill-living and by the disastrous issues of Us 
passion for Helen de Vallorbes. He seemed to apprehend 
the approach of some fruitful, fEur-ranging, profoundly-reconcil- 
ing and beneficent event As in the theatre at Naples when 
Morabita sang, and, to his fever-stricken, brain-sick fancy the 
dull-coloured multitude in the parterre murmured, buzzing 
remonstrant as angry swarming bees, so now a certain exalta- 
tion of feeling, exaltation of hope, came upon him. — Yet 
having grown, through determined rebellion and unlovely 
experience, not a little distrustful of all promise of good, he 
turned on himself bitterly enough, asking if he would never learn 
to profit by hardly-bought, practical knowledge? If he would 
never contrive to cast the simpleton wholly out of him? He 
had been fooled many times, fooled there at Naples to the point 
of unpardonable insult and degradation. What so probable as 
that he would be fooled again, now ? 

And so, in effort to shake off both the dommion of unfounded 
hope, and the gnawing ache of inward emptiness which made 
that hope at once so cruel and so dear, as the sound of wheels 
dying away along the lime avenue assured him that the goodly 
company of church-goers had, verily and indeed, departed, he 
set forth on a pilgrimage through the great, silent house. Passing 
through the two libraries, the ante-chamber and state drawing- 
room — with its gilded furniture, fine pictures and tapestries-^- 
he reached the open corridor at the stair-head. Here the 
polished, oak floor, the massive balusters, and tall, carven 
newel-posts — each topped by a guardian griffin, long of tail, 
ferocious of beak, and sharp of claw — showed with a certain 
sober mirthfulness in the pleasant light. For, through all the 
great windows of the eastern front, the sun slanted in obliquely. 
While in the Chapel-Room beyond, situated in the angle of the 
house and thus enjoying a southern as well as eastern aspect, 
Richard found a veritable carnival of misty brightness ; so that he 
moved across to the oriel-window — whose grey stone muUions 
and carved transoms showed delicately mellow of tone between 
the glittering, leaded panes — in a glory of welcoming warmth and 
sunlight Frost and snow might linger in the hollows, but here 
in the open, on the upland, spring surely had already come. 

With the help of a brass ring, riveted by a stanchion into the 
space of panelling below the stone window-sill — placed there long 
ago, when he was a little lad, to serve him in such case as the 
present — Richard drew himself up on to the cushioned bench. 
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He unfastened one of the narrow, curved, iron-framed casements, 
and, leaning his elbows on the sill^ looked out. The air was mild 
The smell of the earth was sweet, with a cleanly, wholesome 
sweetness. The sunshine covered him. And somehow, whether 
he would or no, hope reasserted its dominion ; and that exaltation 
of feeling entered into possession of him once again, as he rested, 
gazing away over the familiar home scene, over this land which, 
as far as sight carried, had belonged to his people these many 
generations, and was now his own. 

Directly below, at the foot of the descending steps of the 
main entrance, lay the square, red-walled space of gravel and of 
turf. He looked at it curiously, for there, with the maiming and 
death of Thomas Calmady's bastard, if legend said truly, all this 
tragic history of disaster had begim. There, too, the Clown, 
racehorse of merry name and mournful memory, had paid the 
penalty of wholly involuntary transgression just thirty years ago. 
That last was a rather horrible incident, of which Richard never 
cared to think. Chifney had told him about it once, in connection 
vnth the parentage of Verdigris — had told him just by chance. 
To think of it, even now, made a lump rise in his throat Across 
the turf — offering quaint contrast to those somewhat bloody 
memories — the peacocks, in all their bravery of royal blue-purple, 
living green and gold, led forth their sober-clad mates. They 
had come out from the pepper-pot summer-houses to sun 
themselves. They stepped mincingly, with a worldly and 
disdainful grace; and, reaching the gravel, their resplendent 
trains swept the rounded pebbles, making a small, dry, rattling 
sound, which, so deep was the surrounding quiet, asserted itself 
to the extent of saluting Richard's ears. Beyond tiie red wall the 
parallel lines of the elm avenue swept down to the blue and silver 
levels of the Long Water, the alder copses bordering which 
showed black-purple, and the reed-beds rusty as a fox, against 
thin stretches of still unmelted snow. The avenue climbed- the 
farther ascent to the wide archway of the red and grey gate-house, 
just short of the top of the long ridge of bare moorland. The grass 
slopes of the park, to the left, were backed by the dark, sawlike 
edge of the fir forest ; and a soft gloom of oak woods, grey-brown 
and mottled as a lizard's belly and back, closed the end of the 
valley eastward. On the right the terraced gardens, with their 
ranges of glittering conservatories, fell away to the sombre pond 
in the valley, home of loudly-discoursing companies of ducks. 
The gentle hillside above was clothed by plantations, and by a 
grove of ancient beech trees, whose pale, smooth boles stood out 
from among undergrowth of lustrous hollies and the warm russet 
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of fallen leaves. And over it all brooded the restfulness of the 
sabbath, and the gladness of a fair and equal light 

And the charm of the scene worked upon Richard, not with 
any heat of excitement, but with a temperate and reasonable 
grace. For the spirit of it all was a spirit of temperance, of 
moderation, of secure tranquillity — a spirit stoic rather than 
epicurean, ascetic rather than hedonic ; yet generous, spacious, 
nobly reasonable, giving ample scope for very sincere, if soberly- 
clad pleasures, and for activities by no means despicable or 
unmanly, though of a modest, unostentatious sort Richard had 
tried not a few desperate adventures, had conformed his thought 
and action to not a few glaring patterns, rushing to violences of 
extreme colour, extreme white and black. All that had proved 
pre-eminently unsuccessful, a most poisonous harvest of Dead 
Sea fruit What, he began to ask himself, if he made an effort 
to conform it to the pattern actually presented to him — mellow, 
sun-visited, with the brave red of weather-stained masonry in it, 
blue and silver of water and sky, lustre of sturdy hollies, as well 
as the solemnity of leafless woods, finger of frost in the hollows, 
and bleakness of snow ? 

And, as he sat meditating thus, breathing the clear air, feel- 
ing the tempered, yet genial, sun-heat, many questions began 
to resolve themselves. He seemed to look — as down a long, 
cloudy vista — beyond the tumult and unruly clamour, the way- 
ward resistance and defiant sinning, the craven complainings, 
the ever-repeated suspicions and misapprehensions of man, away 
into the patient, unalterable purposes of God. And looking, for 
the moment, into those purposes, he saw this also — namely that 
sorrow, pain, and death are sweet to whosoever dares, instead 
of fighting with or flying from them, to draw near, to examine 
closely, to inquire humbly, into their nature and their function. 
He began to perceive that these three reputed enemies, hated 
and feared of all men, are, after all, the fashioners and teachers 
of humanity ; to whom it is given to keep hearts pure, godly, and 
compassionate, to purge away the dross of pride, hardness, and 
arrogance, to break the iron bands of ambition, self-love, and 
vanity, to purify by endurance and by charity, welding together 
— as with the cunning strokes of the master-craftsman's hammer — 
the innumerable individual atoms into a corporate whole, of fair 
form, of supreme excellence of proportion, the image and ex- 
ample of a perfect brotherhood, of a republic more firmly based 
and more beneficent than even that pictured by the divine Plato 
himself — since that was consolidated by the exclusion, this by the 
inclusion and pacification of those three things which men most 
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dread. — Perceived that, without the guiding and chastening of 
these three lovely terrors, humanity would, indeed, wax wanton, 
and this world become the merriest court of hell, lust and cor- 
ruption have it all their own foul way, the flesh triumph, and all 
bestial things come forth to flaunt themselves gaudily, greedily, 
without remonstrance and without shame in the light of day. — 
Perceived, in these three, a Trinity of Holy Spirits, bearing for- 
ever the message of the divine mercy and forgiveness. — Per- 
ceived how, of necessity, only the Man of Sorrows can truly be 
the Son of God 

And, perceiving all this, Richard's attitude towards his own 
imhappy deformity began to suffer modification. The sordid, 
yet extravagant, chap-book l^end no longer outraged either his 
moral or his scientific sense. He recalled his emotions in the 
theatre at Naples when Morabita sang, remembering how wholly 
welcome had then been to him that imagined approaching-act 
of retributive justice. He recalled, too, the going forth of love 
towards his supposed executioners which he had experienced, his 
reverence for, and yearning towards, the dull-coloured working- 
bees of the parterre. How he had longed to be at one wiSi 
them, partaker of their corporate action and corporate strength 1 
How he had rejoiced in the conviction that the final issues are 
subject to their ruling, that the claims of want are stronger than 
those of wealth, that labour is more honourable than sloth, 
intelligence more enduring than privilege, liberty more abiding 
than tyranny, the idea of equality, of fellowship, more excellent 
than the aristocratic idea, that of bom master and of bom serf 1 
And both that welcome of the accomplishment of a signal act of 
justice, and that desire to participate in the eternal strength of 
the children of labour as against the ephemeral and fictitious 
strength of the children of idleness and wealth, found strange 
confirmation in the chap-book legend. 

For it seemed to Richard that, taking all that singular matter 
both of prophecy and of cure simply — as believers take some 
half-miraculous, scripture tale — he had already, in his own person, 
in right of the physical uncomeliness of it, paid part, at all 
events, of the price demanded by the Etemsd Justice for his 
ancestors' sinning and for his own. It was not needful that the 
bees should swarm and the dull-coloured multitude revenge itself 
on the indolent, full-fed larvae peopling the angular honey-cells, 
as far as he, Richard Calmady, was concerned. That revenge had 
been taken long ago, in a mysterious and rather terrible manner, 
before his very birth. While, in the stem denunciation, the 
adhering curse, of the outraged and so-soon-to-be- 
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mother, he found the just and age-old protest, the patient faith 
in the eventual triumph of the proletariat— of the defenceless poor 
as against the callous self-seeking and sensuality of the securely 
buttressed rich. By the fact of his deformity he was emancipated 
from the delusions of his class ; was made one, in right of the 
suffering and humiliation of it, with the dull-coloured multitudes 
whose corporate voice declares the ultimate verdict, who are the 
architects and judges of civilisation, of art, even of religion, even, 
in a degree, of nature herself. Salvation, according to the sorry 
yet inspiring rhyme of the chap-book, was contingent upon pre- 
cisely this recognition of brotherhood with, and practice of will- 
ing service towards, all maimed and sorrowful creatures. His 
America was here or nowhere, his vocation clearly indicated, 
his work immediate and close at hand. 

How the Eternal Justice might see fit to deal with other 
souls, why he had been singled out for so peculiar and con- 
spicuous a fate, Richard did not pretend to say. All that had 
become curiously unimportant to him. For he had ceased to 
call that fate a cruel one. It had changed its aspect. It had 
come suddenly to satisfy both his conscience and his imagina- 
tion. With a movement at once of wonder and of deep-seated 
thankfulness, he, for the first time, held out his hands to it, 
accepting it as a comrade, pledging himself to use rather than to 
spurn it. He looked at it steadfastly and, so looking, found it 
no longer abhorrent but of mysterious virtue and efficacy, endued 
with power to open the gates of a way, closed to most men, into 
the heart of humanity, which, in a sense, is nothing less than the 
heart of Almighty God Himself. It was as though, like the 
saint of old, daring to kiss the scabs and sores of the leper, 
he found himself gazing on the divine lineaments of the risen 
Christ And this brought to him a sense of almost awed repose. 
It released him from the vicious circle of self, of sharp>-toothed 
disappointment and leaden-heavy discouragement, in which he 
had so long fruitlessly turned. He seemed consciously to 
slough off the foul and ragged garment of the past and all its 
base, unprofitable memories, as the snake sloughs off her old 
skin in the warm May weather and glides forth, glittering, in a 
coat of untarnished, silver mail. The whole complexion of his 
thought regarding his personal disfigurement was changed. 

Not that he flattered himself the discomfort, the daily vexa- 
tion and impediment of it, had passed away. On the contrary 
these very actually remained, and would remain to the end. 
And the consequences they entailed remained also, the restric- 
tions and deprivations they inflicted. They put many things. 
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dear to every sane and healthy-minded man, hopelessly out of 
his reach, very much upon the shelf. Love and marriage were 
shelved thus, in his opinion, let alone lesser and more ephemeral 
joys. Only the ungrudging acceptance of the denial of those 
joys, whether small or great, was a vital part of that idea to the 
evolution of which he now dedicated himself — that Whole which, 
in process of its evolution. Would make for a sober and temperate 
well-being, formed on the pattern, sober yet nobly spacious, 
very fair and wholesome, of the sun-visited landscape there with- 
out. He had just got to discipline himself into harmony with the 
idea newly revealed to him. And that, as he told himself, not 
without a sense of the humour of the situation in certain of its 
aspects, meant in more than one department, plenty of work ! — 
And he had to spend himself and go on, through good report and 
ill, through gratitude and, if needs be, through abuse and detrac- 
tion, still spending himself, actively, untiringly, in the effort to 
make some one person — it hardly mattered whom, but for choice, 
those who like himself had been treated unhandsomely by nature 
or by accident — just a trifle happier day by day. 

But, while Richard rested thus in the quiet sunshine, he lost 
count of time. High-noon came and passed, finding and leaving 
him in absorbed contemplation of his own thought. At last a 
barking of dogs, and the sound of wheels away on the north side 
of the house, broke up the silence. Then a faint echo of voices, 
a boy's laughter in the great hall below. Then footsteps, which 
he took to be Lady Calmady's, coming lightly up the grand 
staircase. At the stair-head those footsteps paused for a little 
space, as though in indecision whither to turn. And Richard, 
pushed by an impulse of considerateness somewhat, it must be 
owned, new to him, called : — 

" Mother, is that you? Do you want me? I'm here." 

Whereat the footsteps came forward, in at the open door and 
through the soft glory of the all-pervading sunshine, with an effect 
of gentle urgency and haste. Katherine's grey, silk pelisse was 
unfastened, showing the grey, silk gown, its floating ribbons, 
pretty frills and flounces, beneath. Every detail of her dress was 
very fresh and very finished, a demure daintiness in it, from the 
topmost, grey plume and upstanding, velvet bow of her bonnet to 
the pretty shoes upon her feet. Along with a lace handkerchief 
and her church books, she carried a bunch of long -stalked 
violets. Her face was delicately flushed, a great surprise, touch- 
ing upon anxiety, tempering the quick pleasure of her expression. 

"My dearest," she said, "this b as delightful as it is un- 
expected. What brings you here?" 
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And Richard smiled at her without reserve, no longer as 
though putting a force upon himself or of set purpose, but 
naturally, spontaneously, as one who entertains pleasant thoughts. 
He took her hand and kissed it with a certain courtliness and 
reverent fervour. 

" I came to look for something here," he said, " which I have 
looked for many times and in very various places, yet never 
somehow managed to find." 

But Katherine, at once tenderly charmed and rendered yet 
more anxious by a quality in his manner and his speech un- 
familiar to her, the purport of which she failed at once to gauge, 
answered him literally. 

" My dearest, why didn't you tell me ? I would have looked 
for it before I went to church, and saved you the trouble of the 
journey from the gallery here." 

" Oh I the journey wasn't bad for me, I rather enjoyed it," 
Dickie said. " And then to tell you the truth, you've spent the 
better part of your dear life in looking for that same something 
which I could never manage to find 1 Poor sweet mother, no 
thanks to me, so far, that you haven't utterly worn yourself out 
in the search for it." — He paused, and gazed away out of the 
open casement. — " But I have a good hope that's all over and 
done with now, and that at last I've found the thing myself." 

And Katherine, still charmed, still anxious, looked down at 
him wondering, for there was a perceptible under - current of 
emotion beneath the lightness of his speech. 

" However, all that will keep," he continued. — " How did 
you enjoy your church? Did dear old Julius distinguish 
himself? How did he preach?" 

And Katherine, still wondering, again answered literally. 

"Very beautifully," she said, "with an unusual force and 
pathos. He took the congregation not a little by storm. He fairly 
carried us away. He was eloquent, and that with a simplicity 
which made one question whether he did not speak out of some 
pressing personal experience." — Katherine's manner was touched 
by a pretty edge of pique. — " Really I believed I knew all 
about Julius and his doings by this time, but it seems I don't ! 
I think I must find out It would vex me that anything should 
happen in which he needed sympathy, and that I did not offer 
it — His subject was the answer to prayer and the fulfilment of 
prophecy — and how both come, come surely and directly, yet 
often in so different a form to that which, in our narrowness of 
vision and dulness of sense, we anticipate, that we fail to 
recognise either the answer or the fulfilment ; and so miss the 
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blessing they must needs bring, and which is so richly, so 
preciously, ours if we had but the wit to understand and lay 
hold of it." 

Whereupon Richard smiled again. 

"Yes," he said, "very probably Julius did speak out of 
personal experience, or rather vicarious experience. However, 
I don't think he need worry this time, at least I hope not The 
answer to prayer and fulfilment of prophecy, when they're good 
enough to come along, don't always get the cold shoulder." — 
Then his expression changed, hardened a little, his lips growing 
thin and his jaw set. — "Look here, mother," he added, "I 
think perhaps I have been rather playing the fool lately, since 
we came home. I propose to take to the ordinary habits of 
civilised, christian man again. If it doesn't bother you, would 
you kindly let the servants know that I'm coming down to 
luncheon ? " 

" Oh I my dearest, how stupid of me, I'm so grieved ! " 
Katharine cried. She sat down beside him on the cushioned 
bench, dropping service books, handkerchief, and violets, in 
the extremity of her gentle and apologetic distress. — " It never 
occurred to me that you might like to come down. The 
Newlands people came over to church, and I brought Mary and 
the two boys back. Godfrey is over from Eton for the Sunday, 
and little Dick has had a cold and has not gone back to school 
yet What can we do? It would be so lovely to have you, 
and yet I don't quite know how I can send them away 
again." 

"But why on earth should they be sent away?" Richard 
said, touched and amused by her earnestness. " Mary's always 
a dear. And I've been thinking lately I shouldn't mind seeing 
something of that younger boy. He is my godson, isn't he ? 
And Knott tells me he is ciuiously like you and Uncle Roger. 
You see it's about time to select an heir-apparent for Brockhurst 
Luckily I've a free hand. My life's the last in the entail." 

Then, looking at him. Lady Calmady's lips trembled a little. 
Health had returned and with it his former good looks, but 
matured, spiritualised, as it seemed to her just now. The livid 
line of the scar had died out too, and was nearly gone. And all 
this, taken in connection with his words just uttered, affected her 
to so great and poignant a love, so great and poignant a fear of 
losing him, that she dared not trust herself to make any comment 
on those same words lest the flood-gates of emotion should be 
opened and she should lose her self-control 

" Very well, Dickie," she said, bowing her head. — ^Then she 
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added quickly, with a little gasp of renewed distress and apology : 
— " But — but, oh ! dear me, Honoria is here too ! " 

Whereat Richard laughed outright. He could not help it, 
she was so vastly engaging in her distress. 

"All right," he said, "I am equal to accepting Honoria 
St. Quentin into the bargain. In short, mother dear, I take 
over the lot ; and if anybody else turns up between now and two 
o'clock I'll take them over as well. — Why, why, you dear sweet, 
don't look so scared ! There's nothing to trouble about I'm 
not too good to live, never fear. On the contrary, I am prepared 
to do quite a fine amount of living — only on new and more 
modest lines perhaps. But we won't talk about that just yet, 
please. We'll wait to give it a name until we're a little more 
sure how it promises to work out" 



CHAPTER VII 

WHEREIN TWO ENEMIES ARE SEEN TO CRY QUITS 

GODFREY ORMISTON scudded along the terrace, past 
the dining-room windows, at the top of his speed, and 
Miss St. Quentin followed him at a hardly less unconventional 
pace. Together they burst, by the small, arched side-door, into 
the lobby. There ensued discussion lively though brief. Then, 
Winter setting wide the dining-room door in invitation, sight of 
Honoria was presented to the company assembled within. — She, 
in brave attire of dark, red cloth, black braided and befrogged, 
heavy, silk cords and knotted, dangling tassels, — head-gear to 
match, dark red and black, a tall, stiff aigrette set at the side of it, 
— in all producing a something delightfully independent, soldierly, 
ruffling even, in her aspect, as she pushed the black-haired, 
bright-faced, slim-made lad, her two hands on his shoulders, 
before her into the room. 

" May we come to luncheon as we are, Cousin Katherine ? " 
she cried. "We're scandalously late, but we're also most 
ferociously hungry and" — 

But here, although Lady Calmady turned on her a welcom- 
ing and far from unjoyful countenance, she stopped dead; 
while Godfrey incontinently gave vent to that which his younger 
brother — sitting beside his mother, Mary Ormiston, at table, on 
Richard Calmady's right — described mentally as " the most awfiil 
squawk." Which squawk, it may be added, — whatever its effect 
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upon other members of the company, — as denoting involuntary 
and imceremonious descent from the high places of thirteen-year- 
old, public-school omniscience on the part of his elder, produced 
in eight-year-old Dick Ormiston such over-flowings of unqualified 
rapture that, for a good two minutes, he had to forego assimilation 
of chocolate soufflet, and, slipping his hands beneath the table, 
squeeze them together just as hard as ever he could with both 
knees, to avoid disgracing himself by emission of an ecstatic 
giggle. For once he had got the whip hand of Godfrey ! — Having 
himself, for the best part of an hour now, been conversant with 
interesting developments, he found it richly diverting to behold 
his big brother thus incontinently bowled over by sudden dis- 
closure of them. He repressed the giggle, with the help of 
squeezing knees and a certain squirming all down his neat, little 
back ; but his blue eyes remained absolutely glued to Godfrey's 
person, as the latter, recovering his presence of mind and good 
manners, proceeded solemnly up to the head of the table to greet 
his unlooked-for host 

Honoria, meanwhile, if guiltless of an audible squawk, had 
been — as she subsequently reflected — potentially, alarmingly 
capable of some such primitive expression of feeling. For the 
shock of surprise which she suffered was so forcible, that it 
induced in her an absurd unreasoning instinct of flight. Indeed, 
that had happened, or rather was in process of happening, which 
revolutionised all her outlook. For that the unseen presence, con- 
sciousness of which had come to be so constant a quantity in her 
action and her thought, should thus declare itself in visible form, 
be materialised, become concrete, and that instantly, without 
prologue or preparation, projecting itself wholesale, so to speak, 
into the comfortable commonplaces of a Sunday luncheon — 
after her slightly uproarious race home with a perfectly normal 
schoolboy, from morning church too — affected her much as sudden 
intrusion of the supernatural might It modified all existing rela- 
tions, introducing a new and, as yet, incalculable element Nor 
had she quite realised what power the unseen Richard Calmady, 
these many years, had exercised over her imagination, undl 
Richard Calmady seen, was there evident, actually before her. 
Then all the harsh judgments she had passed upon him, all 
the disapproval of, and dislike she had felt towards, him, flashed 
through her mind. And that matter too of his cancelled engage- 
ment ! — The last time she had seen him was in the house in 
Lowndes Square, on the night of Lady Louisa Barking's great 
ball, standing — she could see all that now — it was as if 
photographed upon her brain — always would be — and it turned 
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her a little sick. — Nevertheless it was impossible to pause any 
longer. It would be ridiculous to fly, so she must stick it 
out That best of good Samaritans, Mary Ormiston, began 
talking to Julius March across the length of the table. 

" Oh dear, yes, of course," she was saying. " But I never 
realised she was a sister of your old Oxford friend. I wish I had. 
It would have been so pleasant to talk about you and about 
home in that far country ! Her husband is in the Rifle Brigade, 
and she really is a nice, dear woman. I saw a great deal of her 
while we were at the Cape." 

And so, under cover of Mary's kindly conversation, Miss St 
Quentin settled down into her lazy, swinging stride. Her small 
head carried high, her pale, sensitive face very serious, her 
straight eyebrows drawn together by concentration of purpose, 
concentration of thought, she followed the boy up the long 
room. 

As 'she came towards him, Richard Calmady looked full at 
her. His head was carried somewhat high too. His face was very 
still. His eyes — with those curiously small pupils to them — were 
very observant, in effect hiding rather than revealing his thought 
His manner, as he held out his hand to her, was courteous, even 
friendly; and yet, notwithstanding her high and fearless spirit, 
Honoria — for the first time in her life probably — felt afraid. 
And then she began to understand how it came about that, 
whether he behaved well or ill, whether he was good or bad, 
cruel or kind, seen or unseen even, Richard, of necessity, could 
not but occupy a good deal of space in the lives of all persons 
brought into close contact with him. For she recognised in him 
a rather tremendous creature, self-contained, not easily accessible, 
possessed of a larger portion than most men of energy and 
resolution, possessed too — and this, as she thought of it, again 
turned her a trifle sick — of an unusual capacity of suffering. 

" I am ashamed of being so dreadfully late," she said as she 
slipped into the vacant place on his left, Godfrey Ormiston was 
beyond her, next to Julius March. — Honoria was aware that 
her voice sounded slightly shaky, in part from her recent 
scamper, in part from a queer emotion which seemed to clutch 
at her throat. — " But we walked home over the fields and by 
the Warren, and just in that boggy bit where you cross the 
Welsh-road, Godfrey found the slot of a red-deer in the snow, 
and naturally we both had to follow it up." 

" Naturally," Richard said. 

"I'm not so sure it was a red-deer, Honoria," the boy 
broke in. 
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" Oh yes, it was," she declared as she helped herself to a 
cutlet " It couldn't have been anything else." 

" Why not ? " Richard asked. He was interested by the tone 
of assurance in which she spoke. 

" Oh, well, the tracks were too big for a fallow-deer to begin 
with. And then there's a difference, you can't mistake it if 
you've ever compared the two, in the cleft of the hoof." 

** And you have compared the two ? " 

" Oh, certainly," Honoria answered. — She was beginning to 
recover her nonchalance of manner and indolent slowness of 
speech. " I lose no opportunity of acquiring odds and ends of 
information. One never knows when they may come in handy." 

She looked at him as she spoke, and her upper lip shortened 
and her eyes narrowed into a delightful smile — a smile, moreover, 
which had the faintest trace of an asking of pardon in it And 
it struck Richard that there was in her expression and bearing a 
transparent sincerity, and that her eyes — now narrowed as she 
smiled — were not the clear, soft brown they appeared at a distance 
to be, but an indefinable colour, comparable only to the dim, 
yet clear, green gloom which haunts the under-spaces of an ilex 
grove upon a summer day. He turned his head rather sharply. 
He did not want to think about matters of that sort He was 
grateful to this young lady for the devoted care she had bestowed 
on his mother ; but, otherwise, her presence was only a part of 
that daily discipline which must be cheerfully imdertaken in 
obedience to the exigencies of his new and fair idea. 

" Probably it is a deer that has broken out of Windsor Great 
Park and travelled," he said. "They do that sometimes, you 
know." 

But here small Dick Ormiston, whose spirits, lately pirouetting 
on giddy heights of felicity, had suffered swift declension boot- 
wards at mention of this thrilling adventure in which he, alas, 
had neither lot nor part, projected himself violently into the 
conversational arena. 

" Mother," he piped, his words tumbling one over the other 
in his eagerness — "Mother, I expect it's the same deer that 
grandpapa was talking about when Lord Shotover came over 
to tea last Friday, and wanted to know if Honoria wasn't back 
at Newlands again. And then he and grandpapa yarned, don't 
you know. Because, Cousin Richard — it must have been while 
you were away last year — the buckhounds met at Bagshot and 
ran through Frimley and right across Spendle Flats " — 

"No, they didn't, Cousin Richard," Godfrey interrupted. 
" They ran through the bottom of Sandyfield Lower Wood." 
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"But they lost — any way they lost, Cousin Richard," the 
younger boy cried. — " You weren't there, Godfrey, so you can't 
know what grandpapa said. He said they lost somewhere just 
into Brockhurst, and he told Lord Shotover how they beat up 
the country for nearly a week, and how they never found it, 
and had to give it up as a bad job and go home again. And — 
and — Lord Shotover said, rotten bad sport, stag-hunting, imless 
you get it on Exmoor, where they're not carted and they don't 
saw their antlers off. He said meets of the buckhounds ought 
to be called Stockbrokers' Parade, that was about all they 
amounted to. And so, Cousin Richard, I think — don't you, 
mother? — that this must be that same deer." 

Whereat the elder Dick's expression, which had grown 
somewhat dark at the mention of Lord Shotover, brightened 
sensibly again. And, for cause unknown, he looked at Honoria, 
smiling amusedly, before saying to the very voluble, small sports- 
man : — 

"To be sure, Dick. Your arguments are unanswerable, 
convincingly soimd. No reasonable man could have a doubt 
about it ! Of course it's the same deer." 

Thereupon the luncheon went forward gaily enough, though 
Miss St Quentin was conscious her contributions to the culti- 
vation of that same gaiety were but spasmodic. She dreaded 
the conclusion of the meal, fearing lest then she might be 
called upon to behold Richard Calmady once again, as she had 
beheld him — now nearly six years ago — in the half-dismantled 
house in Lowndes Square, on the night of Lady Louisa Barking's 
ball. And from that she shrank, not with her former physical 
repulsion towards the man himself, but with the moral repulsion 
of one compelled against his will to gaze upon a pitifully cruel 
sight, the suffering of which he is powerless to lessen or amend. 
The short, light-made crutches, lying on the floor by the young 
man's chair, shocked her as the callous exhibition of some 
unhappy prisoner's shackling-irons might. It constituted an 
indignity offered to the Richard sitting here beside her, so much 
as to think of, let alone look at, that same Richard when on 
foot. Therefore it was with an oddly mingled relief and sense of 
playing traitor, that she rose with the rest of the little company 
and left him by himself. She was thankful to escape, though 
all the while her inherent loyalty tormented her with accusation 
of meanness, as of one who deserts a comrade in distress. 

But here the small Dick, to whom such complex refinements 
of sensibility were as yet wholly foreign, created a diversion by 
prancing round from the far side of the table and forcibly 
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seizing her hand. He was jealous of the large share Godfrey 
had to-day secured of her society. He meant to have his 
innings. So he rubbed his curly head against her much braided 
elbow, butting her lovingly in the exuberance of his affection 
as some nice, little ram-lamb might But just as they reached 
the door, through which Lady Calmady and the rest of the 
party had already passed, the boy drew up short 

'* I say, hold on half a minute, Honoria, please,'' he said. 

And then, turning round, his cheeks red as peonies, he 
marched back to where Richard sat alone at the head of the 
table. 

"In case — in case, don't you know," he began, stuttering 
in the excess of his excitement — "in case. Cousin Richard, 
mummy didn't quite take in what you said at the beginning of 
luncheon — you did mean for really that I was to come and stay 
here in the summer holidays, and that you'd take me out, don't 
you know, and show me your horses ? " 

And to Honoria, glancing at them, there was a singular, and 
almost tragic, comment on life in the likeness, yet unlikeness, of 
those two faces — the features almost identiod, the same blue 
eyes, the two heads alike in shape, each with the same close- 
fitted, bright-brown cap of hair. But the boy's face flushed, 
without afterthought or qualification of its eager happiness ; the 
man's colourless, full of reserve, almost alarmingly self-contained 
and still. 

Yet, when the elder Richard's answer came, it was altogether 
gentle and kindly. 

" Yes, most distinctly for really^ Dick," he said. " Let 
there be no mistake about it Let it be clearly imderstood I 
want to have you here just as long, and just as often, as your 
mother and father will spare you. I'll show you the horses, 
never fear, and let you ride them too." 

" A — a — a real big one ? " 

" Just as big a one as you can straddle." Richard paused. — 
"And I'll show you other things, if all goes well, which I'm 
beginning to think — and perhaps you'll think so too some day — 
are more important even than horses." 

He put his hand under the boy's chin, tipped up the ruddy, 
beaming, little face and kissed it 

"It's a compact," he said. — "Now cut along, old chap. 
Don't you see you're keeping Miss St Quentin waiting ? " 

Whereupon the small Richard started soberly enough, being 
slightly impressed by something — ^he knew not quite what — only 
that it made him feel awfully fond, somehow, of this newly dis- 
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covered cousin and namesake. But, about half-way down the 
room, that promise of a horse, a thorough-bred, and just as big 
as he could straddle, swept all before it, rendering his spirits 
uncontrollably explosive. So he made a wild rush and flung 
himself headlong upon the waiting Honoria. 

" Oh ! you want to bear-fight, do you ? Two can play at 
that game," she cried, " you young rascal 1 " 

Then, without apparent effort or diminution of her lazy 
grace, the elder Richard saw her pick the boy up by his middle, 
and, notwithstanding convulsive wrigglings on his part, throw 
him across her shoulder and bear him bodily away through the 
lobby, into the hall, and out of sight 

Hence it fell out that not until quite late that evening did 
the moment so dreaded by Miss St Quentin actually arrive. 
In furtherance of delay she practised a diplomacy not alto- 
gether flattering to her self-respect, coming down rather late 
for dinner, and retiring immediately after that meal to the Gun- 
Room, under plea of correspondence which must be posted at 
Farley in time for to-morrow's day mail. She was even late 
for prayers in the chapel, so that, taking her accustomed place 
next to Lady Calmady in the last but one of the stalls upon 
the epistle-side, she found all the members of the household, 
gentle and simple alike, already upon their knees. The house- 
hold mustered strong that night, a testimony, it may be supf)Osed, 
to feudal as much as to religious feeling. In the seats immedi- 
ately below her were an array of women-servants, declining 
from the high dignities of Mrs. Reynolds the housekeeper, the 
faithful Clara, and her own lanky and loyal North-Country woman 
Faulstich, to a very youthful scullery-maid, sitting just without 
the altar rails at the end of the long row. Opposite were not 
only Winter, Bates the steward, Powell, Andrews, and the other 
men-servants ; but Chaplin, heading a detachment from the house 
stables, and — unexampled occurrence ! — Gnudi the Italian cfuf^ 
with his air of gentle and philosophic melancholy and his anarchic 
sentiments in theology and politics, liable, — these last, — when 
enlarged on, to cause much fluttering in the dove-cot of the 
housekeeper's room. " To hear Signer Gnudi talk sometimes 
made your blood run cold. It seemed as if you couldn't be 
safe anywhere from those wicked foreign barricades and mass- 
acres," as Clara put it. And yet, in point of fact, no milder 
man ever larded a woodcock or stuffed it with truffles. 

Alone, behind all these, in the first of the row of stalls 
with their carven spires and dark-vaulted canopies, sat Richard 
Calmady, whom all his people had thus come forth silently to 
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welcome. But, through prayer and psalm and lesson, as 
Miss St Quentin noted, he remained immoveable, to her almost 
alarmingly cold and self-concentrated. Only once he turned his 
head, leaning a little forward and looking towards the purple, 
and silver, and fair, white flowers of the altar, and the clear 
shining of the altar Ughts. 

— " Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty and gave 
thee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? 
or naked and clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick, or in 
prison, and came unto thee ? And the King shall answer and 
say unto them, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me." 

The words were given out by Julius March, not only with 
an exquisite distinctness of enunciation, but with a ring of 
assurance, of sustaining and thankful conviction. Richard 
leaned back in his stall again, looking across at his mother. 
While Honoria, taken with a sensitive fear of inquiring into 
matters not rightfully hers to inquire into, hastily turned her eyes 
upon her open prayer-book. They must have many things 
to say to one another, that mother and son, as she divined, 
to-day, — far be it from her to attempt to surprise their con- 
fidence ! 

She rose from her knees, cutting her final petitions somewhat 
short, directly the last of the men-servants had filed out of the 
chapel ; and, crossing the Chapel-Room, a tall, pale figure in her 
trailing, white, evening dress, she pulled back the curtain of the 
oriel-window, opened one of the curved, many-paned casements 
and looked out She was curiously moved, very sensible of a 
deeper drama going forward around her, going forward in her 
own thought — subtly modifying and transmuting it — than she 
could at present either explain or place. The night was cloudy 
and very mild. A soft, sobbing, westerly wind, with the smell 
of coming rain in it, saluted her as she opened the casement. 
The last of the frost must be gone, by now, even in the hollows ; 
the snow wholly departed also. The spring, though young and 
feeble yet, puling hke some ailing baby-child in the voice of that 
softly-complaining, westerly wind, was here, very really present at 
last Honoria leaned her elbows on the stone window-ledge. 
Her heart went out in strong emotion of tenderness towards that 
moist wind which seemed to cry, as in a certain homelessness, 
against her bare arms and bare neck. — " Inasmuch as ye did it 
imto one of the least of these my brethren '' — 
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But just then Katherine Calmady called to her, and that in a 
sweet, if rather anxious, tone. 

"Honoria, dear child, come here," she said. "Richard is 
putting me through the longer catechism regarding those heath 
fires in August last year, and the state of the woods.'' 

Then, as the young lady approached her, Lady Calmady laid 
one hand on her arm, looking up in quick and loving appeal 
at the serious and slightly troubled face. 

"My answers only reveal the woful greatness of my 
ignorance. My geography has run mad. I am planting forests 
in the midst of cornfields, so Dickie assures me ; and making 
hay generally — as you, my dear, would say — of the map." 

Still her eyes dwelt upon Honoria's in insistent and loving 
appeal 

" Come," she said, " explain to him, and save me from further 
exposition of my own ignorance." 

Thus admonished the yoimg lady sat down on the low sofa 
beside Richard Calmady. As she did so Katherine rose and 
moved away. Honoria determined to see only the young man's 
broad shoulders, his irreproachable dress clothes, his strangely 
still and very handsome face. But, since there was no concealing 
rug to cover them, it was impossible that she should long avoid 
also seeing his shortened and defective limbs and oddly shod feet 
And at that she winced and shrank a little, for all her high spirit 
and inviolate, maidenly strength. 

" Oh yes ! those fires ! " she said hurriedly. " There were 
several — you remember, Cousin Katherine ? — or I daresay 
you don't, for you were ill at the time. But the worst was on 
Spendle Flats. You know that long, three-cornered bit " — she 
looked Richard bravely in the face again — "which lies between 
the Portsmouth Road and our cross-road to Farley ? It runs into 
a point just at the top of Star Hill." 

" Yes, I know," Dickie said. 

He had seen her wince. — Well, that wasn't wonderful ! She 
could not very well do otherwise, if she had eyes in her head. 
He did not blame her. And then, though it was not easy to 
do so with entire serenity, this was precisely one of those small 
unpleasant incidents which, in obedience to his new code, he 
was bound to accept calmly, good-temperedly, just as part of 
the day's work, in fact. He had done with malingering. He 
had done with the egoism of sulking and hiding — even to the 
extent of a couvre-pteds. All right, here it was ! — Richard settled 
his shoulders squarely against the straight, stuffed back of the 
Chippendale sofo, and talked on. 
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"It's a pity that bit is burnt," he said. "I haven't been 
over that ground for nearly six years, of course. But I remember 
there were very good trees there — a plantation at the top end, 
just before you come to the big gravel-pits, and the rest self- 
sown. Are they all gone ? " 

" Licked as clean as the back of your hand," Honoria replied, 
warming to her subject. "They hardly repaid felling for fire- 
wood. It made me wretched. Some idiot threw down a match, 
I suppose. There had been nearly a month's drought, and the 
whole place was like so much tinder. There was an easterly 
breeze too. You can imagine the blaze ! We hadn't the faintest 
chance. Poor, old lies lost his head utterly, and sat down 
with his feet in a dry ditch and wept. There must be over two 
hundred acres of it. It's a dreadful eyesore, perfectly barren 
and useless, but for a little sour grass even a gipsy's donkey has 
to be hard up before he cares to eat ! " — Miss St. Quentin shifted 
her position with a certain impatience. " I can't bear to see the 
land doing no work," she said. 

"Doing no work?" Dickie inquired. He began to be 
interested in the conversation from other than a purely practical 
and local standpoint. 

" Of course," she asserted. " The land has no more right to 
lie idle than any of the rest of us — imless it's a bit of tilth 
sweetening in fallow between two crops. That is reasonable 
enough. But for the rest," she said, a certain brightness and 
self-forgetting gaining on her — " let it contribute its share all the 
while, like an honest citizen of the universe. Let it work, most 
decidedly let it work." 

"And what about such trifles as the few hundred square 
miles of desert or mountain range?" Richard inquired, half 
amused, half, and that rather unwillingly, charmed. "They 
are liable to be a thorn in the side of the — well, socialist." 

"Oh, I've no quarrel with them. They come under a 
different head." — Honoria's manner had ceased to be in any 
degree embarrassed, though a slight perplexity came into her ex- 
pression. For just then she remembered, somehow, her pacings 
of the station platform at Culoz, the salutation of the bleak, 
pure, evening wind from out the fastnesses of the Alps, and all 
her conversation there with her faithful admirer, Ludovic Quayle. 
And it occurred to her what singular contrast in sentiment that 
bleak, evening wind offered to the mild, moist, westerly wind — 
complaint of the homeless baby, Spring — which had just now cried 
against her bosom! And again Honoria became conscious 
of being in contact, both in herself and in her surround- 
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ings, with more coercing, more vital drama than she could 
either interpret or place. Again something of fear invaded her, 
to combat which she hurried into speech. — " No, I haven't any 
quarrel with deserts and so on," she repeated. "The)r're 
uncommonly useful things for mankind to knock its head 
against — invincible, unnegotiable, splendidly competent to teach 
humanity its place. You see we've grown not a little conceited 
— so at least it seems to me — on our evolutionary journey up 
from the primordial cell. We're too much inclined to foi^et weVe 
developed soul quite comparatively recently, and therefore that 
there is probably just as long a journey ahead of us — before we 
reach the ultimate of intellectual and spiritual development — as 
there is behind us physically from, say the parent ascidian, to 
you and me. And — and somehow" — Honoria's voice had 
become full and sweet, and she looked straight at Dickie with a 
rare candour and simplicity — " somehow those big open spaces 
remind one of all that They drive one's ineffectualness 
home on one. They remind one that environment, that 
mechanical civilisation, all the short cuts of applied science, 
after all count for little and inevitably come to the place called 
stop. And that braces one. It makes one the more eager after 
that which lies behind the material aspects of things, and to 
which these merely act as a veil." 

Honoria had bowed herself together. Her elbows were on 
her knees, her chin in her two hands, her charming face alight 
with a pure enthusiasm. And Richard watched her curiously. 
His acquaintance with women was fairly comprehensive, but this 
woman represented a type new to his experience. He wanted 
to tolerate her merely, to regard her as an element in his scheme 
of self-discipline. And it began to occur to him that, from some 
points of view, she knew as much about all that, as much about 
the idea inspiring it, as he did. He leaned himself back in the 
angle of the sofa, artd clasped his hands behind his head. 

" All the same," he said, " I am afraid those burnt acres on 
Spendle Flats are hardly extensive enough to afford an object 
for me to knock my head against, and so enforce salutary remem- 
brance of the limitations of human science. Possibly that has 
already been sufficiently brought home to me in other ways." 

He paused a minute. 

Honoria straightened herself up. Again she saw — whether 
she would or no — those defective shortened limbs and oddly 
shod feet. And again, somehow, that complaint of the moist 
spring wind seemed to cry against her bare arms and neck, 
begetting an overwhelming pitifulness in her. 
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" So, since it's not altogether necessary we should reserve it 
as an object-lesson in general ineffectualness, Miss St. Quentin, 
what shall we do with it ? " 

" Oh, plant," she said. 

" With the ubiquitous Scotchman ? " 

" It wouldn't carry anything else, except along the boundaries. 
There you might put in a row of horn-beam and oak. They 
always look rather nice against a background of firs. — Only the 
stumps of the burnt trees ought to be stubbed." 

" Let them be stubbed," Richard said. 

"Where are you going to find the labour? The estate is 
very much under-manned." 

" Import it," Richard said. 

" No, no," Honoria answered, again warming to her subject. 
" I don't believe in imported labour. If you have men by the 
week, they must lodge. And the lodger is as the ten plagues of 
Egypt in a village. If a man comes by the day, he is tired and 
slack. His heart is not in his work. He does as little as he 
can. Moreover, in either case, the wife and children suffer. 
He's certain to take them home short money. He's pretty safe, 
being tired in the one case, or in the other, on the loose, to 
drink." 

Dickie's face gave. He laughed a little. 

" We seem to have come to a fine impasse \ " he remarked. 
"Though humiliatingly small, that tract of burnt land must 
clearly be kept to knock one's head against after all." 

Honoria rose to her feet. 

" Richard, I wish you'd build," she said, in her earnestness 
unconscious of the unceremonious character of her address. 
" lies ought to have done that before now. But he is old and 
timid, and his one idea has been to save. You know this 
Brockhurst property alone would carry eight or ten more families. 
There's plenty of work. It needn't be made. It is there ready 
to hand. Give them good gardens, allotments if you can, and 
leave to keep a pig. Thaf s infinitely better than extravagant 
wages. Root them down in the soil. Let them love the place 
— tie them up to it " — 

"Your socialism is rather quaintly crossed with feudalism, 
isn't it ? " Dickie remarked. 

He drew himself forward, slipped down off the sofa, stood 
upright. And then, indeed, the cruel disparity between his stature 
and her own — for tall though she was, he, by right of make 
and length of arm, should evidently have been by some two 
or three inches the taller — ^and all the grotesqueness of 
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deformity, were fully disclosed to Honoria. For the second 
time that day, her tact, her presence of mind, her ready speech, 
deserted her. She backed a little away from him. 

And Richard perceived that. It is not easy to be absolutely 
philosophic. Something of his old anger revived towards Miss 
St. Quentin. He shuffled forward a step or two, and, supporting 
himself with one hand on the arm of the sofa, reached down to 
pick up his crutches. But his grasp was not very sure just then. 
He secured one. To his intense annoyance the other escaped 
him, falling back on the floor with a rattle. Then, instantly, 
before he could make effort to recover it, Honoria's white figure 
swept down on one knee in front of him. She laid hold of the 
crutch, gave it him silently, and rose to her full height again, 
pale, gallant, stately, but with a quivering of her lips and nostrils, 
and an amazement of regret and pity in her eyes, which very 
certainly had never found place there heretofore. 

"Thanks," Richard said. — He waited just a minute. He 
too was amazed somehow. He needed to revise the position. — 
"About those eight or ten happy families whom you wish to 
root so firmly in the soil, and the housing of them — are you 
busy to-morrow morning ? " 

"Oh no — no" — Honoria declared, with rather unnecessary 
emphasis. 

Generosity should surely be met by generosity. Dickie 
leaned his back against the arm of the sofa, and looked up at 
the speaker. Her transparent sincerity, her superb chastity — he 
could call it by no other word — of manner and movement, even 
of outline — the slight angularity of strong muscle as opposed to 
soft roundness of cushioned flesh — these arrested and impressed 
him. 

" I had Chifney up from the stables this afternoon and made 
my peace with him," he said. " He was very full of your praises, 
Honoria — for the cousinship may as well be acknowledged between 
us, don't you think ? You have supplemented my lapses in respect 
of him, as of a good deal else." — Richard looked away to the door 
of Lady Calmady's bedroom. It stood open, and Katherine 
came from within with some books, and a silver candlestick, in 
her hands. 

"My dears," she said, " do you know it grows very late ? " 

" All right," he answered, " weVe making out some plans for 
to-morrow." — He looked at Honoria again. — " Chifney engaged 
that he and Chaplin would find a horse, between them, which 
could be trusted to — well — to put up with me," he said. " I 
promised to go down and have breakfast with dear Mrs. Chifney 
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at the stables, but I can be back here by eleven. Would 
you be inclined to come out with me then? We could ride 
over that burnt land and have a poke round for sites for your 
cottages." 

"Oh yes, indeed, I can come," Honoria answered. Her 
delightful smile beamed forth, and it had a new and very 
delicate charm in it For it so happened that the woman in her 
whom — to use her own phrase — she had condemned to solitary 
confinement in the back attic, beat very violently against her 
prison door just then in attempt to escape. 

" Dear Cousin Katherine, good-night. Good-night, Richard," 
she said hurriedly. — She went out of the room, lazily, slowly, 
down the black, polished staircase, across the great, silent hall, and 
along the farther lobby. But she let the Gun-Room door bang to 
behind her and flung herself down in the arm-chair — in which, 
by the way, the old bull-dog had died a year ago, broken-hearted 
by over long waiting for the home-coming of his absent master. 
And then Honoria, though the least tearful of women, wept — 
not in petulant anger, or with the easy, luxuriously sentimental 
overflow common to feminine humanity; but reluctantly, with 
hard, irregular sobs which hurt, yet refused to be stifled, since 
the extreme limit of emotional and mental endurance had been 
reached. 

" Oh, it's fine ! " she said, half aloud. " I can see that it's 
fine — but, dear God, is there no way out of it ? It's so horribly, 
so unspeakably sad." 

And Richard remained on into the small hours, sitting before 
the dying fire of the big hearth-place, at the eastern end of the 
gallery. Mentally he audited his accounts, the profit and loss 
of this day's doing, and, on the whole, the balance showed upon 
the profit side. Verily it was only a day of small things, of very 
humble ambitions, of far from world-shaking successes I Still 
four persons, he judged, he had made a degree or so happier. — His 
mother rejoiced, though with treipbling as yet, at his return to 
the ordinary habits of the ordinary man. Sweet, dear thing, small 
wonder that she trembled 1 He had led her such a dance in 
the past, that any new departure must give cause for anxious 
questionings. Dickie sunk his head in his hands. — God forgive 
him, what a dance he had led her! — ^And Julius March was 
happier — he, Richard, was pretty certain of that — since Julius 
could not but imderstand that, in the present case at all 
events, neither fulfilment of prophecy nor answer to prayer 
had been disregarded. — And the hard-bitten, irascible, old 
trainer, Tom Chlifney, was happier — probably really the happiest 
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of the lot — since he demanded nothing more recondite and far- 
reaching than restoration to favour, and due recognition of the 
importance of his calling and of the merits of his horses. — ^And 
nice, funny, voluble, little Dick Ormiston was happier too. 
Richard's heart went out strangely to the dear little lad ! He 
wondered if it would be too much to ask Mary and Roger to 
give him the boy altogether? Then he put the thought from 
him, judging it savoured of the selfishness, the exclusiveness and 
egoism, with which he had sworn to part company forever. 

He stretched his hand out over the arm of the chair, craving 
for some creature, warm, sentient, dumbly sympathetic, to lay 
hold of — He remembered there used to be a man down near 
Alton, a hard-riding farmer, who bred bull-dogs — white ones 
with black points, like Camp and Camp*s forefathers. He 
would tell Chifney to go down there and bespeak the two best of 
the next litter of puppies. — Yes — he wanted a dog again. It was 
foolish perhaps, but after all one did want something, and, since 
other things were denied, a dog must do — and he wanted one 
badly. — Yet the day had been a success on the whole. He had 
been true to his code. Only — and Richard shrugged his 
shoulders rather wearily — it had got to be begun all over again 
to-morrow, and next day, and next — an endless perspective of 
to-morrows. And the poor flesh, with its many demands, its 
delicious and iniquitous passions, its enchantments, its revelations, 
its adorable languors, its drunken heats, must it have nothing, 
nothing at all? — Must that whole side of things be ruled out 
forever? He had no more desire for mistresses, God forbid — 
Helen, somehow, had cleansed him of all possibility of that. And 
he would never ask any woman to marry him. The sacrifice 
on her part would be too great — He thought of little Lady 
Constance. — Simply, it was not right. — So, practically, the 
emotional joys of life were reduced to this — they must consist 
solely in giving — giving — ^giving, of time, sympathy, thought and 
money. A far from ignoble programme no doubt, but a rather 
austere one for a man of liberal tastes, of varied exf)erience, and 
of barely thirty. — And he was as strong as a bull now. He 
knew that. He might live to be ninety. — Yes, he thought he 
would ask for little Dick Ormiston. The boy would be an 
amusement and interest him. And then suddenly the vision of 
Honoria St Quentin, in her red and black-braided gown, with that 
air of something ruffling and soldierly about it, whipping the small 
Dick up in her strong arms, throwing him across her shoulder and 
bearing him off bodily ; and of Honoria again later, her sensitive 
fkce all alight, as she discoursed of the ultimate aim and purpose of 
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life and of living, came before him. Above her white dress, he 
could see her white and finely angular shoulders as she swept 
down to pick up that wretched crutch.— Yes, she was a being 
of singular contrasts, of remarkable capacity, both mental and 
practical ! And she might have a heart — she might Once or 
twice it had looked rather like it. — But, after all, what did that 
matter ? The feminine side of things was excluded. Besides 
he supposed she was half engaged to Ludovic Quayle. 

Dickie yawned. He was sleepy. His meditations became 
unprofitable. He had best go to bed. 

" And the devil fly away with all women, saving and except- 
ing my best-beloved mother," he said. 



CHAPTER VIII 



CONCERNING THE BROTHERHOOD FOUNDED BY RICHARD 
CALMADY, AND OTHER MATTERS OF SOME INTEREST 

IT was Still very sultry. All the windows of the red drawing- 
room stood wide open. Outside the thunder rain fell, 
straight as ram-rods, in big globular drops, which spattered upon 
the grey quarries and splashed on the pink and lilac, lemon-yellow, 
scarlet and orange of the pot plants, — hydrangeas, pelargoniums, 
and early-flowering chrysanthemums, — set three-deep along the 
base of the house wall, the whole length of the terrace front. 
The atmosphere was thick. Masses of purple cloud, lurid light 
crowning their summits, boiled up out of the south-east But 
the worst of the storm was already over, and the parched land, 
grateful for the downpour of rain, exhaled a whiteness of smoke 
— as in thanksgiving from off some altar of incense. On the 
grass slopes of the near park a flight of rooks had alighted. 
They stalked and strode over the withered turf with a self- 
important, quaintly clerical air, seeking provender, but, so Car, 
finding none, since the moisture had not yet sufficiently pene- 
trated the hardened soil for earth-worms and kindred creeping- 
things to move surfacewards. 

Within, the red drawing-room had suffered conspicuous 
change. For, on Richard moving downstairs to his old quarters 
in the south-western wing of the house, Lady Calmady had 
judged it an act of love, rather than of desecration, to restore 
this long-disused apartment to its former employment Adjoin- 
ing the dining-room — connecting this last with the billiard- 
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room, summer-parlour, and garden-hall — this room was con- 
venient to assemble in before, and sit in for a while after, meals. 
Richard would thereby be saved superfluous journeys upstairs. 
And this act of restitution, which was also in a sense an act of 
penitence, once decided upon, Katherine carried it forward with 
a certain gentle ardour, renewing crimson carpets and hangings and 
disposing the furniture according to its long-ago positions. The 
memory of what had once been should remain forever here 
enshrined, but with the glad colours of life, not the faded ones 
of unforgiven death upon it It satisfied her conscience to do 
this. For it appeared to her that so very much of good had 
been granted her of late, so large a measure of peace and hope 
vouchsafed to her, that it was but fitting she should bear testimony 
to her awareness of all that by obliteration of the last outward 
sign of the rebellion of her sorrowful youth. The Richard of 
to-day, homestaying, busy with much kindness, thoughtful of her 
comfort, honouring her with delicate courtesies — which to whoso 
receives them makes her womanhood a privilege rather than a 
burden — yet teasing her not a little, too, in the security of a fair 
and equal affection, bore such moving resemblance to that other 
Richard, first master of her heart, that Katherine could afford to 
cancel the cruelty of certain memories, retaining only the lovelier 
portion of them, and could find a peculiar sweetness in frequenta- 
tion of this room, formerly devoted wholly to sense of injury and 
blackness of hate. 

And on the day in question, Katherine's presence exhaled a 
specially tender brightness, even as the thirsty earth, refreshed by 
the thunder-rain, sent up a rare whiteness as of incense smoke. 
For she had been somewhat anxious about Dickie lately. To 
her sensitive observation of him, his virtue, his evenness of 
temper, his reasonableness, had come to have in them a pathetic 
element He was lovely and pleasant in his ways. But some- 
times, when tired or off his guard, she had surprised an expression 
on his face, a constrained patience of speech, even of attitude, 
which made her fear he had given her but that half of his con- 
fidence calculated to cheer, while he kept the half calculated to 
sadden rather rigorously to himself. And, in good truth, Richard 
did suffer not a little at this period. The first push of enthusiastic 
conviction had passed, while his new manner of conduct and of 
thought had not yet acquired the stability of habit The tide 
was low. Shallows and sand-bars disclosed themselves. He 
endured the temptations arising from the state known to saintly 
writers as " spiritual dryness," and found those temptations of an 
inglorious and wholly unheroic sort And, though he held his 
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pesice, Katherine feared for him — feared that the way he elected 
to walk in was over strait, and that, though resolution would 
hold, health might be overstrained. 

" My darling, you never grumble now," she had said to him 
a few days back. 

To which he answered : — 

" Poor, dear mother, have I cheated you of one of your few, 
small pleasures ? Was it so very delightful to listen to that same 
grumbling ? " 

" I begin to believe it was," Katherine declared. " It con- 
ferred a imique distinction upon me, you see, because I had a 
comfortable conviction you grumbled to nobody else. One is 
jealous of distinction. Yes — I think I miss it, Dickie." 

Whereupon he laughed and kissed her, and swore he'd 
grumble fast enough if there was anything — which positively 
there wasn't — to grumble about AU of which, though it 
charmed Katherine, appeased her anxiety but moderately. The 
young man worked too hard. His opportunities of amusement 
were too scant Katherine cast about in thought, and in prayer, 
for some lightening of his daily life, even if such lightening should 
lessen the completeness of his dependence upon herself. And 
it was just at this juncture that Miss St Quentin wrote proposing 
to come to Brockhurst for a week. She had not been there 
since the Whitsuntide recess. She wrote from Ormiston, where 
she was staying on her way south, after paying a round of 
country-house visits in Scotland. It was now September. She 
would probably go to Cairo for the winter with young Lady 
Tobermory — grand-niece by marriage of her late god-mother and 
benefactress — whose lungs were pronounced to be badly touched. 
Might she, therefore, come to Brockhurst to say good-bye ? 

And to this proposed visit Richard offered no opposition, 
though he received the announcement of it without any marked 
demonstration of approval. — Oh, by all means let her come ! 
Of course it must be a pleasure to his mother to have her. And 
he'd got on very well with her in the spring — imquestionably he 
had. — Richard's expression was slightly ironical. — But he did 
really like her ? — Oh dear, yes, he hked her exceedingly. She 
was quite curiously clever, and she was sincere, and she was rather 
beautiful too, in her own style — he had always thought that By 
all means have her. — After which conversation Richard went for a 
long ride, inspected cottages in building at Sandyfield, and visited a 
house, undergoing extensive internal alterations, which stands back 
from Gierke's Green, about a hundred yards short of Appleyard, 
the saddler's shop at Farley Row. He came in late. Unusual 
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silence held him during dinner. And Lady Calmady took 
herself to task, reproaching herself with selfishness. Honoria 
was very dear to her, and so, only too probably, she had over- 
rated the friendliness of Dickie's attitude towards the young lady. 
But they had seemed to get on so extremely well in the spring, 
and very fairly well at Whitsuntide ! Yet, perhaps, in that, as in 
so much else, Richard put a constraint upon himself, obeying 
conscience rather than inclination. Katherine was perturbed. 
Nor had her perturbations sufifered diminution yesterday, upon 
Miss St. Quentin's arrival. Richard remained unexpansive. To- 
day, however, matters had improved. Something — ^possibly the 
thunderstorm — seemed to have thawed his coldness, broken up 
his reticence of manner. Therefore Katherine gave thanks and 
moved with a lighter heart 

As for Miss St. Quentin herself, an innate gladsomeness per- 
vaded her aspect not easy to resist. Lady Calmady had been sen- 
sible of it when the young lady first greeted her that morning. It 
remained by her now, as she stood after luncheon at one of the 
open windows, watching the up-rolling thunder-cloud, the spatter- 
ing raindrops, the quaintly solemn behaviour of the stalking, 
striding rooks. Honoria was easily entertained to-day. She 
felt weU-disposed towards every living creature. And the rooks 
diverted her extremely. Profanely they reminded her of certain 
archiepiscopal garden-parties; with this improvement on the 
human variant, that here wives and daughters also were con- 
demned to decent sables instead of being at liberty to array 
themselves according to self- invented canons of remarkably 
defective taste. But, though diverted, it must be owned she 
gave her attention the more closely to all that outward drama of 
storm and rain and to the antics of the rooks, because she was 
very conscious of the fact that Richard Calmady had followed 
her and his mother into the red drawing-room, and it hurt her — 
though she had now, of necessity, witnessed it many times — it 
hurt, it still very shrewdly distressed her, to see him walk. As she 
heard the soft thud and shuffle of his onward progress, followed 
by the little clatter of the crutches as he laid them upon the 
floor beside his chair, the brightness died out of Honoria's face. 
She registered sharp annoyance against herself, for she had not 
anticipated that this would continue to affect her so much. She 
supposed she had grown accustomed to it during her last two 
visits to Brockhurst, and that, this time, it would occasion her no 
shock. But the sadness of the young man's deformity remained 
present as ever. The indignity of it offended her. The desire by 
some, by any, means to mitigate the woful circumscription of 
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liberty and opportunity which it inflicted, wrought upon her 
almost painfully. And so she looked very hard at the hungry, 
anticking rooks, both to secure time for recovery of her 
equanimity, and also to spare Richard smallest suspicion that 
she avoided beholding his advance and installation. 

"We needn't start until four, mother," she heard him say. 
" But I'm afraid it is clearing." 

Honoria turned from the window. 

" Yes, it is clearing," she remarked, " incontestably clearing ! 
You won't escape the Grimshott function after all." 

"It's a nuisance having to go," Richard replied. "But you 
see this is an old engagement. People are wonderfully civil and 
kind. I wish they were less so. They waste one's time. But it 
doesn't do to be ungracious, and we needn't stay more than half 
an hour, need we, mother?" 

He looked up at Honoria. 

" Don't you think, on the whole, you'd better come too ? " 
he said. 

But the young lady shook her head smilingly. She stood 
close beside Lady Calmady. 

"Oh dear, no," she answered. "I am quite absolutely 
certain I hadn't better come too." 

Richard continued to look up at her. 

" Half the county will be there. Everything will be richly, 
comprehensively dull. Think of it. Do come," he repeated, " it 
would be so good for your soul." 

"Oh, my soul's in the humour to be nobly careless of 
personal advantage," Honoria replied. "It's in a state of 
almost perilously full-blown optimism regarding the security 
of its own salvation to-day, somehow." — Her glance rested very 
sweetly upon Lady Calmady. — "And then all the rest of me — 
and not impossibly my soul has a word to say in that connection 
too— cries out to go and tramp over the steaming turf and 
breathe the scent of the fir woods again." 

Honoria sat down lazily on the arm of a neighbouring easy- 
chair, against the crimson cover of which her striped blue-and- 
white, shirting dress showed excellently distinct and clear. 
Richard's prolonged and quiet scrutiny oppressed her slightly, 
necessitating change of attitude and place. 

"And then," she continued, "I want to go down to the 
paddocks and have a look at the yearlings. How are they 
coming on ? Have you anything good ? " 

"Two or three promising fillies. They're in the paddock 
nearest the Long Water. Youll find them as quiet as sheep. 
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But 111 ask you not to go in among the brood-mares and foals 
unless Chifhey is with you. They may be a bit savage and shy, 
and it is not altogether safe for a lady." 

He stretched out his hand, taking Lady Calmady's hand for a 
moment 

" Dear mother, you look tired. You'll have to put up with 
Grimshott The weather's not going to let us off. Go and rest 
till we start." 

And when, a few minutes later, Katherine, departing, closed 
the door behind her, he addressed Miss St. Quentin again. 

" How do you think my mother is ? " 

" Beautifully well." 

" Not worried ? " 

" No," Honoria said. 

" You are really quite contented about her, then ? " 

The question both surprised and touched his hearer, as a 
friendly and gracious admission that she possessed certain 
rights. 

"Oh dear, yes," she said. "I am more than contented 
about her. No one can fail to be so who, loving her, sees her 
now. There was just one thing she wanted. Now she has it, 
and so all is well." 

" What one thing?" Dickie asked, with a hint of irony in his 
manner and his voice. 

" Why, you — you, Richard," Honoria said. 

She drew herself up proudly, a little alarmed by, a little 
defiant of, the directness of her own sjjeech, perceiving, so soon 
as she had uttered it, that it might be construed as indirect 
reproach. And to administer reproach had been very far from 
her purpose. She fixed her eyes upon the domes of the great 
oaks, crowning an outstanding knoll at the far end of the lime 
avenue. The foliage of them, deep green shading into russet, 
was arrestingly solid and metallic, offering a rather magnificent 
scheme of stormy colour taken in connection with the hot purple 
of the uprolling cloud. Framed by the stone work of the open 
window, the whole presented a fine picture in the manner of 
Salvator Rosa. A few bright raindrops splashed and splattered, 
and the thunder growled far away in the north. The atmosphere 
was heavy. For a time neither spoke. Then Honoria said, 
gently, as one asking a favour : — 

"Richard, will you tell me about that home of yours? 
Cousin Katherine was speaking of it to me last night." 

And it seemed to her his thought must have journeyed to 
some far distance, and found difficulty in returning thence, it 
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was so long before he answered her, while his face had become 
set, and showed colourless as wax against the surrounding 
crimson of the room. 

*' Oh, the home ! " he exclaimed, shrugging his shoulders just 
perceptibly. "It doesn't amount to very much. My mother 
in her dear unwisdom of faith and hope magnifies the value of 
it. It's just an idle man's fad." 

"A fad with an uncommon amount of backbone to it, 
apparently." 

"That depends on its eventual success. It's a thing to be 
judged not by intentions but by results." 

" What made you think of it ? " 

Richard looked full at her, spreading out his hands, and 
again shrugging his shoulders slightly. Agam Miss St. Quentin 
accused herself of a defect of tact. 

"Isn't it rather obvious why I should think of it?" he 
asked. "It seemed to me that, in a very mild and limited 
degree, it was calculated to meet a want." — He smiled upon her, 
quite sweet-temperedly, yet once more there was a flavour of 
irony in his tone. — " Of course hideous creatures and disabled 
creatures are an eyesore. We pity, but we look the other way. 
I quite accept that They are a nuisance, since they are a stand- 
ing vritness to the fact that things, here below, very far from 
always work smoothly and well, and that there are disasters 
beyond the power of applied science to put right. The ordinary 
human being doesn't covet to be forcibly reminded of that by 
means of a hving object-lesson." 

Richard shifted his position, clasped his hands behind his 
head. He had begun speaking without idea of self-revelation ; 
but the relief of speech, after long self-repression, took him, 
goading him on. Old strains of feeling, kept under by conscious 
exercise of will, asserted themselves. He asked neither sym- 
pathy nor help. He simply called from off those shallows and 
sand-bars laid bare by the ebbing tide of his first enthusiasm. 
He protested, wearied by the spiritual dryness which had caused 
all effort to prove so joyless of late. To have sought relief in 
words before his mother would have been unpardonable he 
held. She had borne enough from him in the past, and more 
than enough. But to permit it himself in the presence of this 
young, strong, capable woman of the world, was very different. 
She came out of the swing of society and of affairs, of large 
interests in politics and in thought She would go back into 
those again very shortly, so what did it matter ? She captivated 
him and incensed him alike. His relation to her had been so 
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fertile of contradictions — at once singularly superficial and fiigitivei 
and singularly vital. He did not care to analyse his own feelings 
in respect of her. He had, so he told himself, never quite carai 
to do that. She had wounded his pride shrewdly at times, still he 
had unquestioning faith in her power of comprehending his mean- 
ing as she sat there, graceful, long-limbed, indolent, in her pale 
dress, looking towards the window, the light on her face revesding 
the fine squareness of the chiselling of her profile, of her jaw, 
her nostril, and brow. She appeared so free of spirit, so untram- 
melled, so excellently exalted above all that is weak, craven, 
smirched by impurity, capable of baseness or deceit. 

" But naturally with me the case is different," he went on, 
his voice growing deeper, his utterance more measured. " It is 
futile to resent being reminded of that which, in point of fact, 
you never forget It's childish for the pot to call the kettle 
black. And so I came to the conclusion, a few months ago, to 
put away all such childishness, and set myself to gain whatever 
advantage I could from — well — from my own blackness." 

Honoria turned her head, averting her face yet farther. 
Richard could only see the outline of her cheek. She had never 
before heard him make so direct allusion to his own deformity, 
and it frightened her a little. Her heart beat curiously quick. 
For it was to her as though he compelled her to draw near 
and penetrate a region in which, gazing thitherward questioningly 
from afar, she had divined the residence of stem and intimate 
miseries, inalienable, unremittent, taking their rise in an almost 
alarming remoteness of time and fundamental ity of cause. 

"You see, in plain English," he said, "I view all such 
unhappy beings from the inside, not, as the rest of you do, merely 
from the out. I belong to them and they to me. It is not an 
altogether flattering connection. Only recently, I am afraid, 
have I had the honesty to acknowledge it ! But, having once 
done so, it seems only reasonable to look up the members of 
my unlucky family and take care of them, and if possible put 
them through — not on the lines of a charitable institution, which 
must inevitably be a rather mechanical, step-mother kind of 
arrangement at best, but on the lines of family affection, of 
personal friendship." 

He paused a moment 

" Does that strike you as too unpractical and fantastic, con- 
trary to sound, philanthropic principle and practice ? " 

Honoria shook her head. 

" It is based on a higher law than any of modem organised 
philanthropy," she said, and her voice had a queer unsteadiness 
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in it. " It goes back to the Gospels — to the matter of giving your 
life for your friend." 

As she spoke, Honoria rose. She went across and stood 
at the window. Furtively she dabbed her pocket handkerchief 
against her eyes. 

"Well, after all, one must give one's life for something or 
other, you know," Richard remarked, " or the days would become 
a little too intolerably dull, and then one might be tempted to 
make short work of life altogether." 

Honoria returned to her chair again and sat down — this 
time not on the arm of it but in ordinary conventional fashion. 
She faced Richard. He observed that her eyelids were slightly 
swollen, slightly red. This gave an extraordinary effect of 
gentleness ^o her expression. 

" How do you find them — the members of your sad family ? " 
she asked. 

" Oh, in all sorts of ways and of places ! Knott swears it is 
contrary to reason, an interfering with the beneficent tendency of 
nature to kill off the unfit. Yet he works like a horse to help 
me — even talks of giving up his practice and moving to Farley 
Row, so as to be near the headquarters of my establishment 
The lease of a rather charming, old house there fell in this year. 
Fortunately the tenant did not want to renew, so I am having 
that made comfortable for them." 

Richard smiled. A greater sense of well-being animated 
him. Out of the world she had come, back into the world she 
would go. Meanwhile she was nobly fair to look upon, she 
was pure of heart, intercourse with her made for the justification 
of high purposes and unselfish experiment — so he thought. 

" I am growing as keen on bagging a fine cripple as another 
man might be on bagging a fine tiger," he said. " The whole 
matter at bottom, I suspect, turns on the instinct of sport — 
Only the week before last I acquired a rather terribly superior 
specimen — a lad of eighteen, a factory hand in Westchurch. He 
was caught by some loose gearing and swept into the machinery. 
What is left of him — if it survives, which it had much better not, 
and yet I can't help hoping it will, he is such a plucky, sweet- 
natured fellow — wiU require a nurse for the rest of its life. So I 
am pushing on the work at Fariey, that the home may be ready 
when we get him out of hospital. — By the way, I must go to- 
morrow and stir up the workmen. Do you care to come and see 
it all, if the afternoon is fine and not too hot ? " 

And Honoria agreed. Nor did she shrink when Richard 
slipping out of his chair picked up his crutches. — " I suppose it 
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is about time to get ready for the Grimshott function," he said. 
«— She walked beside him to the door, opened it and passed into 
the neutral-tinted, tapestry-hung dining-room. There the young 
man waited a moment. He looked not at her but straight before 
him. 

"Honoria," he said suddenly, almost harshly, "you and 
Helen de Vallorbes used to be great friends. For more than a 
year I have held no communication with her, except through my 
lawyers. Can you tell me anything about her ? " 

Miss St. Quentin hesitated. 

" Nothing very direct-»-I heard from de Vallorbes about three 
months ago. I don't think I am faithless — indeed I held on to 
her as long as I could, Richard ! I am not squeamish, and then 
I always prefer to stand by the woman. But whatever de 
Vallorbes may have been, he pulled himself together rather 
admirably from the time he went into the army. He wanted to 
keep straight and to live respectably. And — I hate to say so — but 
she treated him a little too flagrantly. And then — and then " — 

Honoria put her hands over her eyes and shook back her 
head angrily. 

"It wasn't one man, Richard." 

Dickie went white to the lips. 

" I know that," he said. 

He moved forward a few steps. 

" Who is it now ? Destoumelle ? " 

"Oh no — no" — Honoria said. "Some Russian — from the 
extreme east — Kazan, I think — prince, millionaire, drunken 
savage. But he adores her. He squanders money upon her, 
surrounds her with barbaric state. This is de Vallorbes' version 
of the affair. The scandal is open and notorious. But she and 
her prince together have great power. Something will eventually 
be arranged in the way of a marriage. She will not come 
back." 



CHAPTER IX 

TELLING HOW LUDOVIC QUAYLE AND HONORIA ST. QUENTIN 
WATCHED THE TROUT RISE IN THE LONG WATER 

SOME hour and a half later Miss St Quentin passed down 
the flight of stone steps, leading from the southern end of 
the terrace to the grass slopes of the park. Arrived at the lowest 
step she gathered the skirt of her dress up over one arm, thereby 
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securing greater freedom of movement, and displa3dng a straight 
length of pink and white petticoat Thus prepared she fared 
forth over the still smoking turf. The storm had passed, but 
the atmosphere remained thick and humid. A certain opulence 
of colour obtained in the landscape. The herbs in the grass, 
wild-thyme, wild -balm, and star -flowered camomile, smelt 
strongly aromatic as she trod them under foot, while the beds 
of bracken, dried and yellowed by the drought, gave off a sharp, 
woody scent. 

Usually, when thus alone and in contact with nature, such 
matters claimed Honoria's whole attention, ministering to her 
love of earth-lore and of Mother Earth — producing in her silent 
worship of those primitive deities who at once preside over and 
inhabit the waste-land and the tilth, the imtamed forest and the 
pastures where heavy-uddered, sweet-breathed cows lie in the 
deep, meadow grass, the garden ground, all pleasant orchard 
places, and the broad promise of the waving crops. But this 
afternoon, although the colour, odour, warmth, and all the many 
voices praising the refreshment of the rain, were sensibly present 
to her, Honoria's thought failed to be engrossed by them. For 
she was in process of worshipping younger and more compas- 
sionate deities, sadder, because more human ones, whose office 
lies not with Nature in her eternal repose and fecundity, but with 
man in his eternal failure and unrest. Not august Ceres, giver 
of the golden harvest-fields, or fierce Cybele, the goddess of the 
many paps, but spare, brown-habited St. Francis, serving his 
brethren with bleeding hands and feet, held empire over her 
meditations. — In imagination she saw — saw with only too lively 
realisation of detail — that eighteen-year-old lad, in the factory at 
Westchurch, drawn up — all the unspent hopes and pleasures of 
his young manhood active in him — by the loose gearing, into the 
merciless vortex of revolving wheels; and there, wi&out pre- 
paration, without pause of warning, without any dignity of 
shouting multitude, of arena or of stake, martyred — converted 
in a few horrible seconds from health and wholeness into a 
formless lump of human waste. * And up and down the land, 
as she reflected, wherever the great systems of trade and labour, 
which build up the mechanical and material prosperity of our 
day, go forward, kindred things happen — ^let alone question of all 
those persons who are bom into the world already injured, or 
bearing the seeds of foul and disfiguring diseases in their organs 
and their blood. Verily Richard Calmady's sad family was 
a rather terribly large one, well calculated to maintain its 
numbers, even to increase ! For neither the age of human 
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sacrifice nor of cannibalism is really done with ; nor is the practice 
of them limited to savage peoples in distant lands or far-away 
isles of the sea. They form the basis actually, though in differ- 
ing of outward aspect, of all existing civilisations, just as they 
formed the basis of all past civilisations — a basis, moreover, per- 
petually recemented and relaid. And, as she considered — being 
courageous and fair-minded — it was inevitable that this should be 
so, unthinkable that it should be otherwise, since it made, at 
least indirectly, for the prosperity of the majority and develop- 
ment of the race. Considering which — the apparently cruel para- 
dox and irony of it — Honoria swung down past the scattered 
hawthorns, thick with ruddy fruit, across the fragrant herbs 
and short, sweet turf, through the straggling fern-brakes, which 
impeded her progress plucking at her skirts, careless of the 
rich colour and ample beauty out-spread before her. 

But soon, as a bird after describing far-ranging circles drops 
at last upon the from at-first-determined spot, so her thought 
settled down with relief yet in a way unwillingly — and that not 
out of any lingering repulsion, but rather from a certain proud 
modesty and self-respect — upon Richard Calmady himself. Not 
only did he apprehend all this, far more clearly, more intimately 
than she could — had he not spoken of the advantages of a 
certain blackness ? — Honoria's vision became somewhat indistinct 
— but he set out to deal with it in a practical manner. And in 
this connection she began to understand how it had come about 
that through years of ingratitude and neglect, and of loose-living 
on his part, his mother could still remain patient, could endure, 
and supremely love. For behind the obvious, the almost coarse, 
tragedy and consequent appeal of the man's deformity, there 
was the further appeal of something very admirable in the man 
himself, for the emergence and due blossoming of which it 
would be very possible, very worth while, for whoso once 
recognised its existence to wait. John Knott had been right 
in his estimate of Richard. Ludovic Quayle had been right. 
Lady Calmady had been right. — Honoria had begun to beUeve 
that, even before Richard had come forth from his self-imposed 
seclusion, in the spring. The belief had increased during her 
subsequent intercourse with him, had been reinforced during her 
few days' visit at Whitsuntide. Yet, until now, she had never 
freely and openly admitted it She wondered why ? And then 
hastily she put such wondering from her. Again a certain proud 
modesty held her back. She did not want to think of herself 
in relation to him, or of him in relation to herself. She wished, 
for a reason she refused to define, to exclude the personal 
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element Doing that she could permit herself larger latitude 
of admiration. His acknowledgment of feUowship with, and 
obligation of friendship towards, all victims of physical disaster 
kindled her enthusiasm. She perceived that it was contrary to 
the man's natural arrogance, natural revolt against the humilia- 
tion put upon him — a rather superb overcoming, in short, of 
nature by grace. Nor was it the outgrowth of any morbid or 
sentimental emotion. It had no tincture of the hysteric element 
It took its rise in conviction and in experiment For Richard, 
though still young, struck her as remarkably mature. He had 
lived his life, sinned his sins — she did not doubt that — suffered 
unusual sorrows, bought his experience in the open market and 
at a sufficiently high price. And this was the result 1 It pleased 
her imagination by its essential unworldliness, its idealism and 
individuality of outlook. She went back on her earlier judgment 
of him, first formulated as a complaint, — he was strong, whether 
for good or evil, now unselfishly for good ; and Honoria, being 
herself among the strong, supremely valued and welcomed 
strength. And so it happened that the tone of her medi- 
tations altered, being increasingly attuned to a serious, but very 
real congratulation; for she perceived that the tragedy of 
human life also constitutes the magnificence of human life, 
since it affords, and always must afibrd, supreme opportunity of 
heroism. 

She had traversed the open space of turf, and come to the 
tall, iron hurdles enclosing the psddock. She folded her arms 
on the topmost bar of the iron gate and stood there. She 
wanted to rest a little in these thoughts that had come to her. 
She was not quite sure of them as yet But, if they meant any- 
thing, if they were other than mere rhetoric, they must mean a 
very great deal, into harmony with which it would be necessary 
to bring her thought upon many other subjects. She was 
conscious of an excitement, a reaching out towards some but- 
half-disclosed glory, some new and very exquisite fulness of life. 
But was it new, after all? Was it not rather the at-last-per- 
mitted activity of faculties and sensibilities hitherto refused 
development, voluntarily, perhaps cowardly, held in check and 
repressed ? She appeared to be making acquaintance with un- 
expected depths of apprehension and emotion in herself. And 
this, for cause unknown, brought her into more lively commerce 
with her immediate surroundings and the sentiment of them. 
Her eyes rested upon them questioningly, as though they might 
afford a tally to, perhaps an explanation of^ the strange, yet 
lovely emotion which had invaded her. 

37 
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Here in the valley, notwithstanding the recent drought, the 
grass was lush. Across the paddock, just within the circuit of 
the far railings, a grove of large beech trees broke the expanse 
of living green. Beyond, seen beneath their down-sweeping 
branches, the surface of the Long Water repeated the hot purple^ 
the dun-colour and silver-pink, of the sky. On the opposite 
slope, extending from the elm avenue to the outlying masses of 
the woods and upward to the line of oaks which run parallel 
with the park palings, were comlands. The wheat, a red-gold, 
was already for the most part bound in shocks. A company of 
women, wearing lilac and pink sun-bonnets and all-round, blue, 
linen aprons faded by frequent washing to a fine clearness of tone, 
came down over the blond stubble. They carried, in little 
baskets and shining tins, tea for the white-shirted harvesters 
who were busy setting up the storm-fallen sheaves. They 
laughed and talked together, and their voices came to Honoria 
with a pleasant quality of sound. Two stumbling baby-children, 
hand in hand, followed them, as did a small, white-and-tan 
spotted dog. One woman was bare-headed and wore a black 
bodice, which gave a singular value to her figure amid the all- 
obtaining yellow of the com. 

The scene in its simple and homely charm held the poetry 
of that happier side of labour, of that most ancient of all 
industries — the husbandman's — and of the generous giving of 
the soil Set in a frame of opulently coloured woodland and 
sky, the stately red-brick and freestone house crowning the 
high land and looking forth upon it all, the whole formed, to 
Honoria's thinking, a very noble picture. And then, of a sudden, 
in the midst of her quiet enjoyment of it and a tenderness 
which the sight of it somehow begot in her, she was seized 
by sharp, unreasoning regret that she must so soon leave it 
Unreasoning regret that she had engaged to go abroad this 
winter, with poor, pretty, frivolous, young Lady Tobermory — 
spoilt child of society and of wealth — now half-crazed, rendered 
desperate, by the fear that disease, which had laid a threatening 
finger on her, might lay its whole hand, cutting short her play- 
time and breaking her many toys. Of anything other than tojrs 
and playtime she had no conception. — " Those brutes of doctors 
tell Tobermory I must give up low gowns," she wrote. " And 
I adore my neck and shoulders. Everyone always has admired 
them. It makes me utterly miserable to cover them up. And 
now that I am thinner I could have my gowns cut lower than 
ever, nearly down to my waist, which makes it all the more 
intolerable. I went to Dessaix about it, went over to Paris on 
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purpose, though Tobermory was wild at my travelling in the 
heat He — Dessaix, I mean, not poor T. — was just as nice as 
possible, and promised to invent new styles. Still, of course, I 
must look dowdy at night in a high gown. Everybody does. I 
shall feel exactly like our clergyman's wife at EUerhay, when she 
comes to dine with us at Christmas and Easter and once in the 
summer. I refuse to have her oftener than that. She has a 
long back and about fourteen children, which she seems to 
think a great credit to her. I don't, as they are ugly, and she 
is dreadfully poor. She wears her Sunday silk with lace wound 
about, don't you know, but wound tight That means full dress. 
I am buying some lace, Duchesse at three and a half guineas a 
yard. I suppose I shall come to winding that of an evening. 
Then I shall look like her. It makes me cry dreadfully, and, as 
I tell Tobermory, that is worse for me than any number of lungs. 
Darling H., if you really love me in the least, bring nothing but 
high gowns. Perhaps I mayn't mind quite so much if I never 
see you in a low one." — There had been much more to the same 
effect, pathetic in its inadequacy and egoism. Only, as Honoria 
reflected, that is a style of pathos dangerously liable to pall upon 
one. She sighed, for the prospect of spending the winter parti- 
cipating in the frivolities, and striving to restrain the indiscretions 
of this little, damaged butterfly, did not smile upon her. She might 
have stayed on here, stayed on at Brockhurst, and worked over 
the dear place as she had so often done before — ^helping Lady 
Calmady. Why had she promised? — Well — because she had 
been rather resUess, unsettled, and at loose ends of late — 

Whereupon the young lady bent down and unfastened the 
padlock with a certain decision of movement, closed the gate, 
relocking it carefully behind her ; and started off across the deep 
grass of the paddock, her pale face very serious, her small head 
held high. She would keep faith with Evelyn Tobermory. Of 
course she would keep faith with her. It was not only a matter 
of honour, but of expediency. It was much, very much, better 
to go. Yet whence this sudden heat proceeded, and why the 
Egyptian journey assumed suddenly such paramount desirability, 
she carefully did not stay to inquire — an omission not, perhaps, 
without significance. 

The half-dozen dainty fillies, meanwhile, who had eyed her 
shyly from their station beneath the beech trees, trotted gently 
towards her with friendly whinnyings, their fine ears pricked, 
their long tails carried well away in a sweeping curve. Honoria 
went on to meet them. She was glad of something to occupy 
her hands, some outside, concrete thing to occupy her tboii{^t. 
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She took the foremost, a dark bay, by the nose-strap oi its 
leather head-stall, patted the beast's sleek neck, looked into its 
prominent, heavy-lidded eyes, — the blue film over the velvet-like 
iris and pupil of them giving a singular softness of effect, — drew 
down the fine, aristocratic head, and kissed the little star where 
the hair turned in the centre of the smooth, hard forehead. It 
was as perfectly bred as she was herself — so clean, so fresh, that 
to touch it was wholly pleasant 1 Then she backed away from it, 
holding it at arm's-length, noting how every line of its limbs and 
body was graceful and harmonious, full of the promise of easy 
strength, easy freedom of movement. That it was a trifle blown 
out in barrel, from being at grass, only gave its contours an added 
suavity. It was a lovely beast, a delicious beast 1 Honoria 
smiled upon it, talked to, patted and coaxed it While another 
young beauty, waxing brave, pushed its black muzzle under her 
arm, and lipped at her jacket pockets in search of bread and of 
apples. And, these good things once discovered, the rest of the 
drove came about her, civilly, a trifle proudly, as befitted such 
fine ladies, with no pushings and bustlings of vulgar greed. 
And they charmed her. She was very much at one with them. 
She fed them fearlessly, thrusting one aside in favour of another, 
giving each reward in due turn. She passed her hands down 
over their slender limbs. The warm colours and the gloss of 
them were pleasant to her eyes. And they smelt sweet, as did 
the trampled grass beneath their unshod hoofs. For a while the 
human problem — its tragedy, magnificence, inadequacy alike — 
ceased to trouble her. The poetry of these beautiful, innocent, 
clean-feeding beasts was, for the moment, sufficient in and by 
itself. 

But, even while she thus played with and rejoiced in them, 
remembrance of their owner came back to her, his maiming, as 
against their perfection of finish, the lamentable disparity between 
his physical equipment and theirs. Honoria's expression lost its 
nonchalant gaiety. She pushed her gentle, equine comrades 
away to left and right, not that they ceased to please but that 
the human problem and the tragedy of it once more became 
dominant. She walked on across the paddock rapidly, while the 
fillies, forming up behind her, followed in single file treading a 
sinuous pathway through the grass, the foremost one still push- 
ing its black muzzle, now and again, under her elbow and 
nibbling insinuatingly at her empty jacket pockets. — If only that 
horrible misfortune had not befallen Richard Calmady! If — 
if — But then, had it not befallen him, would he ever have been 
excited to so admirable eflbrt, would he ever have attained so 
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absorbing and vigorous a personality as he actually had ? Again 
her thought turned on itself, to provocation of momentary im- 
patience. — Honoria unfastened the second padlock with a return 
of her former decision. There were conclusions she wished in- 
stinctively to avoid, from which she instinctively desired escape. 
She forced aside the all-too-aflfectionate, bay filly who crowded 
upon her, shot back the bar of the gate and relocked it. Then, 
once again, she kissed the pretty beast on the forehead as it 
stretched its neck over the top of the gate. 

"Good-bye, dear lass," she said. "Win your races and, 
when the time comes, drop foals as handsome as yourself; and 
thank your stars you're under orders, and so have small chance 
to muddle your affairs — as with your good looks, my dear, you 
most assuredly would, like all the rest of us." 

With whidi excellent advice she swung away down the last 
twenty yards of the avenue and out on to the roadway of the 
red-brick and freestone bridge. Here in the open, above the 
water, the air was sensibly firesher. From the paddock the 
deserted fillies whinnied to her. The voices of the harvesters 
came cheerily from the comland. The men sat in the blond 
stubble, backed by a range of upstanding sheaves. The women, 
bright in those frail blues, clear pinks, and lilacs, knelt serving 
their meal. She of the black bodice stood apart, her hands 
upon her hips, looking towards the bridge and its solitary 
occupant The tan-and-white spotted dog ran to and fro chasing 
field-mice and yapped. The baby-children staggered after it, 
uttering excited squeakings and cries. The lower doud had 
parted in the west^ disclosing an upper stratum of pale gold, 
which widened upward and outward as the minutes passed. 
Save immediately below, in the shadow of the bridge, this found 
reflection in the water, overlaying it as with the blond of the 
stubble and warmer tones of the sheaves. Honoria sat down 
sideways on the coping of the parapet She watched the moor- 
hens, dark of plumage, a splash of fiery orange on their jaunty 
little heads, swim out with restless, jerky motion from the edge 
of the reed-beds and break up the shining surface with diverging 
lines of rippling, brown shadow. In the shade cast by the 
bridge, trout rose at the dancing gnats and flies. She could see 
them rush upward through the brown water. Sometimes they 
leapt clear of it, exposing their silver bellies, pink-spotted sides, 
and the olive-green of their backs. They dropped again with a 
flop, and rings circled outward from the place of their disappear- 
ing. 

All this Honoria saw, but dreamily, pensively. She realised. 
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as never before, that, much as she might love this piaoe and the 
life of it, she was a guest only, a pilgrim and sojourner. The 
absoluteness of her own independence ceased to please. — ** Me 
this unchartered freedom tries." As she quoted the line^ 
Honoria smiled. These were, indeed, new aspects of herself 1 
Where would they carry her, both in thought and in action? It 
was a little alarming to contemplate that And then her pen- 
siveness increased, a strange nostalgia taking her — amounting 
almost to physical pain — for that same but-half-disclosed glory, 
that same new and very exquisite fulness of life, apprehension 
of which had lately been vouchsafed to her. If she could 
remain very still and undistiu-bed, if she could empty her 
consciousness of all else, bend her whole will to an act at once 
of determination and of reception, perhaps, it would be given 
her clearly to see and understand. The idealist, the mystic^ 
were very present in Honoria just then. She fixed her ejres 
upon the shining surface of the water. A conviction grew upon 
her that, could she mountain a certain mental and emotional 
equilibrium, something of permanent and very vital importance 
must take place. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps upon the gravel of the road- 
way. She started, turned deliberately, holding in check the 
agitation which possessed her, to find herself confronted by 
the tall, pre-eminently modern and mundane figure of Ludovic 
Quayle. Honoria gave herself a little shake of uncontrollable 
impatience. For less than twopence-halfpenny she could have 
given the very gentlemanlike intruder a shake too ! He let her 
down with a bump, so to speak, from regions mysterious and 
supernal, to regions altogether social and of this world worldly. 
And yet she knew that such feelings were not a little hard and 
unjust as entertained towards |X)or Mr. Quayle. 

The young man, in any case, was happily ignorant of having 
offended. He sauntered out on to the bridge, hat in hand, his 
head a trifle on one side, his long neck directed slightly forward, 
his expression that of polite and intimate amusement — but 
whether amusement at his own, or his fellow-creatures' expense, 
it would have been difficult to declare. 

At last, I find you, my dear Miss St. Quentin,'' he said. 
And I have sought for you as for lost treasure. Forgive a 
biblical form of address — a reminiscence merely of my father's 
morning ministrations to my unmarried sisters, the footmen, and 
the maids. He reads them the most surprising little histories at 
times, which make me positively blush ; but that's a detail. To 
account for my invasion of your idyllic solitude — I learned 
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incidentally you proposed coming here from Ormiston this week. 
I thought I would venture on an early attempt to find you. But 
I drew the house blank, though assisted by Winter — the terrace 
also blank. Then from the troco-ground I beheld that which 
looked promising, coquetting with Dickie's yearlings. So I 
followed on to know — my father and the maids again — followed 
on to — to my reward." 

Mr. Quayle stood directly in front of her. He spoke with 
admirable urbanity, yet with even greater rapidity than usual. 
His beautifully formed mouth pursed itself up between the 
sentences, with that effect of indulgent superiority which was at 
once so attractive and so excessively provoking. But, for all 
that, Honoria perceived that for once in his life the young man 
was distinctly, not to say acutely, nervous. 

"The reward will be limited I'm afraid," she replied, "for 
my temper is unaccountably out of sorts this afternoon." 

" And, if one may make bold to inquire, why out of sorts, 
dear Miss St Quentin ?" 

He sat down on the parapet near her, crossed his legs, and 
fell to nursing his left knee. The woman of the black bodice 
went up across the pale stubble to her companions. She talked 
to them, nodding her head in the direction of the bridge. 

" I have promised to do a certain thing, and, having promised, 
of course I must do it" 

Honoria looked away towards the harvesters up there among 
the gold of the com. 

"And yet, now I have committed myself, thinking it over I 
find I dislike doing it warmly." 

"The statement of the case is just a trifle vague," Mr. Quayle 
remarked. " But — if one may brave a suggestion — supersede a 
first duty by a second and, of course, a greater. With a little exer- 
cise of imagination, a little goodwill, a little assistance from a true 
friend thrown in perhaps, it is generally quite possible to manage 
that, I think." 

" And you are prepared to play the part of the true friend ?" 

" Undoubtedly.^' 

" Then go to Cairo for the winter with Evelyn Tobermory. 
You must take no low gowns — ah ! poor little soul, it is pathetic, 
though — she's forbidden to wear them. And — let me stay here," 
Honoria said. 

Ludovic gazed at his hands as they clasped his knee, then he 
looked sideways at his companion. 

" Here, meaning — meaning Brockhurst, dear Miss St 
Quentin?" he asked very sweeUy. 
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k an eaoeOent lirtae. Tbe remaik b not a vfaollf ordinal ooe^ 
bot it cocces in handy jost nov, all the same* 

Tbe jocng ladj's bead wtxst np. She was disp l favd - 
Tamxr^ sdtmLjs, she leaned both haiodsoo the stonework and 
stared down inzo the water. Bat ^leedilj she repe nt ed. 

''See how the fish rise,* she said. "It leaDj is a pi^ one 
hasn't a fiy-r od.* 

'^I was under the impression joa once told me that yon 
objected to taking life, except in scifdefeixDe or for purposes of 
commissariat. The troat wooki almost certainly be muddj. 
And I am quite onconsdoos of being eiposed to anj dai^er — at 
least from the trout." 

Miss St. Quentin kept her eyes fixed upon the water. 

** I told jou my temper was out of sor^" she said. 

''Is that a warning?" Ludovic inquired, with the utmost 
mildness. 

Honoria was busy feelii^ in her jacket pockets. At the 
bottom of them a few crumbs remained. She emptied these oo 
to the surface of the water, by the simple expedient of turning 
the p>ockets inside out. 

" I know nothing about warnings," she said. " I state a 
plain fact. You can make of it what you please." 

The young man rose leisurely from his place, sauntered 
across the roadway, and stood with his back to her, looking down 
the valley. The harvesters, their meal finished, moved away 
towards the farther side of the great cornfield. The women 
followed them slowly, gleaning as they went It was very quiet 
And again there came to Honoria that ache of longing for the 
but-half-disclosed glory and fulness of life. It was there, an 
actuality^-could she but find it, had she but the courage and 
the wit 'ITien, from the open moorland beyond the park palings 
came the sound of horses trotting sharply. Ludovic Quayle 
turned and recrossed the road. He smiled, but his superfine 
manner, his effect of slight impertinence were, for the moment, 
in alKjyance. 

"Miss St Quentin," he said, **what is the use of fencing any 
longer ? 1 have done that which I engaged to do, namely dis- 
played the patience of innumerable asses. And — if I may be 
I)ardoncd mentioning such a thing — the years pass. Really they 
do. And I seem to get no forwarder ! My position becomes 
slightly ludicrous." 

" I know it, I know it," Honoria cried penitently. 
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" That I am ludicrous ? " 

*' No, no," she protested, '' that I have been unreasonable and 
traded on your forbearance, that I have done wrong in allow- 
ing you to wait" 

" That you could not very well help," he said, " since I chose 
to wait. And, indeed, I greatly preferred waiting as long as 
there seemed to be a hope there was something — anything, in 
short — to wait for." 

"Ah! but that is precisely what I have never been sure 
about myself — whether there really was anything to wait for 
or not" 

She sat straight on the coping of the parapet again. Her 
face bore the most engaging expression. There was a certain 
softness in her aspect to-day. She was less of a youth, a comrade, 
so it seemed to Mr. Quayle, more distinctly, more consciously a 
woman. But now, to the sound of trotting horse -hoofs was 
added that of wheels. With a clang the lodge-gates were thrown 
open. 

" And are you still uncertain ? In the back of your mind is 
there still a trifle of doubt ? — If so, give me the benefit of it," the 
young man pleaded, half laugliingly, half brokenly. 

A carriage passed under the grey archway of the red-brick 
and freestone lodges. Rapidly it came on down the wide, 
smooth, string-coloured road — a space of neatly kept turf on 
either side — under the shade of the heavy -foliaged elm trees* 
Mr. Quayle glanced at it, and paused with raised eyebrows. 

"I call you to witness that I do not swear, dear Miss St 
Quentin, though men have been known to become blasphemous 
on slighter provocation than this," he said. " However, the 
rather violently-approaching interruption will be soon over, I 
hope and believe ; since the driving is that of Richard Calmady 
of Brockhurst when his temper, like your ovni, being some- 
what out of sorts, he, as Jehu the son of Nimshi of old — my 
father's morning ministrations to the maids again — driveth 
furiously." 

Then, with an air of humorous resignation, his mouth work- 
ing a little, his long neck directed forward as hi mildly surprised 
inquiry, he stood watching the approaching mail-phaeton. The 
wheels of it made a hollow rumbling, the tramp of the horses was 
impetuous, the pole-chains rattled, as it swung out on to the bridge 
and drew up. The grooms whipped down and ran round to the 
horses' heads. And these stood, a little extended, still and 
rigid as of bronze, the red of their open nostrils and the 
silver mounting of their harness very noticeable. Lady Calmady 
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called to Mr. Quayle. The young man passed roand at the 
IxEick of the carriage, and, standing on the Un side of the load- 

way, talked with her. 

Honoria St. Quentin remained sitting on the parapet of the 
bridge. 

A singular disinclination to risk any movement had come 
upon her. Not the present situation in relation to Ludoric 
Quayle, but that other situation of the but-half-disdosed gloiy, 
the new and exquisite fulness of life, oppressed her, penetratiiig 
her whole being to the point of physical weakness. Question- 
ingly, yet with entire unself-consciousness, she looked up at 
Richard Calmady. And he, from the exalted height of the driving- 
seat, looked down at her. A dark, cloth rug was wrapped tight 
round him from the waist downward. It concealed the h^h 
driving-iron against which his feet rested. It concealed the strap 
which steadied him in his place. His person appeared finely 
proportioned. His head and face were surprisingly handsome 
seen thus from below — though it must be conceded the expres- 
sion of the latter was very far from angelic 

" You were well advised to stay at home, Honoria," he said 
There was a grating tone in his voice. 

'* The function was even more distmguished for dulness than 
you expected ? " 

"On the contrary, it was not in the least dull It was 
actively objectionable, ingeniously unpleasant. Whereas this "— 

His face softened a little. He glanced at the golden water 
and comland, the lush green of the paddock, the rich, massive 
colouring of woodland and sky. Honoria glanced at it likewise, 
and, so doing, rose to her feet That nostalgia of things new 
and glorious ached in her. Yet the pain of it had a strange and 
intimate charm, making it unlike any pain she had ever yet felt 
It hurt her very really, it made her weak, yet she would not have 
had it cease. 

" Yes, it is all very lovely, isn't it ? " she said. 

She laid her hand on the folded leather of the carriage hood. 
Again she looked up. 

" It is a good deal to have this — always — your own, to come 
back to, Richard." 

She spoke sadly, almost unwillingly. Dickie did not answer, 
but he looked down, a certain violence and energy very evident 
in him, his blue eyes hard, and, in the depth of them, desolate 
as the sky of a winter night Calmly, yet in a way desperately 
as those who dare inquiry beyond the range of permitted human 
speech, the young man and woman looked at one another. Lady 
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Calmadjr's sweet voice, meanwhile, went on in kindly question. 
Ludovic Quayle's in well-placed, slightly elaborate answer. The 
near horse threw back its head and the < pole-chains rattled 
smartly. — Honoria's lips parted, but the words, if words indeed 
there were, died in her throat She raised her hands, as though 
putting a tangible and actual presence away from her. She did 
not change colour; but for the moment her delicate features 
appeared thickened, as by a rush of blood. She was almost plain. 
Yet the effect was inexpressibly touching. It was as though she 
had received some mysterious injury which she was dumb, incap- 
able to express. She let her hands drop at her sides, turned 
away and walked to the far end of the bridge. 

Suddenly Richard's voice came to her, aggressive, curt 

" Look out, Ludovic — stand clear of the wheel." 

The horses sprang forward, the grooms scrambled up at the 
back, and the carriage swung away from the brightness of the 
open to the gloom of the avenue and up the long hiU to the house. 

Mr. Quayle contemplated it for a minute or so. Then, with an 
air of amused toleration, he followed Miss St Quentin across the 
bridge. 

" Poor, dear Dickie Calmady, poor, dear Dickie ! " he said. 
" He attempts the impossible. Fails to attain it — as a matter of 
course ; and, meanwhile, misses the possible — equally as a matter 
of course. It is all very magnificent, no doubt, but it is also not a 
little uncomfortable, at times, for other people. — However that 
trifle of criticism is, after all, beside the mark. Now that the 
whirlwind has ceased. Miss St. Quentm, may the still, small voice 
of my own affairs presume to majke itsdf " — 

But there he stopped abruptly. 

"My dear friend," he asked in quick anxiety, "what is the 
matter ? Pardon me, but what on earth has happened to you ? " 

For Honoria leaned both elbows on the low, carved pillar 
terminating the masonry of the parapet She covered her face 
with her hands. And, incontestably, she shuddered queerly from 
head to foot 

" Wait half a second," she said, in a stifled voice. " It's 
nothing — Fm all right." 

Slowly she rais^ herself, and took a long breath. Then she 
turned to her faithful lover, showing him a brave, if somewhat 
drawn and tired, countenance. 

" Ludovic," she said gently, " don't, don't please let us talk 
any more about all that. And don't, I entreat you, wait any 
longer. If there was any uncertainty, if there was a doubt in the 
back of my mind, it's gone. Forgive me — ^this must sound brutal 
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— but there is no more doubt I can't marry you. I am sony, 
horribly sorry — for you have been as charming to me as a man 
could be — but I shall never be able to marry you." 

Mr. Quayle's expression retained its sweetness, even its effect 
of amusement, though his lips quivered, and his eyelids were a 
little red. 

" I do not come up to the requirements of the grand passion ? " 
he said. " Alas ! poor me " — 

" No, no, it isn't that," Honoria protested. 

" Ah, then," — he paused, with an air of extraordinary intelli- 
gence — " perhaps someone else does ? " 

" Yes," she said simply, " I don't like it, but it's there, and 
so I've got to go through with it — someone else does." 

" In that case it is indeed hopeless 1 I give it up," he cried. 

He moved aside and stood gazing at the rising trout in the 
golden-brown water. Then he raised his head sharply, as in 
obedience to a thought suddenly occurring to him, and gazed at 
Brockhurst House. The brightness of the western sky found 
reflection in its many windows. A noble cheerfulness seemed to 
pervade it, as it crowned the hillside amid its gardens and hi- 
ranging woods. 

" By all that's " — Mr. Quayle began. But he repressed the 
exclamation, and his expression was wholly friendly as he returned 
to Miss St. Quentin. 

" Good-bye," he said. — " I am glad, honestly glad, you have 
found the grand passion, though the object of it can't, in the first 
blush of the affair, be altogether persona grata to myself. But, 
to show that really I have a little root of magnanimity in me, I 
am quite prepared to undertake a winter at Cairo, plus Evelyn 
Tobermory and minus low dresses, if that will enable you to stay 
on here — I mean in England— of course." 

He pursed up his beautiful mouth, he carried his head on 
one side with the liveliest effect of provocation, as he held the 
young lady's hand while bidding her farewell. 

"Out of my heart I hope you will be very happy," he 
said. 

"I shall never be anything but Honoria St Quentin," she 
answered rather hastily. Then she softened, forgiving him. — 
**Oh ! why," she said, "why will you make me quarrel with you 
just now, just at the last ? " 

" Because — because " — Mr. Quayle's voice broke, though his 
superior smile remained to him. — " I think I will not prolong the 
interview," he said. "To be frank with you, dear Miss St 
Quentin, I am about as miserable as is consonant with com- 
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plete sanity and excellent health. I do not propose to blow my 
brains out, but I think — yes, thanks — you appreciate the desira- 
bility of that course of action too ? — I think it is about time I 
went" 



CHAPTER X 

CONCERNING A DAY OF HONEST WA&FABR AND A SUNSET 
HA&BINGER NOT OF THE NIGHT BUT OF THE DAWN 

THAT episode, upon the bridge spanning the Long Water, 
brought Richard would-be saint, Richard pilgrim along 
the great white road which leads onward to Perfection, into lively 
collision with Richard the natural man, not to mention Richard 
the '*wild bull in a net" These opposing forces engaged battle, 
with the consequence that the carriage horses took the hill at a 
rather breakneck pace. Not that Dickie touched them, but that, 
he being vibrant, they felt his mood down the length of the reins 
and responded to it 

" Ludovic need hardly have been in such a prodigious hurry," 
he broke out " He might have allowed one a few days' grace. 
It was a defect of taste to come over immediately ; but then all 
that family's taste is liable to lapses." 

Promptly he repented, ashiuned both of his anger and such 
self-revealing expression of it 

" I daresay it's all for the best though. Better a thing should 
be nipped in the bud than in the blossom. And this puts it all 
on a right footing. One might easily drift into depending too 
much upon Honoria. I own I was dangerously near doing that 
this spring. I don't mind telling you so now, mother, because 
this, you see, disposes finally of the matter." 

His voice contended oddly with the noise of the wheels, rattle 
of the pole-chains, pounding of the hoofs of the pulling horses. 
The sentences came to I^dy Calmady's ears disjointed, diffi- 
cult to follow and interpret Therefore she answered slightly at 
random. 

" My dearest, I could have kept her longer in the spring if I 
had only known," she said, a disquieting suspicion of lost oppor- 
tunity assailing her. *' But, from certain things which you said, I 
thought you preferred our being alone." 

'* So I did. I wanted her to go because I wanted her to stay. 
Do you see ? " 

" Ah, yes I I see," Katherine replied. And at that moment, 
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it must be conceded, her sentiments were not ocmspiciioiiiil^ 
pacific towards her devoted adherent, Mr. Quayle. 

"We've a good many interests in common," Dickie went on^ 
" and there seemed a chance of one's settling down into a rather 
charming friendship with her. It was a beguiling prospect And, 
for that very reason, it was best she should depart. The prospect, 
in all its b^uilingness, renewed itself to-day after luncheon." — 
He paused, handling the plunging horses. — "And so^ alter all, 
Ludovic shall be redconed welcome ; for, as I say, I might have 
come to depend on her. And one's a fool — I ought to have learnt 
that salutaiy lesson by this time — a rank fool, to depend on any- 
body or anything, save oneself, simply and solely oneselP' — his tone 
softened — " and upon you, most dear and long-suffering mother. 
— Therefore the dream of friendship goes overboard along with all 
the rest of one's little illusions. Aiid every illusion one rids one- 
self of is so much to the good. It lightens the ship. It lessens 
the chances of foundering. Clearly it is so much pure gain." 

That evening, pleading — ^unexampled occurrence in her case — 
a headache as excuse. Miss St Quentin did not put in an 
appearance at dinner. Nor did Richard put in an appearance 
at breakfast next morning. At an early hour he had received 
a communication earnestly requesting his presence at the 
Westchurch Infirmary. His mission promised to be a melan- 
choly one, yet he was not sorry for the demand made by it upon 
his time and thought For, notwithstanding the philosophic 
tone he had adopted with Lady Calmady in speaking of that 
friendship which, if not nipped in the bud, might have reached 
perils of too luxuriant blossoming, the would-be saint and the 
natural man, the pilgrim on the highroad to Perfection and that 
very inconvenient animal "the wild bull in a net," kept up 
warfare within Richard Calmady. They were hard at it even 
yet, when, in the fair freshness of the September morning — the 
grasses and hedge-fruit, the wild flowers, and low-growing, tangled 
coppices by the roadside, still heavy with dew — he drove over 
to Westchurch. The day was bright, with flying cloud and a 
westerly breeze. The dust was laid, and the atmosphere, cleared 
by the storm of the preceding afternoon, had a smack of autumn 
in it It was one of those delicious, yet distracting, days when 
the sea calls, and when whosoever loves sea-faring grows restless, 
must seek movement, seek the open, strain his eyes towards the 
margin of the land — be the coast-line never so far distant — tor- 
mented by desire for sight of the blue water, and the strong and 
naked joys of the mighty ridge and furrow where go the gallant 
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With the upspringing of the wind at dawn, that calling of the 
sea had made itself heard to Richard. At first it suggested only 
the practical temptation of putting the Reprieve into commission, 
and engaging Lady Calmady to go forth with him on a three or 
four months' cruise. But that, as he speedily convinced himself^ 
was but a pitifully cheap expedient, a shirking of voluntariljr 
assumed responsibility, a childish cheating of discontent, rather 
than an honestly attempted cure of it. If cure was to be achieved, 
the canker must be excised, boldly cut out, not overlaid mereljr 
by some trifle of partially concealing plaster. For he knew well 
enough, as all sea-lovers know — ^and, as he drove through the 
dappled sunlight and shadow, frankly admitted — that though the 
sea itself very actually and really called, yet its calling was the 
voice and symbol of much over and above itself. For in it 
speaks the eternal necessity of going forward, that hunger and 
thirst for the absolute and ultimate which drives every human 
creature whose heart and soul and intellect are truly animate. 
And to him, just now, it spoke more particularly of ^e natural 
instincts of his manhood — of ambition, of passion, of headlong 
desire of sensation, excitement, adventure, of just all that, in 
fact, which he had forsworn, had agreed with himself to cast 
aside and forget And, thinking of this, suspicion assailed him 
that forswearing had been slightly insincere and perfunctory. 
He accused himself of nourishing the belief that giving he would 
also receive, — and that in kind, — ^while that any sacrifice which he 
offered would be returned to him doubled in value. Casting his 
bread upon the waters, he accused himself of having expected to 
find it, not '' after many days," but immediately — a full baker's 
dozen ready to hand in his pocket His motives had not been 
wholly pure. Actually, though not at the time consciously, he 
had essayed to strike a bargain with the Almighty. 

Just as he reached the top of the long, straight hill leading- 
down into Westchurch, Richard arrived at these unflattering 
conclusions. On either side the road, upon the yellow surface of 
which the sunlight played through the tossing leaves of the plane 
trees, were villas of very varied and hybrid styles of architecture. 
They were, for the most part, smothered in creepers, and set in 
gardens gay with blossom. Below lay the sprawling, red-brick 
town, blotted with purple shadow. A black canal meandered 
through the heart of it, crossed by mean, humpbacked bridges. 
The huge, amorphous buildings of its railway station — engine 
sheds, goods warehouses, trailing of swiftly dispersed white 
smoke — the grime and clamour of all that, its factory buildings 
and tall chimneys, were very evident, as were the pale towers of 
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its churches. And beyond the ugly, pushing, industrial oommoD- 
place of it, striking a very different note, the blue ribbon of the 
still youthful Thames, backed by high-lying chalk-lands ftii^ed 
with hanging woods, traversed a stretch of flat, green meadows. 
Richard's eyes rested upon the scene absently, since thought just 
now had more empire over him than any outward seeing. For he 
perceived that he must cleanse himself yet further of self-seeking. 
Those words, " if thou wilt be perfect sell that thou hast and 
give to the poor, and follow thou me," have not a material and 
objective significance merely. They deal with each personal 
desire, even the apparently most legitimate ; with each indulgence 
of personal feeling, even the apparently most innocent; with 
the inward attitude and the atmosphere of the mind even more 
closely than with outward action and conduct And so Richard 
reached the conclusion that he must strip himself yet nearer to 
the bone. He must digest the harsh truth that virtue is its own 
reward in the sense that it is its only reward, and must look for 
nothing beyond that. He had grown slack of late, seduced by 
visions of pleasant things permitted most men but to him 
forbidden; and wearied, too, by the length of the way and 
inevitable monotony of it now first heat of enthusiasm had 
evaporated. Well — it was all very simple. He must just 
re-dedicate himself. And in this stem and chastened frame of 
mind he drove through the bustle of the country town — Saturday, 
market day, its streets unusually alive — nodding to an acquaint- 
ance here and there in passing, two or three of his tenant 
farmers, Mr. Cathcart of Newlands in on county business, 
Goodall the octogenarian miller from Parson's Holt, and 
Lemuel Image the brewer, bursting out of an obviously new suit 
of very showy tweeds. Then, at the main door of the Infirmary, 
helped by the stalwart, hospital porter, he got down from the 
dog-cart ; and subsequently — raked by curious eyes, saluted by 
hardly repressed tittering from the out-patients waiting en queue 
for admission to the disp>ensary — he made his slow way along the 
bare, vaultlike, stone passage to the accident ward, in the far 
corner of which a bed was shut off from the rest by an arrange- 
ment of screens and of curtains. 

And it was in the same chastened frame of mind that, some 
four or five hours later, Richard entered the dining-room at 
Brockhurst The two ladies had nearly finished luncheon and 
were about to rise from the table. Lady Calmady greeted him 
very gladly ; but abstained from inquiry as to his doings or from 
comment on the lateness of the hour, since experience had long 
ago taught her that of all known animals man is the one of whom 
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it is least profitable for woman to ask questions. Dickie was here 
at home, alive, intact, her eyes were rejoiced by the sight of him, 
that was sufficient If he had anything to tell her, no doubt he 
would tell it later. For the rest, she had something to tell him ; 
but that too must wait until time and circumstance were pro- 
pitious, since the conveying of it involved delicate diplomacies. 
It must be handled lightly. For the life of her she must 
avoid all appearance of eagerness, all appearance of attaching 
serious importance to the communication. Lady Calmady had 
learned, this morning, that Honona St. Quentin did not propose 
to marry Ludovic Quayle. The young lady, whose charming 
nonchalance was curiously in eclipse to-day, had given her to 
understand so much ; but very briefly, the subject evidently being 
rather painful to her. She was silent and a little distrait ; but 
she was also very gentle, displaying a disposition to follow 
Katherine about wherever she went, and a pretty zeal in doing 
small odd jobs for her. Katherine was touched and tenderly 
amused by her manner, which was as that of a charming child 
coveting assurance that it need not be ashamed of itself, and that 
it has not really done anything naughty 1 But Katherine sighed too, 
watching this strong, graceful, capable creature; for, if things 
had been otherwise with Dickie, how thankfully she would have 
given the keeping of his future into this woman's hands. She 
had ceased to be jealous even of her son's love. Gladly, 
gratefully, would she have shared that love, accepting the secoiid 
place, if only — but lul that was beyond possibility of hope. 
Still the friendship of which he had spoken somewhat bitterly 
yesterday — poor darling — remained. Ludovic Quayle's preten- 
sions — she felt very pitifully towards that accomplished gentleman, 
all his good qualities had started into high relief — but, his 
pretensions no longer barring the way to that friendship, she 
pledged herself to work for the promotion of it Dickie was 
too severe in self-repression, was over-strained in stoicism ; and, 
ignoring the fact that in his fixity of purpose, his exaggerations 
of self-abnegation, he proved himself very much her own son, she 
determined secretly, cautiously, lovingly, to combat all that 

It was, therefore, with warm satisfaction that, as Honoria was 
about to rise from the table, she observed Richard emerge, in a 
degree, firom his abstraction, and heard him say : — 

" You told me you'd like to ride over to Farley this afternoon 
and see the home for my crippled people. Are you too tired 
after your headache, or do you still care to go ? " 

''Oh 1 I'm not tired, thanks," Honoria answered Then she 
hesitated; and Richardy looking at her, was aware, as on the 
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bridge yesterday, of a sudden and singular thickening of 
features, which, while marring her beauty, rendered her as| 
strangely pathetic, as of one who sustains some mysterious h 
And to him it seemed, for the moment, as though both t 
hurt and the infliction of it bore subtle relation to him! 
Common sense discredited the notion as unpermissibly fanta< 
still it influenced and softened his manner. 

" But you know you are looking frightfully done up youn 
Richard," she went on, with a charming air of half-reluci 
protest. " Isn't he. Cousin Katherine ? Are you sure you w 
to ride this afternoon ? Please don't go out just on my accoui 

" Oh ! I'm right enough," he answered. " Fd infinitely rat 
go out." 

He pushed back his chair and reached down for his cnitcl 
Still the fantastic notion that, all unwittingly, he had been gu 
of doing Honoria some strange injury, clung to him. 
was sensible of the desire to offer reparation. This made I 
more communicative than he would otherwise have been. 

"I saw a man die this morning — that's all," he said. 
know it's stupid; but one can't help it, it knocks one ab 
a bit. You see he didn't want to die, poor fellow, though, C 
knows, he'd little enough to live for — or to live with, for t 
matter." 

" Your factory hand ? " Honoria asked. 

Richard slipped out of his chair and stood upright. 

" Yes, my factory hand," he answered. " Dear, old Kr 
was fearfully savage about it. He was so tremendously keen 
the case, and made sure of pulling him through. But the i> 
boy had been sliced up a little too thoroughly." — Rich 
paused, smiling at Honoria. " So all one could do was to 
with him just as far as is permitted out into the great silen 
and then — then come home to luncheon. The home at Far 
loses its point, rather, now he is dead. Still there are oth< 
plenty of others, enough to satisfy even Knott's greed of rivet; 
broken human crockery. — Oh yes ! I shall enjoy riding o\ 
if you are still good to come. Four o'clock — that'll suit yo 
I'll order the horses." 

And so, in due course, the two rode forth together into t 
brightness of the September afternoon. The sea still callc 
but Dickie's ears were deaf to all dangerous allurements a 
excitations resident in that calling. It had to him, just nc 
only the pensive charm of a far-away melody, which, though 
doubt of great and immediate import to others, had ceased 
be any concern of his. Beside the deathbed in the hospi 
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ward he had renewed his vows, and the efficaqr of that renewal 
was very present with him. It made for repose. It laid the 
evil spirit of defiance, of self-consciousness, of humiliation, so 
often obtaining in his intercourse with women — a spirit begotten 
by the perpetual prick of his deformity, and in part, too, by his 
determined adoption of the ascetic attitude in regard to the 
affections. He was spent by the emotions of the morning, but 
that also made for repose. For the time being devils were 
cast out. He was tranquil, yet exalted. His eyes had a 
smile in them, as though they looked beyond the limit of things 
transitory and material into the regions of the Pure Idea, where 
the eternal values are disclosed and Peace has her dwelling. 
And, precisely because of all this, he could take Honoria's presence 
lightly, be chivalrously solicitous of her entertainment and well- 
being, and talk to her with greater freedom than ever heretofore. 
He ceased to be on his guard with her because, in good truth, it 
seemed to him there ceased to be anything to guard against. 
For the time being, at all events, he had got to the other side 
of all that ; and so she and his relation to her, had become part 
of that charming but far-away melody which was no concern 
of his — though mighty great and altogether worthy concern of 
others, of Ludovic Quayle, for example. — And in his present 
tranquil humour he could listen to the sweetness of that melody 
ungrudgingly. It was pleasant. He could enjoy it without 
envy, though it was none of his. 

But to Honoria's seeing it must be owned, matters shaped 
themselves very differently. For the usually unperturbed, the 
chaste and fearless soul of her endured violent assaults, violent 
commotions, the origin of which she but partially understood. 
And these Richard's frankness, his courteous, in some sort 
brotherly, good-fellowship, served to intensify rather than allay. 
The feeUng of the noble horse under her, the cool, westerly wind 
in her face, went to brace her nerves, and restore the self- 
possession, courage of judgment, and clearness of thought, which 
had been lacking to her during the past twenty-four hours. 
Nevertheless she rode as through a but-newly-discovered country, 
familiar objects displaying alien aspects, familiar phases 
assuming unlooked-for significance, a something challenging and 
fateful meeting her everywhere. The whole future seemed to 
hang in the balance : and she waited, dreading yet longing, to 
see the scale turn. 

This afternoon the harvesters were carrying the com. Red- 
painted waggons, drawn by sleek, heavy-made, cart-horses, crawled 
slowly across the blond stubble. It was pretty to see the rusty- 
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gold sheaves tossed up from the shining prongs of the pitdh 
forks on to the mountainous load. Honoria and RKhud 
watched this, a little minute, from the grass-ride bofdering tiie 
roadway beneath the elms. Next came the high-lying moorlmd, 
beyond the lodges. The fine-leaved heath was thick with led- 
purple blossom. Patches of dusky heather were frosted with 
dainty pink. Spikes of genista and beds of needle-furze shoved 
sharply yellow, vividly green, and a fringe of blue f^mpannlt, 
with frail, quivering bells, outlined all open spaces. The fice 
of the land had been washed by the rain. It shone with in 
inimitable cleanliness, as though consciously happy in relief 
from all soil of dust And it was here, the open countiy 
stretching afar on all sides, that Dickie began talking, not, as 
at first, in desultory fashion, but of matters nearly pertaining and 
closely interesting to himself. 

" Vou know,'' he said, as they walked the horses quietly, 
neck to neck, along the moorland road, "I don't go in for 
system-making or for reforms on any big scale. That doesn't 
come within my province. I must leave that to politicians and 
to men who are in the push of the world. I admire it I rejoice 
in the hot-headed, narrow-brained, whole-hearted agitator, who 
believes that his system adopted, his reform carried through, the 
whole show will instantly be put straight Such faith is very 
touching." 

"And the reformer has sometimes done some little good 
after all," Honoria commented. 

"Of course he has," Dickie agreed. "Only as a rule, poor 
dear, he can't be contented but that his special reform should 
be the final one, that his system should be the universal panacea. 
And in point of fact no reform is final this side of death, and 
no panacea is universal, save that which the Maker of the 
Universe chooses to work out — is working out now, if we could 
any way grasp it — through the slow course of u'mumbered ages. 
Let the reformer do all he can, but don't let him turn sour 
because his pet reform, his pet system, sinks away and is 
swallowed up in the great sea of things — sea of human progress, 
if you like. Every system is bound to prove too small, every 
reform ludicrously inadequate — be it never so radical — because 
material conditions are perpetually changing, while man in his 
mental, emotional and physical aspects remains always precisely 
the same." 

They passed from the breezy upland into the high-banked 
lane which, leading downwards, joins the great London and 
Portsmouth Road just beyond Farley Row. 
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''And — and that is where I come in 1 '' Richard said, turning 
a little in the saddle and smiling sweet-temperedly, yet with a 
suggestion of self-mockery, upon his companion. " Just because, 
in essential respects, mankind remains — notwithstanding modi- 
fications of his environment — substantially the same, from the 
era of the P%.ntateuch to the era of the Rougon - Macquarts^ 
there must always be a lot of wreckage, of waste, and refuse 
humanity. The inau^ration of each new system, each new 
reform — religious, pohtical, educational, economic — practically 
they're all in the same boat — let alone the inevitable breakdown 
or petering out of each, necessarily produces a fresh crop of such 
waste and refuse material And in that a man like myself, who 
does not aspire to cure or to construct, but merely to alleviate 
and to pick up the pieces, finds his chance. ** 

And Honoria listened, musing — approved, enthusiasm gaining 
her ; yet protested, since, even while she admired, she rebelled a 
little on his account, and for his sake. 

"But it is rather a hard life, surely, Richard," she said, 
"which you propose to yourself? Always the pieces, the thing 
broken and spoiled, never the thing in its beauty, full of promise, 
and whole ! " 

"It is less hard for me than for most," he answered, "or 
should be so. After all, I am to the manner bom — a bit of 
human wreckage m3rself, with which, but for the accident of 
wealth, things would have gone pretty badly. I used to be 
horribly scared sometimes, as a smsdl boy, thinking to what uses I 
might be put if the kindly, golden rampart ever gave." 

He became silent As for Honoria, she had neither courage 
to look at or to answer him just then. 

" And you see, I'm absolutely free," he added presently. — " I 
am alone, always shall be so. If the life is hard, I ask no one to 
share it, so I may make it what I like." 

" Oh 1 no, no — you misunderstand, Richard 1 I didn't mean 
that," Honoria cried quickly, half under her breath. 

Again he looked at her, smiling. 

" Didn't you ? All the kinder of you," he said. 

Thereupon regret, almost intolerable in its poignancy, in- 
vaded Miss St Quentin that she would have to go away, to go 
back to the world and all the foolish obtaining fashions of it ; 
that she should have to take that pre-eminently well-cushioned 
and luxurious winter's joun^ey to Caira She longed inexpres- 
sibly to remain here, to assist in these experiments made in the 
name of Holy Charity. She longed inexpressibly to— And 
there Honoria paused, even in thought Yet she glanced at the 
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young man riding beside her — at the handsome profile, still 
and set in outline, the suggestion, it was no more, of a scar 
running downward across the left cheek ; at the well-made, up- 
right, broad-shouldered figure, and then at the saddle, peaJced, 
back and front, with oddly-shaped appendages to it resembling 
old-fashioned holsters. — Ajid, as yesterday upon the bridge, the 
ache of a pain at once sweet and terrible laid hold of her, maJcing 
her queerly faint The single street, sun-covered, sleepy, empty 
save for a brewer's dray and tax-cart or two standing before the 
solid Georgian portals of the White Lion Inn, for a straggling tail 
of children bearing home small shoppings and jugs of supper 
beer, for a flock of grey geese proceeding with aggressively self- 
righteous demeanour along the very middle of the roadway and 
lowering long necks to hiss defiance at the passer-by, and for an 
old black retriever dozing peacefully beneath one of the rustling 
sycamores in front of Josiah Appleyard, the saddler's shop — all 
these, as she looked at them, became uncertain in outline, and 
reeled before Honoria's eyes. For the moment she experienced 
a difficulty in keeping steady in the saddle. But the horses still 
walked quietly, neck to neck, their shadows, and those of their 
riders growing longer, narrower, outstretched before them as the 
sun declined in the west All the future hung in the balance; 
but the scale had not turned as yet. 

Then Richard's voice took up its parable again. 

" Perhaps it's a rather fraudulently comfortable doctrine, yet 
it does strike one that the justification of disaster, in all its many 
forms, is the opportunity it affords the individualist He may use 
t for self-aggrandisement, or for self-devotion — though I rather 
shy at so showy a word as that last. However, the use he makes 
of it isn't the point What is the point, to my mind at least, is 
this — though it doesn't sound magnificent, it hardly indeed 
sounds cleanly — that whatever trade fails, whatever profession, 
thanks to the advance of civilisation, becomes obsolete, that of 
the man with the dust-cart, of the scavenger, of the sweeper, 
won't" 

Once more Richard smiled upon his companion charmingly, 
yet with something of self-mockery. 

"And so, you see, having knocked about enough to grow 
careless of niceties of prejudice, and to acquire an immense admira- 
tion for any vocation which promises permanence, I join hands 
with the dustman. In the light of science, and in that of religion 
alike, nothing really is common or unclean. And then — then, if 
you are beyond the pale in any case, as some of us are, it's a little 
too transparently cheap to be afraid of soiling " — He broke off. — 
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" Away there to the left, Honoria," he said. " You see the house ? 
The yellow-washed one, with the gables and tiled roofs — there, 
back on the slope. — Bagshaw, the Bond Street poulterer, had it 
for years. His lease ran out in the spring, and happily he didn't 
care to renew. Had bought himself an up-to-date, villa residence 
somewhere in the suburbs — Chislehurst, I believe. So I took* 
the place over. It will do for a b^inning — the small end of the 
wedge of my scavenger's business. There are over five acres of 
garden and orchard, and plenty of rooms on each floor, which 
gives good range for the disabled to move about in — and the 
stairs, only one flight, are easy. One has to think of these details. 
And — weU, the house commands a magnificent view of Gierke's 
Green, and the geese on it, than which nothing clearly can be 
more exciting ! " 

The groom rode forward and opened the gate. Before the 
square, outstanding porch Richard drew up. 

" I should like to come in with you," he said. " But you see 
it's rather a business getting ofl* one's horse, and I can't very well 
manage the stairs. So I'll wait about till you are ready. Don't 
hurry. I want you to see all the arrangements, if it doesn't bore 
you, and make suggestions. The carpenters are there, doing 
overtime. They'll let you through if the caretaker's out." 

Thus admonished, Miss St. Quentin dismounted and made 
her way into the house. A broad passage led straight through it 
The open door at the farther end disclosed a vista of box-edged 
path and flower-borders where, in gay ranks, stood tall sun- 
flowers, holly-hocks, MichaelmasKlaisies, and such like. Beyond 
was orchard, the round-headed apple-trees, bright with polished 
fruit, rising from a carpet of grass. The rooms, to left and right 
of the passage, were pleasantly sun-warmed and mellow of aspect, 
the ceilings of them crossed by massive beams. Honoria visited 
them, dutifully observant. She encountered the head carpenter, 
an acquaintance and ally during those four years so great part 
of which she had spent at Brockhurst She talked with him, 
making inquiries concerning wife, children, and trade, incident to 
such a meeting, her face very serious all the while, the skirt of 
her habit gathered up in one hand, her gait a trifle stifl* and 
measured owing to her high riding-boots. But, though she ac- 
quitted herself in all kindliness of conversation, though she 
conscientiously inspected each separate apartment, and noted the 
cheerful comeliness of orchard and garden, it must be owned 
all these remained singularly distant from her actual emotion 
and thought She was glad to be alone. She was glad to be 
away from Richard Calmady, though zealously obedient to his 
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wishes in respect of this inspection. For his prewnce becuM 
increasingly oppressive fix>m the intensity of feeling it produced 
in her, and which she was, at present, powerless to direct tonzd 
any reasonable and definite end. This rendered her tongue^ 
and, as she fancied, stupid. Her unreadiness mortified ha. 
She, usually indifferent enough to the impression she produced 
on others, was sensible of a keen desire to appear at her best She 
did in fact, so she believed, appear at her worst, slow of under* 
standing and of sympathy. — But then all the future hung in the 
balance. The scale delayed to turn. And the strain of waxtjDg 
became agitating to the point of distress. 

At last the course oif her so-dutiful survey brought her to a 
quaint, little chamber, situated immediately over the square, out- 
standing porch. It was lighted by a single, hooded window 
placed in the centre of the front wall. It was evidently designed 
for a linen room, and was in process of being fitted with shelves 
and cupboards of white pine. The floor was deep in shavings, 
long, curly, wafer-coloured, semi-transparent They rustled like 
fallen leaves when Honoria stepped among them. The air ms 
filled with the odour of them, dry and resinous as that of the fir 
forest. Ever after that odour affected Honoria with a sense of 
half-fearful joy and of impending fate. She stood in the middle 
of the quaint, little chamber. The ceiling was low. She had to 
bend her head to avoid violent contact between the central beam 
of it and the crown of her felt hat. But circumscribed though 
the space, and uncomfortable though her posture, she had an 
absurd longing to lock the door of the little room, never to come 
out, to stay here forever ! Here she was safe. But outside, on 
the threshold, stood something she dared not name. It drew 
her with a pain at once terrible and lovely. She dreaded it 
Yet once close to it, once face to face with it, she knew it would 
have her ; that it would not take no for an answer. Her pride, 
her chastity, was in arms. Was this, she wondered, what men 
and women speak of so lightly, laugh and joke about ? Was this 
love ? — To her it seemed wholly awe-inspiring. And so she clung 
strangely to the shelter of the quaint, little room with its sea of 
rustling, resinous shavings. On the other side the door of it 
waited that momentous decision which would cause the scale to 
turn. Yet the minutes passed. To prolong her absence became 
impossible. 

Just then there was a movement below, a crunching of the 
gravel, as though of a horse growing restless, impatient of 
standing. Honoria moved forward, opened the window, pushing 
back the casement against a cluster of late-blossoming, red roses. 
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I the petals of which floated slowly downward describing fluttering 

I circles. Richard Calmady was just below. Honoria called to 

i him. 

c " I am coming, Richard, I am coming 1 " she said. 

r He turned in the saddle and looked up at her smiling — a 

smile at once courageous and resigned. Yet, notwithstanding 
that smile, Honoria once again discovered in his eyes the chill 
desolation and homelessness of the sky of the winter night 
Then the scale turned, turned at last ; for that same lovely pain 
grew lovelier, more desirable than any possibility of ease, until 
such time as that desolation should pass, that homelessness be 
cradled to content in some sure harbourage. — Here was the 
thing given her to do, and she must do it 1 She would risk all to 
win alL And, with that decision, her serenity and freedom of 
soul returned. The white light of a noble self-devotion, reck- 
less of self-spending, reckless of consequence, the joy of a great 
giving, illuminated her face. 

As to Richard, he, looking up at her, though ignorant of her 
purpose, misreading the cause of that inspired aspect, still 
thought he had never witnessed so graciously gallant a sight 
The nymph whom he had first known, who had baffled and 
crossed him, was here still, strong, untamed, elusive, remote. 
But a woman was here too, of finest fibre, faithful and loyal, 
capable of undying tenderness, of an all-encircling and heroic love. 
Then the desires of the natural man stirred somewhat in Richard, 
just because — paradox though it undoubtedly was — she provoked 
less the carnal, perishing passion of the flesh, than the pure and 
imperishable passion of the spirit Irrepressible envy of Ludovic 
Quayle, her lover, seized him, irrepressible demand for just all 
those things which that other Richard, the would-be saint, had so 
sternly condemned himself to repudiate, to cast aside and forget 
And the would-be saint triumphed — beating down thought of all 
that, trampling it under foot — so that after briefest interval he 
called up to her cheerily enough. 

" Well, what do you make of the dust-cart ? Rather fascinat- 
ing, isn't it? Notwithstanding its uncleanly name, it's really 
rather sweet'* 

To which she answered, speaking firom out the wide back- 
ground of her own emotion and purpose : — 

"Yes, yes — it's sad in a way, Richard, penetratingly, 
splendidly sad. But one wouldn't have it otherwise; for it is 
splendid, and it is sweet, abundandy sweet" — ^Then her tone 
dianged. — " I won't keep you waiting any longer, I'm coming,* 
she said. 
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sweeping overhead. Yet the trees of the wood asserted their 
intelligent presence now and again. Audibly they talked to- 
gether, bent themselves a little to listen and to look, as though 
curious of the aspect and purposes of these wandering mortads. 
And all this, the unity and secrecy of the place, affected both 
Richard and Honoria strangely, circling them about with some- 
thing of earth-magic, removing them far from ordinary conditions 
of social intercourse, and thus rendering it possible, inevitable 
even, that they should think such thoughts and say such words 
as part company with subterfuge and concealment, go naked, and 
speak uttermost truth. For, with only the trees of the wood to 
listen, with that sibilant whisper of the green tide overhead, with 
strong emotion compelling them — in the one case towards death 
of self, in the other towards giving of self — in the one towards 
austere passivity, in the other towards activity taxing all capital of 
pride, of delicacy, and of tact — developments became imminent, 
and those of the most vital sort 

The conversation had been broken, desultory ; but now, by 
tacit consent, the pace became quiet again, the horses were 
permitted to walk. To have gone other than softly through the 
living heart of the greenwood must have savoured of desecration. 
Yet Richard was not insensible to a certain danger. He tried, 
rousing himself to conversation, to rouse himself also to the 
practical and commonplace. 

" I am glad you liked my house," he said. '' But I hear the 
aristocracy of the Row laments. It shies at the idea of being 
invaded by more or less frightful creatures. But I remain 
deaf. I really can't bother abou^ that. It is so immeasur- 
ably more unpleasant to be frightful than to see that which 
is so, that I'm afraid my sympathies remain rather pig-headedly 
one-sided. I propose to educate the Row in the grace of 
pity. It may lay up merit by due exercise of that." 

Richard took off his hat and rode bare-headed, looking away 
into the delicious, green gloom. Here, where the wood was 
thickest, oak and beech shutting out the sky, clasping hands 
overhead, the ground beneath them deep in moss andlfem, that 
gloom was exactly like the colour of Honoria's eyes. He 
wished it wasn't so. He tried to forget it But the resemblance 
haunted him. Look where he might, still he seemed to look 
into those singular and charming eyes. He talked on 
determinedly, putting a force upon himself, too often saying 
that which, no sooner was it out of his mouth, than he wished 
unsaid. 

" I don't want to be too hard on the Row, though. It has a 
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right, after all, to its little prejudices. Only you see for those 
who, poor souls, are dififerent to other people it becomes of such 
supreme importance to keep in touch with the average. I have 
found that out in practice. And so I refuse to shut my waste 
humanity away. They must neither hide themselves nor be 
hidden, be spared seeing how much other people enjoy 
from which they are debarred, nor grow over-conscious of their 
own ungainliness. That is why I've planted them and their 
gardens, and their pigs and their poultry — ^we'll have a lot 
of live stock, a second generation, even of chickens, offers 
remarkable consolations — on the highroad, at the entrance 
of the little town, where, on a small scale at all events, 
they'll see the world that's straight-backed and has its proper 
complement of limbs and senses, go by. Envy, hatred, and 
malice, and the seven devils of morbidity are forever 
lying in wait for them — well — for us — for me and those like 
me, I mean. In proportion as one's brought up tenderly — 
as I was — one doesn't realise the deprivation and disgust of 
one's condition at the start But once realised, one's inclina* 
tion is to kill At least a man's is. A woman may accept it 
more quietly, I suppose." 

"Richard," Honoria said slowly, "are you sure you don't 
greatly exaggerate all — all that ? " 

He shook his head. 

"Thirty years' experience — ^no, I don't exaggerate! Each 
time one makes a fresh acquaintance, each time a pretty woman 
is just that bit kinder to one than she would dare be to any man 
who was not out of it, each time people are manifestly interested 
— politely, of course — and form a circle, make room for one as 
they did at that particularly disagreeable Grimshott garden-party 
yesterday, each time — I don't want to drivel, but so it is — one 
sees a pair of lovers — oh ! well, it's not easy to retain one's 
philosophy, not to obey the primitive instincts of any animal 
when it's ill-used and hurt, and to revenge oneself — to want to kill, 
in short" 

"You — you don't hate women, then?" Honoria said, still 
slowly. 

Richard stared at her for a moment 
Hate them ?" he said. " I only wish to goodness I did." 
But in that case," she began bravely, " why " — 

"This is why," he broke in. — "You may remember my 
engagement to Lady Constance Quayle, and the part you, very 
properly, took in the cancelling of it ? You know better than I 
da---though my imagination is pretty fertile in dealing with the 
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situation — what instincts and feelings prompted you to take that 
part" 

The young lady turned to him, her arms outstretched, not- 
withstanding bridle-reins and whip, her face, and those strange 
eyes which seemed so integral a part of the fair greenwood, full 
of sorrowful entreaty and distress. 

"Richard, Richard," she cried, "will you never forgive me 
that ? She didn't love you. It was horrible, yet in doing that 
which I did, I believed — I believe so still — I (&d what was right 
by you both." 

" Undoubtedly you did right, and that justifies my contention. 
In doing that which you did you gave voice to the opinion of all 
wholesome-minded people. That's exactly where it is. You 
felt the whole business to be outrageous. So it was. I heartily 
agree." — He paused, and the trees talked softly together, bending 
down a little to listen and to look. — " As you say, she wasn't in 
love. Poor child, how could she be ? No woman ever will be — 
at least not in love of the nobler sort, of the sort which if one 
cannot have it, one had a vast deal better have no love at all." 

" But I am not so sure of that," Honoria said stoutly. " You 
rush to conclusions. Isn't it rather a reflection on all the rest of 
us to take little Lady Constance as the measure of the insight 
and sensibility of the whole sex ? And then she had already lost 
all her innocent, little heart to Captain Dedes. Indeed you're 
not fair to us. — Wait " — 

"Like Ludovic Quayle?" 

Miss St. Quentin straightened herself in the saddle. 

" Oh 1 dear no, not the least like Ludovic Quayle 1 " she said. 

Which enigmatic reply produced silence for a while on 
Dickie's part For there were various ways in which it might 
be interpreted, some flattering, some eminently unflattering, to 
himself. And from every point of view it was wisest to accept 
that last form of interpretation. The whole conversation had 
been perilous in character. It had been too intimate, had 
touched him too nearly, taking place here in the clear glooms 
of the greenwood moreover which bore such haunting kinship 
to those singularly sincere, and yet mysterious, eyes. It is 
dangerous to ride across the floor of ocean with the whispering 
tides sweeping overhead, and in such gallant company, besides, 
that to ride thus forever could hardly come amiss I — Richard, in 
his turn, straightened himself up in the saddle, opened his chest, 
taking a long breath, carried his head high, said a stem "get 
thee behind me, Satan," to encroaching sentiment and emotion, 
and to those fair visions which his companion's presence and 
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her somewhat daring talk had conjured up. He defied the earth- 
magic, defied those sylvan deities who, as he divined, sought 
to enthral him. For the moment he confounded Honoria's 
influence with theirs. It was something of a battle, and not the 
first one he had fought to-day. For the great, white road which 
leads onward to Perfection looked dusty and arid enough — no 
reposeful shadow, no mystery, no beguiling green glooms over it 
Stark, straight, hard, it stretched on endlessly, as it seemed, 
ahead. To travel it was slow and tedious work, in any case ; 
and to travel it on crutches ! — But it was worse than useless to 
play with such thoughts as these. He would put a stop to this 
disintegrating talk. He turned to Honoria and spoke lightly, 
with a return of self-mockery. 

" Oh ! your first instinct was the true one, depend upon it," 
he said. "Though I don't deny it contributed, indirectly, to 
giving me a pretty rough time." 

" Oh I dear me ! " Honoria cried, almost piteously. Then she 
added : — " But I don't see, why was that ? " 

" Because, I suppose, I had a sort of unwilling belief in you," 
he said, smiling. — Oh ! this accursed conversation, why would it 
insistently drift back into intimacy thus ! 

" Have I justified that belief? " she asked, with a certain pride 
yet a certain eagerness. 

" More than j ustified it," Dickie answered. " My mother, who 
has a touchstone for all that is of high worth, knew you from the 
first Like the devils, I — I believed and trembled — at least that 
is how I see it all now. So your action came as a rather search- 
ing revelation and condemnation. When I perceived all that it 
involved — oh, well I first I went to the dogs, and then " — 

The horses walked side by side. Honoria stretched out her 
hand impulsively, laid it on his arm. 

" Richard, Richard, for pity's sake don't ! You hurt me too 
much. It's terrible to have been the cause of such suffering." 

"You weren't the cause," he said. "Lies were the cause, 
behind which, like a fool, I'd tried to shelter myself. You've 
been right, Honoria, from first to last. What does it matter after 
all? — Don't take it to heart. For it's over now, all over, thank 
God, and I have got back into normal relations with things 
and with people." — He looked at her very charmingly, and 
spoke with a fine courtesy of tone. — "One way and another 
you have taught me a lot, and I am grateful. And, in the future, 
though the conditions will be altered, I hope you'll come back 
here often, Honoria, and just see for yourself that my mother is 
content ; and give my schemes and fads a kindly look in at the 
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same time. And perhaps give me a trifle of sound advice. I 
shall need it safe enough. You see what I want to get at is 
temperance — temperance all round, towards everything and every- 
body — not fanaticism, which, in some respects, is a much easier 
attitude of mind" 

Richard looked up into the whispering, green tide overhead. 

"Yes, one must deny oneself the luxury of fanaticism, if 
possible," he said, " deny oneself the vanity of eccentricity. One 
must take everything simply, just in the day's work. One must 
keep in touch. Keep in touch with your world, the great world, 
the world which cultivates pleasure and incidentally makes history, 
as well as with the world of the dust-cart — I know that well 
enough — if one's to be quite sane. You see loneliness, a lone- 
liness of which I am thankful to think you can form no concep- 
tion, is the curse of persons like myself. It inclines one to hide, 
to sulk, to shut oneself away and become misanthropic. To 
hug one's misery becomes one's chiefest pleasure — to nurse one's 
grief and one's sense of injury. Oh I I'm wary, very wary now, 
I tell you," he added, half laughing. " I know all the insidious 
temptations, the tricks and frauds and pit-falls of this affair. 
And so I'll continue to go to Grimshott garden-parties as discipline 
now and then, while I gather my disabled and decrepit family 
very closely about me and say words of wisdom to it — wisdom 
derived from a mature and extensive personal experience." 

There was a pause before Miss St Quentin spoke. Then she 
said slowly. 

" And you refuse to let anyone help ? You, you refuse to let 
anyone share the cares of that disabled family ? " 

Again Dickie stared at her, arrested by her speech and doubt- 
ful of the intention of it. He could have sworn there were tears 
in her voice, that it shook. But her face was averted, and he 
could see no more than the slightly angular outline of her cheek 
and chin. 

" Isn't that a rather superflous question ? " he remarked. " As 
you pointed out a little while ago, mine is not a superabundantly 
cheerful programme. No one would volunteer for such service — 
at least no one likely to be acceptable to my mother, or indeed 
likely to satisfy my own requirements. I admit, I'm a little 
fastidious, a little critical and exacting, when it comes to close 
quarters and — well — permanent association, even yet." 

"I am very glad to hear that," Honoria said. Her face 
remained averted, but there was a change in her attitude, a 
decision in the pose of her figure, suggestive both of challenge 
and of triumph. 
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leaving him so far behind that it sorely hurt his small dignity and 
caused him to see her depart without r^et. She was still swift 
of foot She left him behind now. For the moment he was 
ready to swear that not only without regret but with actual 
thankfulness, he could again witness her departure. — Yes, he 
wanted her to go, because he so desperately wanted her to stay 
— that was the truth. For not only Dickie the natural man, but 
Dickie " the ¥rild bull in a net," had a word to say just then. 
God in heaven what hard work it is to be good 1 

Miss St. Quentin kicked her left foot out of the sdmip, threw 
her right leg over the pommel^ turned, and slipped straight out 
of the saddle. She stood there a somewhat severely tall, dark 
figure, strong and positive in effect, against the immense and 
reposeful landscape — far-ranging, purple distance, golden harvest- 
fields, silver glint of water in the hollows, all the massive grandeiu: 
of the woods, and that superb pageant of sunset sky. 

The groom rode forward, took her horse, led It away to the 
far side of the grass platform behind the Temple. Those ranks 
of rosy cloud in infinite perspective, with spaces of clearest topaz 
and sapphire light between, converged to the glowing glory of 
the sun, the rim of which now touched the margin of the world. 
They were as ranks of worshippers, of blessed souls redeemed 
and sainted, united in a common act of adoration, every form 
clothed by reflection of His glory, every heart, every thought 
centred upon God. — Richard looked at all that, but it failed to 
speak to him. Then he saw Honoria resolutely turn her back 
upon the glory. She came directly towards him. Her face was 
very thin, her manner very calm. She laid her left hand on the 
peak of his saddle. She looked him full in the eyes. 

" Richard," she said, " be patient a minute and listen. It 
comes to this, that a woman — your equal in position, of your 
own age, and not without money — does volunteer to share 
your work. It's no forlorn hope. She is not disappointed. On 
the contrary she has, and can have, pretty well all the world's 
got to give. Only — perhaps very fooHshly, for she doesn't know 
much about the matter, having been rather cold-blooded so far 
— she has fallen in love." 

There was a silence, save that the wind came out of the 
west, out of the majesty of the sunset; and with it came the 
calling of the sea — not only of the blue water, or of those green 
tides that sweep above wandering mortals in the magic green- 
wood, but of the sea of faith, of the sea of love — love human, 
love divine, love universal — which circles not only this, but 
all possible states of being, all possible worlds. 

39 
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Presently Richard spoke hoarsely, under his breath. 

"With whom?" he said. 

" With you "— 

Dickie went white to the lips. He sat absolutely still for a 
little space, his hands resting on his thighs. 

" Tell her to think," he said, at last — " She proposes to do 
that which the world will condemn, and rightly from its point of 
view. It will misread her motives. It won't spare disagreeable 
comment Tell her to think. — ^Tell — tell her to look. — Cripple, 
dwarf, the last, as he ought to be, of an unlucky race — a man 
who's carried up and down stairs like a baby, who's strapped to 
the saddle, strapped to the driving-seat — who is cut off from 
most forms of activity and of sport — a man who will never 
have any sort of career ; who has given himself, in expiation of past 
sins, to the service of human beings a degree more unfortunate 
than himself. — No, no, stop— hear me out — She must know it all ! 
— A man who has lived far from cleanly, who has evil memories 
and evil knowledge of life — no— listen. A man whom you — yes, 
you yourself, Honoria — have condemned bitterly; from whom, 
notwithstanding your splendid nerve and pluck, so hateful is his 
deformity, you have shrunk a hundred times." 

"She has thought of all that," Honoria answered calmly. 
" But she has thought of this too — that, going up and down the 
world to find the most excellent thing in it, she has found this 
thing, love. And so to her, Richard, your crippling has come to 
be dearer than any other man's wholeness. Your wrong doings 
— may God forgive her— dearer than any other man's virtue. 
Your virtues so wholly beautiful that — that " — 

The tears came into her eyes, her lips quivered, she backed 
away a little from rider and horse. 

" Richard," she cried fiercely, " if you don't care for me, if 
you don't want me, be honourable, tell me so straight out and let us 
have done with it 1 I am strong enough, I am man enough, for 
that. For Heaven's sake don't take me out of pity. I would 
never forgive you. There's a good deal of us both, one way and 
another, and we should give each other a hell of a time if I was 
in love and you were not But " — she put her hand on the peak 
of that very ugly saddle again — " but, if you do care, here I am. 
I have never failed anyone yet I will never fail you. I am 
yours body and soul. Marry me," she said. 
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CHAPTER XI 

IN WHICH RICHARD CALMADY BIDS THE LONO-SUFFERINO 

READER FAREWELL 

XHE midsummer dusk had fallen, drawing its soft, dim 
mantle over the face of the land. The white light 
td the northern sky from west to east A nightingale sang 
in the big, Portugal laurel at the comer of the troco-ground ; and 
was answered by another singer from the coppice, across the 
valley, bordering the trout stream that feeds the Long Water. A 
fox barked slu^ly out in the Warren. Beetles droned, fl3ring 
conspicuously upright, straight on end, through the warm air. 
The churring of the night-hawks, as they flitted hither and thither 
over the beds of bracken and dog-roses, like gigantic moths, on 
quick, silent wings, formed a continuous accompaniment, as of 
a spinning-wheel, to the other sounds. And Dick Ormiston 
laughed consumedly, doubling himself together now and again 
and holding his slim sides in effort to moderate his explosive 
merriment He was in uproarious spirits. — Back from school 
to-day, and that nearly a month earlier than could by the most 
favourable process of calculation have been anticipated, thanks 
to development of measles on the part of some much-to-be- 
commended schoolfellows. How he blessed those praiseworthy 
young sufferers ! And how he laughed, watching the two heavy- 
headed, lolloping, half-grown, bull-dog puppies describe crazy 
circles upon the smooth turf in the deepening dusk. Seen thus 
in the half-light they appeared more than ever gnome-like, 
humorously ugly and awkward. They trod on their own ears, 
tumbled over one another, sprawled on the grass, pant- 
ing and grinning, until their ecstatic owner incited them to 
further gyrations. To Dick this was a night of unbridled licence. 
Had he not dined late ? Had he not leave to sit up till half- 
past ten o'clock ? Was he not going out, bright and early, to- 
morrow morning to see the horses galloped ? Could life hold 
greater complement of good for a brave, little, ten-year-old soul, 
and serviceable, little, ten-year-old body emulous of all manly 
virtues and manly pastimes ? 

So the boy laughed ; and the sound of his laughter reached 
the ears both of the elder and the younger Lady Calmady, as they 
slowly paced the straight walk between the grey balustrade and 
the edge of the tur£ On their left the great outstretch of valley 
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and wood lay drowned in the suave uncertainties of the summer 
night Before them was the whole terrace-front of the house, 
its stacks of twisted chimneys clear cut against the sky. 
Bright light shone out from the windows of the red drawing- 
room, and from those of the hall, bringing flowers, sections of 
grey pavement, and like details into sharp relief. There were 
passing lights in the range of windows above, suggesting cheerful 
movement within the great house. At the southern end of the 
terrace, just below the arcade of the garden -hall — which 
showed pale against the shadow within and brickwork above — 
two men were sitting. Their voices reached the ladies now and 
then in quiet yet animated talk. A spirit of peace, of security, 
of firmly - planted hope, seemed to pervade all the scene, all 
the place. Waking or sleeping, fear was banished. All was 
strong to work to-morrow, therefore to-night all could calmly 
yield itself to rest. 

And it was a sense of just this, and a tender anxiety lest the 
fulness of the gracious content of it should be in any d^ree 
marred to her dear companion, which made Honoria Calmady 
say presently : — 

" You don't mind little Dick's racketting with those ridiculous 
puppies, do you, Cousin Katherine? If it bothers you I'll stop 
him like a shot." 

But Katherine shook her head. 

"My dearest child, why stop him?" she said. "The 
foolishnesses of young creatures at play is delicious ; and laughter, 
so long as it is not cruel, I reckon among the good gifts of God." 
— She paused a moment. " Dear Marie de Mirancourt tried to 
teach me that long ago, but I was culpably dull of hearing in 
these days where spiritual truth was concerned, and I failed to 
grasp her meaning. I believe we never really love, either man 
or Almighty God, until we can both laugh ourselves and let others 
laugh. Of all false doctrines that of the sour-faced, joyless 
puritan is the falsest His mere outward aspect is a sin against 
the Holy Ghost" 

And Honoria smiled, patting the hand which lay on her arm 
very tenderly. 

" How I love your heavenly rage ! " she said. They moved 
on a few steps in silence. Then, careless of all the rapture its 
notification of the passing of time might cut short, the clock at 
the house stables chimed the half-hour. Honoria paused in her 
gentle walk. 

" Bed-time, Dick," she cried. 

" All right," the boy returned. He pursued, and laid hold of. 
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the errant puppies, stowing them, not without kickings and 
strugglings on dieir part, one under either arm. They were 
large and heavy, just as much as he could carry ; and he staggered 
across the grass with them, presenting the e£fect of a small, black 
donkey between a pair of very big, white panniers. 

" I say, they are awfully stunning though, you know, Honoria," 
he said rather breathlessly as he came up to her. 

"Very soul - satisfying, aren't they, Dick?" she replied. 
"Richard foresaw as much. That is why he got them for 
you." 

"If I put them down do you suppose the/11 follow? Carry- 
ing them does make my arms ache." 

" Oh, they'll follow fast enough," Honoria said. 

He lowered the puppies circumspectly on to the gravel. 

" They'll be whoppers when the)r're grown," he remarked. 

" What shall you call them ? " 

" Adam and Eve I think, because they're the first of my lot. 
They're pedigree dogs — and later I may want to show, don't 
you see." 

" Yes, I see," Honoria said. 

He came close to her, putting his face up half shyly to be 
kissed. Then as young Lady Calmady, somewhat ghostly in 
her trailing, white, evening dress, bent her charming head, the 
boy, suddenly overcome with the manifold excitements of the 
day, flung his arms round her. 

" Oh ! oh ! " he gasped, " how awfully ripping it is to be back 
here again with you and Cous?n Richard and Aunt Katherine 1 
I wish number-four dormitory would get measles the middle of 
every term I — Only I forgot — perhaps I ought not to touch 
you, Honoria, after messing about with the dogs. Do you 
mind?" 

" Not a bit," she said. 

" But, Honoria," — he rubbed his cool cheek against her bare 
neck — " I say, don't you think you might come and see me, just 
for a little weeny while, after I'm in bed to-night?" 

And young Lady Calmady, thus coaxed, held the slight figure 
dose. She had a very special place in her heart for this small 
Dick, who in face, and as she hoped in nature also, bore such 
comfortable resemblance to that elder and altogether well- 
beloved Dick, who was the delight of her life. 

" Yes, dear, old chap, I'll come," she said. " Only it must 
really be for a little weeny while, because you must go to sleep. 
By the way, who's going to vsdet you these holidays? Clara 
or Faulstich?" 
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"Oh, neither," the boy answeied. '' I think Fm xatfaer old 
for women now, don't you know, Honoiia." — At which uratemcnt 
she laughed, hb cheek being again tucked tight into the turn ci 
her neck. " I shall have Andrews in future. I asked Cousin 
Richard about it He's a very civil-mannered fellow, and he 
knows about yachts and things, and he says he likes beii^ up 
before five o'clock.** 

''Does he? Excellently veracious young manl" Honoria 
remarked. 

But thereupon, exuberance of joy demanding active ezpm- 
sion, the boy broke away with a whoop and set off runningi 
The puppies lolloped away at his heels. And young Lady 
Calmady — whom such giddy fancies still took at times, notwith- 
standing nearly three jrears of marriage — ^flew after the trio, the 
train of her dress floating out belund her to most adinired 
extravagance of length as she skimmed along the path. Fair 
lady, boy, and dogs disappeared, with sounds of merriment, into 
the near garden-hall ; reappeared upon the terrace, bearing down, 
but at sobering pace, upon the occupants of the chairs set at the 
end of it. One man rose to his feet, a tall, narrow, black figure. 
The other remained seated. The light shining forth from the 
great bay-window of the hall touched the little group, conferring 
a certain grandeur upon the graceful, white-clad Honoria. Her 
satin dress shimmered as she moved. There was, as of old, a 
triumph of high purity, of freedom of soul, in her aspect Her 
voice came, with a fine gladness yet soft richness of tone, 
across that intervening triangular space of sloping turf upon 
which terrace and troco-ground alike looked down. The 
nightingale, who had fallen silent during the skirmish, took up 
his passionate singing again, and was answered delicately, a song 
not of the flesh but of the spirit, by the bird from across the 
valley. 

Katherine Calmady stood solitary, watching, listening, her 
hands folded rather high on her bosom. The caressing suavity 
of the summer night enfolded her. And remembrance came to 
her of another night, nearly four-and-thirty years ago, when, 
standing in this same spot, she, young, untried, ambitious of 
unlimited joys, had felt the first mysterious pangs of mother- 
hood, and told her husband of that new, unseen life which was at 
once his and her own. And of yet another night, when, after 
long experience of sorrow, solitude, and revolt, her husband had 
come to her once again ; but come, even as the bird's song came 
from across the vdley, etherealised, spiritualised, the same yet 
endowed with qualities of unearthly beauty — and how that 
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strange and exquisite communion with the dead had fortified her 
to endure an angiiish even greater than any she had yet known. 
She had prayed that night that she might behold the face of her 
well-beloved, and her prayer had been granted. She had prayed 
that, without reservation, she might be absorbed by and con- 
formed to, the Divine WilL And that prayer had, as she humbly 
trusted, been in great measure granted also. But then the Divine 
Will had proved so very merc&l, the Divine Intention so wholly 
beneficent, there was small credit in being conformed to either ! 
Katherine bowed her head in thanksgiving. The goodness of 
the Almighty towards her had been abundant beyond asking or 
fondest hope. 

She was aroused from her gracious meditation by the sound 
of footsteps — measured, a little weary perhaps — approaching her. 
She looked up to see Julius March. And a point of gentle 
anxiety pricked Katherine. For it occurred to her that Julius 
had failed somewhat in health and in energy of late. She 
reproached herself lest, in the interest of watching those vigorous, 
young lives so dear to her, participating in their schemes, bask- 
ing in the sunshine of their love, she had n^lected Julius 
and failed to care for his comfort as she might. To those that 
have shall be given— even of sympathy, even of strength. In 
that there is an ironical as well as an equitable truth ; and she 
was to blame perhaps in the ironical application of it It 
followed, therefore, that she greeted him now with a quickening 
both of solicitude and of affection. 

" Come and pace, dear Julius, come and pace," she said, " as 
in times past Yet not wholly as in the past, for then often I 
must have distressed and troubled you, since my pacings were 
too often the outcome of restlessness and of unruly passion, while 
now " — 

Katherine broke off, gazing at the little company gathered 
upon the terrace. 

" Surely they are very happy ? " she said, almost involuntarily. 

And he, smiling at his dear lady's incapacity of escape firom 
her fixed idea, replied : — 

" Yes, very surely." 

Katherine tied the white, lace coif she wore a little tighter 
beneath her chin. 

" In their happiness I renew that of my own youth," she said 
gently, " as it is granted to few women, I imagine, to renew it 
But I renew it with a reverence for them ; since my own happiness 
was plain sailing enough, obvious, incontestable,^ whilst theirs is 
nobler, and rises to a higher plane. For its roots, after all, are 
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planted in very mournful fact, to which it has risen superior, 
and over which it has triumphed." 

But he answered, jealous of his dear lady's self-depredation : — 

" I can hardly admit that To begin in unclouded promise 
of happiness, to decline to searching and unusual experience of 
sorrow, and then, by self-discipline and obedience, to attain 
your present altitude of tranquillity and assurance of faith, is 
surely a greater trial, a greater triumph, than to begin — as they — 
with difficulties, with much, I admit, to overcome and resist, but 
to succeed as they are succeeding and be granted the high land 
of happiness which they even now possess ? They are young, 
fortune smiles on them. Above all, they have one another " — 

"Ah yes!" she said, "they have one another. Long may 
that last. It is a very perfect marriage of true minds, as well 
as true hearts. I had, and they have, all that love can give," 
— Lady Calmady turned at the end of the walk. "But it 
troubles me, as a sort of emptiness and waste, dear Julius, that 
you have never had that It pains me that you, who possess 
so noble a power of disinterested and untiring friendship, should 
never have enjoyed that other, and nearer, relation which tran- 
scends friendship even as to-morrow's dawn will transcend in 
loveliness the chastened restfulness of this evening's dusk." 

Katherine moved onward with a certain sweet dignity of 
manner. 

" Tell me — is she still alive, Julius, this lady whom you so 
loved ? " 

" Yes, thank God," he said. 

" And you have never tried to elude that vow which — as you 
once told me — you made long ago before you knew her ? " 

" Never," he replied. " Without it I could not have served 
her as I have been able to serve her. I am wholly thankful 
for it It made much possible which must have otherwise 
been impossible." 

" And have you never told her that you loved her — even 
yet ? " 

" No," he replied, " because, had I told her, I must have 
ceased to serve her. I must have left her, Katherine, and I did 
not think God required that of me." 

Lady Calmady walked on in silence, her head a little bent 
At the end of the path she stood a moment, listening to the 
answering songs of the two nightingales. 

" Ah ! " she said softly, " how greatly I have under-rated 
the beauty of the dusk ! To submit to dwell in the border- 
land, to stand on the dim bridge thus between day and night, 
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demands perhaps the very finest courage conceivable. You 
have shown me, Julius, how exquisite and holy a thing it is. — 
And, as to her whom you have so faithfully loved, I think, could 
she know, she would thank you very deeply for never telling her 
the truth. She would entreat you to keep your secret to the 
end. But to remain near her, to let her seek counsel of you 
when in perplexity or distress ; to talk with her both of those 
you and she love, and have loved, and of the promise of 
fair things beyond and above our present seeing — pacing with 
her at times — even as you and I, dear friend, pace together here 
to-night amid the restrained and solemn beauty of the dusk. 
Would she not do this?" 

"It is enough that you have done it for her, Katherine," 
he answered. "With your ruling I am wholly, unendingly 
content." 

" Perhaps Richard and Honoria's dear works of mercy and 
the noonday tide of energy which flows through the house, have 
caused us to see less of each other than of old," Lady Calmady 
continued with a charming lightness. "That is a mistake 
needing correction. The young to the young, dear Julius. 
You and I, who go at a quieter pace, will enjoy our peaceful 
friendship to the full. I shall not tire of your company, I 
promise you, if you do not of mine. Long may you be spared 
to me. God keep you, most loyal friend. Good-night." 

Then Lady Calmady, deeply touched, yet unmoved from her 
altitude of thankfulness and calm, musing of many matters and 
of the working out of them to a beneficent and noble end, slowly 
went the length of the terrace to where, at the foot of the steps 
of the garden-hall, Richard still sat As she came near he held 
out his hand to her. 

" Dear, sweet mother," he said, " how I like to see you walk 
in that stately fashion, the whole of you — body, mind, and spirit, 
somehow evident — gathered up within the delicious compass of 
yourself ! As far back as I can remember anything, I remember 
that. When I watched you it always made me feel safe. It 
seemed more like music heard, somehow, than something 



seen." 



"Dickie, Dickie," she exclaimed, flushing a little, "don't 
make me vain in my old age 1 " 

" But it's true," he said. " And why shouldn't one tell the 
pretty truths as well as the plain ones ? — Isn't it a positively 
divine night ? Look at the moon just clearing the top of the 
firs there I It is good to be alive. Mother — may I say it? — I 
am very grateful to you for having brou^t me into the world." 
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" Ah I but, my poor darling " — Katherine cried. ^^* 

" No, no," he said, " put that out of your dear head once 
and for all. I am grateful, being as I am ; grateful for every- 
thing, it being as it is. I don't believe I would have anything 
— not anything — save those four years when I left you — 
altered, even if I could. I've found my worit, and it enlarges 
its borders in all manner of directions ; and it prospers. And I 
have money to put it through. And I have that boy. He's a 
dear, little chap-^and it is wonderfully good of Uncle Roger and 
Mary to give him to me. But he's getting a trilie too fond of 
horses. I can't break poor, old Chifney's heart ; but when his 
days are numbered, those of the stables— as far as training 
racers goes — are numbered likewise, I think. I'll keep on the 
stud farm. But I grow doubtful about the rest, I wish it wasn't 
so, but so it is. Sport is changing hand.s, passing from those 
of romance into those of commerce. — Well, the stables served 
their turn. They helped to bring me through. But now 
perhaps they're a little out of the picture." 

Richard drew her hand nearer and kissed il, leaning back in 
his chajr, and looking up at her. 

"And 1 have you" — he said, "you, most perfect of mothers. 
— And — ah I here comes Honorial" 
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A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bathnna-Bakar (J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

BIdez (M.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Biff in (C R. D.X D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bindley (T. HarbartX B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Cr. 8vtf. 6f . 

Blnns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illastrated. Demr Boo. 
lor. 6d. net' 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 

Binyan (Lanrance). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS Cr. Svo. 
y. 6d. net. 

•WILLIAM BLAKE. In a volumes. 
Su/er Royal Quarto. jCi* ». each. 
Vol. I. —The Book or Job. 

BIniatlnrI (Btbal). See Little Books oa Art. 

Blackmantla (Barnard). See I. P. I.. 

Blair (Robert). SeeLP.U 

Biaka (William). See I.P.L. and Little 
Library. 

Blaxland (B.), M.A. See Library of 
Devotioii. 

Biaooi (T. HarvayX M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. Illustimted. 
Fca^. Bvo. yi. 6d. ; leather, 41. 6d. net. 
Sec aba Antiquary's Books. 



(T. H,X 



of 

Badiay CJ. B. C.X Anther of* Fkance.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VIL 
Demy Smi. sm. tmL By Co— naad of the 

King. 

Body (Qaarca), D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Rendii«s 
from his writings. Selected by J. H. Bosx, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Foti%m, ms.6d. 

Baaa(CardlBal). SeelibnuryofDevntioa. 

Boaa (P. C). See Commercial Seriei. 

Barrow (Oaarga). See Little Lihniy. 

Baa a. RItzaaa). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Aiks- 
woKTH Davis. M. A. With xssllhistntioos. 
Cr.BvOk Third Sditum, ^f,6d. 

BottlnK(C. Q.XaA EASY GREEK 

EXERCISES. Cr, 8e». *c See aks 

Jonior Keamination Series. 
Baalton(B.S.XM.A. GEOMrTRY ON 

MODERN LINES. Cr. 6m. bs. 
Baolton (William B.> THOMAS 

GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lUnstfa. 

tionSi Second Ed. Demy%pa, jx, 6d.net. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 

49 Illustrations. Demv Sev. jt, 6d. met. 
BawdenCB. M.). THE IMITATION OF 

BUDDHA: Being (Quotations froa 

Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 

Year. Fi/th Edition. Cr. i6mo, ax. 6^ 
Boyle(W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOa 

With Yerses by W. BovLB and 94 Coloured 

Pictures by H. B. Nbii.som. Sm/or Eeyml 

j6mo. 9t, 
Brabant (F. Q,\ M.A. See Little (Guides. 
Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 
BralUford (H. N.). MACEDONIA 

Illustrated. Demy Bvo, t9». 6d.net, 
Brodrlck (Mary) and Marten (Andtiraaa) 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF KGYP- 

TIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. lUostrated. Cr. 

8tw. 3X. 6d, 
Brooka (A. S,\ M.A. SLINGSBY AND 

SLINGSBY CASTLE. Illustrated. Cr. 

BtHf. ys. 6d. 
Braoka (B. W.). See Byantiae Texts. 
Brown (P. H,\ LL.D., Frascr Professor ef 

Ancient (Scottish) History at the Umvcrsttr 

of Edinbtvgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 

TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Dem^ 9m, 

js, 6d, met. 
Browne (Sir Thaouu). See Staadaid 

Browned (C L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. lUustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6$. : also Demy Bvo. 6eL 
A Colonial Edition is also imbliahed. 

Brawnlnir (Robert). See Little Libnvy. 

Bncldaad JPrancIa T.). CURIOSriTBS 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Ilhistrated 
by H. B. Nbilson. Cr, Bvo, jt, 6d^ 
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ENGKLA: 

Cr.amr._v. 
EAGER H£AI 



lb>d-B^ SfmdSdititn. 

In^. aT'^IUl" 
HE EGYPTIANS. 



_ _ . ,, THE GODS OF 
TflE EGYPTIAN^. Witli otct ioo 
'^ ^ ' ' [ct »Dd BikD)r IlluitTatloD*. 
^■— '- - 60b AN 



7Wr.Aiiw 



) AND 



.Ikm^ EdituH. 



BoBjru (Jolui). THEPILGHIM'S PSO- 

CRKSS. Edited, wilb u IntnxlucDOD, 
by C H. ?itTK, M.A. Wilb 39 IIlDstn- 



6f kLECTRlCAL ScTeNCE. iliai- 
tnled. Cr. gc 

stl 

. IllDUnlcd. Small^lt 

Barks (Bdmrad). S« SUDdud Libmrr. 

Bara (A. B.), D.D., R«lor of Hmdswooh 
md PMUtKUry of Liehfidd. 
S« H^iiidboaluQfThcoloey. 

Bl>ni(J.H.>,B.D. S«Lihrjii7ofD(nc»n. 

Bunund (Sir P. CA RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With ■ Fomic by 
H. V. HiHKOHEE. Cr. Sw. Fn-rlhamd 
Ckattr Kdilin. U 

A Colomil Ediliun is ■!» publilhcd. 

Banu(RabDrt), THE POEMS OF. Ediud 
byAHOUtwLAHaiLndW.A.CiuiciE. Wib 
PoruuL ^Ain^ Eiitian. Dtmy hv, WA 
fi>A 61. 

Burn^da (W. P.l, M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY rOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Cr.ivt 3t.Sil. 

Bartaa(A]mdX S«I.P.L. 

Batlar (JoMpli). Sm Siuulud Ubni;. 

CaUcoitt (AlfradX D.D. Sk Hudbooici 

C«ldarwoad(D. S.), HudmuierofibeNer- 
mil School EdiDboTgli. TEST CARDS 
INEUCUDANDALGEBRA. InOma 
pKk(liof4ci,wit2iAni<ren. 11. cub. Or 
b threa Boolu, price aJ., id.tnijO. 

Caaibrldi - -- 

YEAR? 



11. 6d. 

AColani 



lEditii 



u bIio publiibod. 

itCdeorEcJ. S« Litilt Libmy. 

Capey(B. P. H.). ScaOxfcid Biognpliiu. 

CvslsM ( Jehn), SecLP.L. 

C^£U:'"-.C"'»«"*)- THE FRENCH 

RftVOLUTION. EdiUd by C R. L. 

FLneawi, FcUev of Mudilcn CoIIk^ 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROUWBLL. With u lamdiiction 
by C H. FiRK. M.A^ taA Nolo and 
Apsodiaca by Hn. S. C. LouA*. Thru 
VtLma. Damftn*. lU.mtt. 

Catb4e(R.M. «Dd A. J.\ K.A. 5«L«d« 

•Cuw£r'''(Mut«rat}. THE CHILD 
INART. llliulnlEd. Cr. Bm d(. 

CluBbwIlii (WObnr B.). OSDEKED 
TO CHINA. Cr. In «i. 
A CoUmial Edition it alto pabiiihed. 

CfeuBBT (C. C.) ud ttabtrta (M. B.). 
LACEUAKING IN THE MIDLAND^, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With i< foil- 
pac« lUniDmEiDiB. Cr.k.. u.U. 

Cta«nBan(S. JO. S« Booki oa BiuisuL 

ClutUrtmi (Thoau*)- Sse Standaid 

CbBrtar&U (Lnd), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Kdiied, wilb an iDHodnc- 
lion by C. Stkachst, and Nola by A- 



(0._K.). DICKENS. With 



L lilofltiatioa^ 



A Colonial Edition U a1» publidird. 
■ ■ (P. W.V THE CAROLINE 
lautnOS. With miuy IllDimdoiu and 
Mapa. DtmrtBt. iu.6d.ial. 
Cicero. S« Clasticaj Tmuiaiioni. 
ClarkeCP.A.}, M.A. S« Leaden ofRcliiipn- 
Claather (A. L.) and Crump 
RICHARD W'AGNER'S 
DRAMAS : iDtcrprcuiiou, < 
Wuner'a owti eapUnationft. 



"Juki 



Vot,i 






LI.U.«C^ 



I f^r 



— PABttrAL, Lorn 



VoUttt TUITAH AH 

•- • — -, SoaLittteCi 
--. S«J„ 



L(0.». L 

aoagkjy/.T.). S«jDDior School Boolu. 
COaitt (W. a.\ B.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN^ERGIL. Cr.tvr. u. 
Cabb(T.V See Utila Blue Book). 
Cobb OV. FA M.A. THE BOOK OF 

PSALUSiwiDiaCominmtary. Dmftet. 



m'--s 



Sdiii 

tt.6a.iur. 
CaObirwood <W. O.). S« Half-Cnnni 

ColUU^. B.\ M.A. S« Chuiehnaii'i 

ColMua.' HYPNEROTOHACHIA FOLI- 
PHIU urn HUMANA (MNIA NON 
NISI SOHNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANS QUAM DIGNA COMMEUO- 

RAT. An editko llaiilal to ' 

hi ndmaJB paper. A/u. TtrtL 

CMiib*(Waiu). SaaLP.1. 

CMk(A.M.hH.A. SceE.C 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). See S.Q.S. 
Coffvlll (Marie^ THE PASSING OF THE 

GREAT QUEEN : Fcap. 4(0. it, 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.4U. m. 
Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Cotes (RoMinaqr).. DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 

Fcap, BtfO, 9s. 6d. ; UafAer, y. 6d, net. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frootispiece 

and Plan. Fcap. 800. m. 6d. net. 
Cowley (AbralMin). See Little Lihrary. 
Cowper (WUllam), THE POEMS OF. 

EcUted with an Introduction and Notes by 

J. C. Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 

two unpublished designs by Wiluam 

Blakb. Demy Zvo. xot. 6^. net. 
Cox Ql. Chariea), LL.D., F.S. A. See Little 

Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 

Cities. 
Cox (Harold), B.A. See S.Q.S. 
Crabbe (Qeorre). See Little Library. 
Cralgle(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 

Cr. Zvo. as. 6d, 
Cralk (Mrs.). See Little Library. 
Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (P. O.). See Mary C Danson. 
*Cross (J. A.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

RELIGION. Fcap. 8w. 2*. 6d. net. 
Crouch (W.). BRYAN KING. With a 

Portrait. Cr. Bvo, y. td. neL 

Crulk8bank(a.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With ii 
Plates. Cr. itmo. is. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See A. L. CHeather. 

CunUffe (Sir F. H. BA Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 2 xfois. 
Quarto. 15J. each. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Canyngbame (H . ), C. B. , See Connoisseur's 

Library. 
CntU (B. L.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (Q. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Dan«on (Mary C.) and Crawford (P. Q.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap. 

Zvo. xs. 6d. 
Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI D.\NTE. 

The Italian Text edited by Pagst Toynbke, 

M.A. .D.Litt. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated into Spenserian Prose by C 

GoRix)M Wright. With the Italian text. 

Fcap. Svo. 2f . 6d. net. 
See also Paget 'I'oynbee, Little Library and 

Standard Library. 

Parley (Qeorr^)* See Little Library. 

D'Arcy (R. PCx M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. ivo. 
as. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoiuetir'i 
library and Little Books on Art. 



•DaveyCRIclHvdV THE PAGEAN1 

LONDON With 40 lUustratioa 
Colour by John Fullxtu>tx, R. 1 
7Vo» y^met, Dtmy 8e». «. 6^ 
Each volume may be porchaaea Mpan 

Vou I.— T0A.D. Z500. 

Vol. II.— A.D. Z500 TO rgoex 

Davis (H. W. C), M.A., Fellow and ' 
of Balltol College, Author of * Cbarlemi 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORM 
AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1973- 
Maps and Illustrations. Dtn^%n». zod 
net. 

Dawson (A. J.). MOROCCa lUusc 
Demy 8tv. xor. fid, net, 

Donne (A. C). See Little Library. 
DollMMCLeon). THE METRIC SYSl 
Cr, 8fV. ax. 

Demosthenes. THE OLYNTHI ACS 
PHILIPPICS. Translated by < 
Holland. Cr, 8cw. at, 6d. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Da 
Swift, M.A. Fcap. Sew. as, 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Librar 

I.P.L. 
Dickinson (Bmlly). POEMS. Cr. 

4X. td. net. 
Dickinson (O. L.), M.A., Fellow of I 

College, Cambridge. THK OR 

VIEW OF LIFE. Fcnrtk Mditicn, 

8rv». as. td. 
Dickson (H. N.). F.R.Met. 

METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Ct 

Dilke(Lady). See S.Q.S. 

Dillon (Bdward). See Connoisseur's Li 

and Little Books on Art. 
DItchfleldCP* H.), M.A., F.S.A. 
THE STORY OF OUR ENGl 

TOWNS. With an Introductioi 

Augustus Jbssopp, D.D. Second Ea 

Cr. Bvo. €s, 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Exu 

the Present Time. Cr. %vo. 6t. 

See also Half-crown Library. 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIME! 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. O 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKl 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Ct 

as. 6d. 
Dole (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOS 

With Portraits. Ttvo Volumes, 

Zvo. zu. net. 
Doney(May). SONGS OF THE R 

Cr. 8v0. y. 6d, net. 
A volume of poems. 
Douglas (James). THE MAN IN 

PULPIT. Cr, Svo, as. 6d. net. 
Dowdea (J.X D.D., Lord Bishop of 

burgh. See Churchman's Library. 
Dnigo (Q.). See Books 00 Busiaeaa.* 
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Drlver(S. R.X D.D., D.C.L., Canoo ofChrist 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
Uoiveisity of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. ivo, ts. 
See also Westminster Conunentaries. 

Dry ( Wakellnff). See Little Guides. 

Dryharat (A, R.>. See Little Books on Art. 

Dnir^ (Curies). See Books on Bustneu. 

Dnnn (J. T)., D. Sc , and MHiidelUi (V . A. ). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With X14 Illustrations. Sicpnd Edition, 
Cr. %V0. j/t. 6d, 

Dunstmn (A. B.X B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Dyritan (The B«ri of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy 8cv. as. 6d. met 

Dntt (W. A.). A POPULAR GUIDE TO 
NORFOLK. Medium Zvo. 6d. net. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured Illustrations by Frank South- 
GATB. Cr. %xf0. 6s. See also Little Guides. 

Eerie (JohnX Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6iM#. as net. 

Bdmoiids (Mejor J. B.X R.E.; D.A.Q.- 
M.G. See W. Birkbeck Wood. 

Bdwerds(Cleneiit). SeeS.Q.S. 

Bdwerds (W. Doaffias). See Commercial 
Series. 

Bran (Pierce). SeeLP.L. 

Bgerton (H. B.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheapter Issu^ Demy boo. -ts. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllal^ (C. a.). See The Little Guides. 

Bllerton (P. Q.). See S. J. Stone. 

Bllwood nrhoiiuw), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Crump» 
M.A. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

Bplctetae. See W. H. D. Rouse. 

Brasmns. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANS 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Fcs^ 9ivo y. 6d, net. 

Palrbrotberi^. H.), M.A THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. SecMui 
Edition. Cr. 8tw. xs. 6d. 

Parrer (Reffinahl). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. 8cv. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

*Pea (Allan). BEAUTIF^ OF THE 
SEVENTEENEH CENTURY. With 
xoo Illustrations. Demy Svo. its. 6d. net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 
MENT. With xa Coloured Plates. Post 
i6mo. MS. 6d. net. 

Perrier (Snsaa). See Little Library. 

pyier (T. CkuctonX M.lnst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 



Pleldlnr (Hennr). See Standard Library. 

PInn {S. W.), M. A See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Ptrth (C. H.), M.A CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commoowealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

Pleher (a. W.), M.A ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL lUustrated. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

PItxOerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed fxwn 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stbphbn Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by, E. D.^ Ross. Cr. 
Boo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

*PitzOerald(H.P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUnstrated. 
Fcap. %vo. V- ^' *^^* 

Flecker (W. H.X M.A, D.CL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School. Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 

ThB TbXT op MORNIMC AND EvBNING 

PRAYKK AND LiTANY. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. 

Pluz(A W.), M.A, WiUiam Dow ProfesMr 
of Political Economy in M*Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Portescoe (Mrs. O.X See Little Books on Art. 

Praser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR. WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo.^ 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Praser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL With xoo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Cr. Boo, 6e. 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 

Preach (W.X M.A See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Prendenrelch (Bd. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSWORTK Davis, M.A. Second Editiou. 
Revised. Cr, Bvo. as. 6d. 

Pnlford (H. W.X M.A See Churchman's 
Bible. 

C. a., and P. C. Q. JOHN BULL'S AD- 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Charlbs Gbaxs. With 
j6 Illustrations by F. CUrruthbrs (SoOLO. 
Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. is.net, 

*Oallaber(D.)and Stead (D.W.). THB 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With lUostm- 
tions. Demy 8tv. \os, 6d, net, 

Oalllchan(W.M.). See Little (Guides. 

OambadofOeoftrey. Bag.). See LP.L 

OaakeU (Mrs.). SeaLittle Ubnry and 
Standatd Library. 

Oaaqaet, the Right Rtv. Abbot, as.a See 
Antiquary's Books. 
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I.B.)f M.A., Fellow of NewCollege, 
Oi^brd. BATTLES OF ENGUSH HIS. 
TORY. Witk numerous Plans. Fourth 






witk A new Chnpter 



indndiiv the South African War. Cr. 8m. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Ettitwm. 

QlbbiasXH.' de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fntrtk 
BdtH0H. Dtmy^m, xor. 6£ 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Cr. 8cw. xs. 6d. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. EUventh Edition, Revised. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr, 8ev. %t, 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
SiC0nd Edition, Cr. 8nw. u. 6«/. 
See also Commercial Series and S.Q- S. 

ail»boii(Bdward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
LittD., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. In Stven Volunus. Demy 8tv. 
Gili topt 8«. (id, tack, AUo^ Cr, Bcw. ts, 
each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbkck Hill, 
LL.D. £>en^ Bmf, Gi/t io/. is. 6d, Alto 
Cr, Bvp, 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 

Olbson (B. C. SA D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio* 
graphics. 

Ollbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Oloar (M.). See K. Wyatt. 

Godfrey (Bllzabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
M EM B RANGE. Edited by. Fea/. Bw, 
%s. 6d, net, 

QodleyCA. D.X M.A., Fellow of Maedalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition, Fcap.Bvc. m. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8fw. 9s. 6d, 

SECOND STRINGS. Fca/. Bt^o. ax. 6d. 

Ooldsinith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fca^. s^mo. With lo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather , 9s. 6d. net. See also I.P.L. and 
Standard Library. 

Qoodrlch.Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy Btfo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Qoadffe (H. L.X M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com* 
mentanes. 

aralyuii(P. Andereon). See S.Q.S. 

Qruimr (P. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. as.6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr. Bvo. ' 
6s. ' 



Qnnr (B. M'QMeiOb GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr, 

OnydPyL}, B.Se. THE PRINaPLBSOF 

MAGNETISM AND ELXCTRICITT: 

an FWiiaetary Text-Book. With iti 

I^graas. Cr, Isw. %s, 6eL 
OrMB (Q. BacktaiidX M.A., late Feibw 

of St. John's College, OxoB. NOTES ON 

GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 

Befo, V. 6d, 
Qreen (B. T,\ M.A. See Cktuchaua's 

Library. 
QreenldfefA. H. J.X M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROME: During the Later RepaUk 

and the Early Prindpate. In Six Vabesmes. 

Demy Bvo. VoL I. (133-104 B.cX not. 6d. 

net. 
OreeoweD (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Gregorr (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Pofmlar Introduction te 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Sew. si; 6d. 
Qrecm7 (MIm B. C), See Lifafary ef 

Devotion. 
Orvvllle Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL 

Edited by J. A. Spbmduu Cr. 8wi. 

3«. 6d, net. 
anil>b(H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Ouinev (Loalsa I.). HURRELL 

FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 

Illustrated. Demy Bvo. ros. 6d. net. 
Owvnn(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal 8cw. ks. net. 
Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 

CYPRUS. With Maps and lUustratioos. 

Demy Befo. 15s. neU 
Haddon (A. C.X ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 

BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 

Map. DemyBioo. xcjt. 
Hadfleld(R. A.). SeeS.(D,S. 
Hall (R. no and Neal CW. Q.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 

Illustrated Second Edition^ rtviteeL 

Demy Bvo,^ tos.6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HaU (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 

With numnrous Plans and Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Royal Bioo. ais. net. 
Hamilton (P. J.), D. D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy Bt>o. 101. 6d. 
Hanna'v (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY, Illusuated. Two 

Volumes, Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. eaek^ VoL I. 

X900-I688. 
Hannv^(Jamec 0,\ M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN^ OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. Cr.Bvo.6t, 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fc^ 

Bvo. 31. 6d net. 
Hare (A. T.X M.A. THE CONSTRUO 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Sew. 6s, 
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HcrrtMB (CUfford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcap, Siw. %*, td, 

H«wtlianw(Natluuilel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 8<My. x<. net. 

HMth (Prank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

HeUo (Braest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fc^^ Bvo. y, 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.l Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Ntw and clum^ 
issue. Demy 8zw. js. 6d, net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fca/Zvo. is.6d.net 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henley ( W. B.). See Half-Crown Library. 

Henson(H. H.), 6.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY : As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Zrto. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Historical and 
Social Sermons. Cr, Sv^. 6s» 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcn^. 8fv. 
3j. 6d. 

Herbert (Qeorire). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbnry (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Smr. 

Hewitt' (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of ProM and Verse. Feap. 

%vo. ar. 6d. net. 
Hevwood (W.>. PALIO AND PONTE : 

A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

Royal 9ivc. ais. net. 
Hubert (T.). See Uttle Blue Books. 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr. Zvo, \s. 6d. 
Hillens (Howard C,\ WITH THE 

BOER FORCES. With 34 Illnstxations. 

Secend Edition. Cr. Zvc. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hobhonse (Bmlly). THE BRUNT OF 

THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 

Cr. 8rtf. 6*. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
HobhouseCL. T.), Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Srv. tor. 6d, net, 
Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Ck Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 3f . 6d. 
Hodoldn (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 

Religion. 



HodnonfMrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 

Edition, Post Bvo. 6e. 
Hon (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 

AT OXFORD. With an Introdncdon by 

R. A. Strcattbild. Fca/, ivo, m. tut. 
Holden-Stone (Q* do). See Books oti 

Business. 
Holdlch (Sir T. H.), K.CI.E. THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 

Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy9vo. zor. 6d. net. ^ 
A Colonial 'Edition is also published. 
Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumee. 

Vol. /. Demy ^vo. lOf. 6d. net. 
Holland (Canon Scott). See Library of 

Devotion. 
Holt (Bmlly). THE SECRET OF POPU- 

LARITy : How to Achieve Social SuccMs. 

Cr. 8cw. ^. 6d. net. ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Holyoake(0. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, 8«w. ax. 6d. 
Hone (Nathaniel J.). 5)ee Antiquary's Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsburffh (B. L. S.X M.A. WATERLOO : 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 

Second Edition.^ Cr. 8m. 5^. See also 

Oxford Biocraphies. 
Horth(A.C.). See Textbooks of Technok>gy. 
Horton(R.F.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. V^ith 

Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition, 

Demy Zvo,^ js. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
How (P. D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 

MASTERS. With Portraits and lUuUta- 

tions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo, jt. 6d. 
Howell (Q A See S. Q. S. 
Hudson (Robert). MEMORIAT^ OF A 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Ilhistntcd. 

Demy Zvo, i«f . net. 
Hughes (C. BA THE PRAISE OF 

SHAKESPEARE. Au English Anthol- 

<M2y. With a Preface by Sidnby Lbs. 

Demy Zvo. u. 6d. net, 
Hnclies (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 

and Notes by Vbknon Rbndall. Leather, 

Royal 39mA ax. 6d. net. 
Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 

FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
Pictures by Waltsk Tvndalb and 4 
ty Miss Lucy Ksmp Wblch. Large 

Demy Zivo. t\s. net. 
Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion and Library of Devotion. 
Hotton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 

UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 

which 90 are in (^iour, by A. Pisa. Second 

Edition. Cr.Zvo.^ 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is alio published. 
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ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an IntrodocttoD. Fem^ Sew. jr. ttU tuU 

H«ttoo(R*H.). SeeLMdenefRcUgion. 

ItattM JW. HA M.A. THE UFE OF 

SIR THOMAS MORE. With Fortnits. 

Sm^md £diH»m, Cr. Sew. 5c S«e abo 

Ltaden of Religion. 

Hystt (P. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Dtmyboo, js.6d.mU 

IbMO (HemilOu BRAND. A Dnnuu 
Translated hj WiLLiiiM Wilson. Third 
EdUian. Cn Bv0. js. 6d. 

IQM (W. R.X M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1809. l>^'^ 8m. J2t. od. mi. See also 
library of I>eT0tion. 

IBBM (A. D.). M. A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH^N INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8sw. 6r. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demf %o§. loi. 6d mi. 

JackMO (C B.X B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.X M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. naiilllton>. See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Exam i nation 
Series. 

Jcan« (J. Stophen). See S. Q. S. and Busi- 
ness Books. 

Jeffr«vs(D.Qw7B). DOLLY'S THEATRL 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 94 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal \6m9, 9*.6d. 

Jeaks (B.X M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Cr.^vo. 9s.6d. 

Jemier (Mrs. H.). See little Books on Art. 

Jessopp (AagustusX D.D. See Leaders of 
Rehgion. 

*Jevons(P. B.X M.A., Litt.D., Princinal of 
Hatfield Hall. Durham. RELIGION IN 
EVOLUTION. Cr.Bvo. ss. 6d. mi. 

See abo Churchman's Libraiy and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

JohnsonOMrs. BarhamX WILLIAM BOD. 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. DitmyBva. ioi.6d.nei. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.X K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearW aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Ediiien. 
Cr. 4i0. xftf. lui. 
A Colonial EdiUon is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton). M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Eleventh Ediiien. Fcap. Bve. as. 6d. mt. 
(H.X See Onuaercial Series. 



Jnllaa (Ukfar) of Norwieh. RSVELA- 
TIONSOF DIVINE LOVB. Sditad hy 
Gkacb WAittACK.. Cr, %m, 3^ 6dL 




REGULATION A(rrS. Cr.Bvo. 9S. 6d. mi. 
*COM MERGE IN WAR. DemyBve. 91s. 

net. 
Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 



'KattMb' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Flea for Rmsoo In Eduction. Cr, IM 
yt.td. met, 

KaufBUun (M.X See S. Q. S. 

Keating (J. PA D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THEnSUCHARIST. Cr.tve. y.Sd. 

KeatofJoh^ THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Itttrodnctioii and Notes by E^ da Sdia- 
coorL M.A. J>tmy to#. 7s. 6d, met See 
also Little Library, Standard Library, and 
E. de Selincoort. 

KoUo(JolinX THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introdoctioa and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D.,WaidenorKebleO)ll«. lUnstrated 
by R. Annrig Bkix. Third £dit»0m, Femf. 
%oe. yt. €d. : pmdded me recee, $$, Seeabo 
Library of Devotion. 

Konipis mioMS k\ THE IMITATION 
OF Christ, with an IntrodnctioQ by 
Dkan Fakrak. Illustrated by C M. GntB. 
Third Edition, Fcmp,%oe. y.td.s ^mdded 
merecce. ks. 

Also Transbted by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
totf. 3*. 6d. See also Library of Devotioo 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.Bve. %s. 6d net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (Janes Houston), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SFX:OND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Disscrtatioes 
and Notes. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

Kestell(J. P.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Beinff the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. Kbstbxx, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Cr, Bve, 6*, 
A O>lonial Edition is also published. 

Klninilns(C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS* 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUns. 
trated. Cr. Bve. 2s. 6d, 

Klnglake(A. W.). See Utt«e Library. 

Kipling (Rndyard). BARRACK-ROOsf 
BALLADS, jird Thcmaud, Tisteniy 
first Ediiien. Cr.Bve. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 6siM/7*AMtf«iu<. Temih 
Ediiien. Cr. Bve. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 4^/ TAmssmmd. 
Secend Ediiien. Cr. 8tw. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbod. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sijcietmih 
Ediiien. Cr. to^. 6x. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 
•Knight (Albert B.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. IllusUated. Demry Bve. 
js. 6d. mt. 
A Colonial Edition is also poblislied. 
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Lmb (CbllriM ind Mmct), the WORKS 

OF. Ediud br K. V. Lucas. IllniirkiBl. 

/uStPtn yrluma. Dtmfiva. yt.U.itelk. 
THE LIFE OF. Su E. V. Lacu. 

Sen >1» little Libnry. 
LaintwrtCP. A.lf.X See I^uIe Goidei. 
Lainbra*(ProfeMor}. See BjnuiiDe Teiu. 
Lue- Poole fSlaaln). A HISTORY OF 

EGVPTINTKE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Itliutimwd. Cr.ttn. «i. 
LufbridnO'.hM.A. BALLADSOFTKE 

BRAVE: Poenu of Chinlry, Enierariie, 

Comse, ud CoDUucy. Siamd EdiHit. 



II 

■ (e.V.). THE Lint OF CHARLES 

UB. Wth mmwRxu FaRniu ud 

lUiuBmiioiB. TUrd EdiHm. Tmir Vtb. 

A Colooul Edideo ii alio paUiibad. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. WUh 



rawy IlliHlnlicuu, of which » 



Law (WmUaL See Libnty or Demtiou 
■nd Standud LEbnr 

lTHI _ 

,— — Bio^nphy. 

"ACoh^alEditic .. _^ 

•Le Bru (Anatole). TH^ LAND OF 

PARDONS. Tnulitsd hj Fuhces M. 

C0ST1.INC ItloAjxtcd in coloox. Crvm 



lU.&^W 



LdlbtPerdvaO. THECOMIC ENGLISH 
GRAUMAR. EmbelUilied wlih npwiTdi 
of 50 cbvActeriiiJc lUnimtiDiu by John 
LncH. i>«f i6<M. u. 6i£ ml. 

LewM(V.B.),M.A. AIRANDWATER. 
tllumled, Cr. bv. 3I.64L 

•LbwIs (Mr*. Qwyaa). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OP GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illaitnied. PM.tvt. 3>-6ii. lul. 

Llala(Fi>rtaD<*dc). See Utile Bookion Act. 

Llttleh^JeafH.). See AalEqnaiVi Boolu. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Waiden of Kebis 
Collige. ST. PAUL, THE HASTKR- 
BUILDER. StamJ EJilita. Cr. Sm 

TI^E BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cf.SM. fir. 
See alto Leaden of Relicioo and Librazy 

ofDcvotloiL 
Locker (P.V See Unle LibnrT' 
LeogMlow (H. W.). See Little LitBarr. 
Loriioer (Qeorn HenKe). LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-HADE MERCHANT 

TO HIS SON. .- ■ 



A Colonial Edition Ii alio pabUilied. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. ^eM^£<!ftwK. 

A Celeela] Edition ii alw pqblidwl. 

Lover (Saanel). Seel. P. I. 

e. V. L. and C. Lm. BNGLANDDAVBV 
DAY : Oc, The Eagliiluiu'i Handbook to 
EScioMT. inomtedbTGEORSirMoiiiow. 



Fifth SdiHm. 

A Cotonu'l Edidon ii alu publiifaed. 
THE OPEN ROAD ; a Little Sook for Wa*- 
A'iaM BiUian. Fcap. kv. ^. ; 

IJlCte Book 
for Ibe Ucbaoe. Satnd EiiiitK. Fcm*. 
Sbs. ^.i ImliaPmitr.-iM.id. 

LiKlaa. S« Cluical Tr 

Lyde(L.W.),M.A. Sea _. 

LTdaa(Nael S.). Seeldnii 

L yttalt oii<Hnp. Mra. A.). 

THEIR WORK. Cr. tat. 

M.M. HOWTODRESSANDWHATTO 
WEAR. Cr. Sm. 11. ntl. 

MaoMlagr (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited bjF.C-MoK. 
Taci;>,M.A TkntVabumit. Cr.Stn.iSi. 
The oolr editioa of thii book completely 

M-Allen (J.' B. B-a M.A. See Commerda. 

'^ I (J. A.), See Chanhman'i 



a nutogravufE. Btmy Sh. 



;■?;• 



MeDonMttce. ft.). SoalBooki on Bui 
M'DoweUCA. S.). See Oxlbrd Biograpl 
MackayCA. M.). See Chuichman'iIiliT. 
MasBBe (Lutrle), M.A A PRIMER 

WORDSWORTH. Cr.Spa. n.6J. 
IrtaballylJ. P.i.Lin.D. A HISTORY OK 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 

Fully MustinHd. Cr.EM. 6.. 
MaJtliuld(F.W.].LL.D., Downing Pinfeuer 

of ihc Laws o( England in the Unintjlty of 

Cambridge. CASON LAW IN ENG- 

Maldin (H. ^), M.A. ''ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Compmion 10 He Hiitory of 



■rcfeaat (E. C), U.A^ Fello* of Peter- 
hooit Cunhndn. A GREEK ANTHO. 
LOGY SicoiS EdiHn. Cr.Soit. u.M. 
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M0rlaw« (ChristepbOT). See Standaid 
xAbrBry* 

Blirr(J. BA F.R.S., Fellow ofSt John'i Col- 
iSi cSmtridge. THE SCtENTIFlC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Stc^md Edition, 
niostnted. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr, %vo. 6t. 

Maryell (Andrew). See Little Libnry. 

Muef leUI iJohnV SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr, 8fw. 
31. td. net, 

•ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With Por- 
traits and 1 1 lustrations. Dtmy 8tw. lof . td, 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Maafcell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason (A. J.X D.D. Sec Leaders of Religi«m. 
MMMe(Oeorjre). THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. lUustzated. 

Cr, %vo. 2s. 6d, 
Masslnger (P.). See Standard library. 
MMtemuin (C. P. O.). M. A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Cr. 

Stfo. 6x. 

«AUtheson(Hon. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fca/. Zvo. is, 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Sec&nd Edition, \io. xx, net. 

Mellows (Bmina S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
8tv. y. 6d. 

Methuen (A. M. S,\ THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr, Zvo, 2s. net. 

Also Cr, Zvo. 3</. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 

author's 'Peace or War in South 

Africa.' 

ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussed in Six- 

TKBN LeTTKKS TO THE RiGHT HoN. 

Jo:^i>H Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. ^vo. yi, net, 

Michel! (B. B.V. THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other Illus. 
trations. Demy 8tv. xox. td, 

Mlllals (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Roval Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photo^avure. New Edition, Demy Zvo. 
•js. id. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

'«Mlllin(a. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN. 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. y. hd. net. 

Mints (C. T.X M.I.&LE. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. 0.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. FuUy Illustrated. 



MUtaorjakoX THB POEMS OF» BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Ooauns'd st 
several tisMS. Prioted by his true Copies. 

The Sengs were set m Mnsick fay^ Mr. 
HiNinr Lawbs^ Gkatlenan of die Kiacs 
Cha^pcl, and ooe of His M i^ eifi rt Private 
Musick. 

Printed and nablish'd acoarding to Order. 

Printed by Ruth Rawobth for Hum- 
PHRBT MosBLSV, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Arases in Patils Clnirdi> 

yard» i645« 

See also Little Library Standaid Labmy, 
and R. F. Towndrow. 

Mlncllfai(H. C.),M.A. See R. PeeL 

MltchenCP. CkalBMTs), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. lUostrated. SecmU Edi- 
tion, Cr, 800. 6f . 

MHton (O. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES, with many Portraiu and 
Illustrations. StcmdEditimu Dtmejtv. 
xos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

' Moll (A.).' See Books 00 Easiness. 

Moir(D. M.X See Uttle Ubrary. 

Money (L. O. ChiozttiX RICH! 
POVERTY Second EditiM 



[ES AND 



5*. net. 
Montaigne. See C. F. Pond. 
Moore (H. B.>. See S. Q. S. 
Moran (Clarence Q.). See Books on Business. 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
Morflll (W. R.). Oriel College, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d 
Morich {R. J.\ late of Clifton College. See 

School Examination Series. 
*Morris(J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With many portraits and Illusirations. 

Demy Zvo. xax. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 

rick. 
THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. 

With many Illustrations and Diagranki. 

Demy Zvo. j*' ^* *^^' 
Moule(H. C. U.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur. 

ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Mulr (M. M. Pattlson), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 

Cr. Zvo. 9J. t)d, 
Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Munro(R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 
Neal(W. a.). SeeR. N. HalL 
Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 

of Devotion. 
NlchoU(J. B. B.). See Uttle Library. 
Nlcklln (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS I NTHUCYDIDE& Cr, 8v». a*. 
Nlmrod. See I. P. L. 
Norgate (0. Le O.). SIR WALTER 

SCOTT. Illustrated. DemyZv^, jt.ed. tuL 
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IwM Mf J m. v.). TBI GREAT 
StECE : Tb* iDmisiai ud Fall of Par 

I oTtX 

D JAflE 

2u» Biv. lu. b£ 
Narwu(A. H.L NAPLES. With 15 Col- 
a<iT«rtltu«T3ucm>bTMjiuiitn GraarrxH- 



ttaur. IIlnnntKL Dtmriot. 

NartfacotatjBBoAR.A.'THE 

SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE. 
R.A., AND JAHES WARD. EdiBd bj- 



ri^. 



CS AT SA^S J 



NATTTRI IK XASTBRK SOKtOlK. 
A uriM of olHirmlBiu OB IW Blid), 
flibei. MiBsal^ R«piil«, ind lUlk- 
ertd Crutnecus^ fmud in tl 
bowfaood, with » " " - ' 




It. &£ 

OU|riuuM<Mi«.). SHLialmarRiUckiB. 

OmantC W.C.X M.A., Ftllow ef AU -Sonli', 
Oifoid. AHISTORVOFTHEARTOF 
WAR. Vol. II.: The Uiddla Afs, fnm 
lbet'DUTihiatlieyourt*cnihC*Dtury. IIIus* 
(rated. Iltmf Brw. lai. 6^ wf. 

Otllcy (R. 1.), D.D. S« Huidbooka of 
'Jlieolo^^and 1.caden of Religion. 

OvcrtMi (J. H.). See L*ul«i of Religion. 

UwenCDoBBlu). S« Boohs on BnuDeB. 



>d Secnunr to lli« RoVal Co*. 

HUBHUI on 11h Ucendnj Uwm. PRACTL 

CAL LICENSING REFORM. Sicrmi 

SJitiat. Cr. Bm. ij. id. 

PMen (J. v.), U.D. Sea ChwduUBi 

Petrls (W. H. PllD4ar«X D. C L., LL. D., Pro- 
fenor of ^ypl>lo«7 »i Uniimity College. 
A HISTORV or EGYPT. f»k the 

Eaiuut Tihu to thk Puuiht Day. 
Folly Illuilrmled. /■ iIm n/imti. Cr. 



DVHASTT. FiftkEditini. 
'OL II. Thb XVIIth ki 



Cr.ttv. y.bd. 
Pake* (W. C Ck THE SCIENCE OF 

HVGIENE. Illnunted. Dimj^om. iji. 
PalaKrIPredarick). WITHKUROKIIN 1 

MANCHURIA. Illoitnted. Tkird 



I Ecvrr a 
■■ .D. 

r. J. O. Mil 

-- - T«. Mion. 

FAHLXT Lahi.Poois, M.A. 



XVIIlTll 



•■,H.A 



Parkea (A. K.}. SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcmf.iit,. si.&i. 

ParkloHn Uahn). PARADISl IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRE.STRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. FMia. £4. it. mil. 

PvnMOtar (Jmni), HELIOTROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, .fcj. 



KMtti by Pucival Lahdon. Qi 

'.. Leon). S« Byantine 



K. id. ntl. 



CENTURV. rm*,ritiQ„MTl. 

nit. StetluLitileBe^anAnindl.P.L. 
PmterHHKW, R.KReoj«ninSwiflV LIFE'S 

IJUESTJONINGS. tV. Sep. jj. &/. w(. ' 
PirttofwnCA. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST I 

COAST NATURALIST. Illsunled la 

ColontbyF.SouTMc 



RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGVPT. Hloniued. Cr 

SYRIA ANd'eGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr.tw. u.bi. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. lUuHruod by Tms- 
TRAM Ellis. /■ Tat Vtlomtu Cr. !». 

E(?YPT1AN DECORATIVE ART. With 
i» IllnHndoni. Cr.iv. y. 6d, 

Phllllpa(W. A.). S« Oiford Biognpbiei. 

PUnpatU (Bdo). MY DEVON YEAR. 
Wiih ^a lIlBiuubni by I. Lev Pithv- 
niDCE. Stirmd mtui Clui^tr Editin. 
Liuvi Cr. kw. St. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
IlloUnud fay Claude SHErrutton. 
Cr.tlt. 5«.«'. 
A volnme ol poemL 

Pfmnaryuup}. WITH S 



urfPUUp} 
1 WfeT. S. 



• tentd SdilitH. Cr. tvt. 



AColoBldEdi 
Plvr<Victara.)i 

SCHOOL HU 

SEX. lUattnle-. 

Plato. 5~ liuii4ud Ubniy. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen'^'Catalogub 



THE CAPTIVL Bdiled, witk 

•n IntBodactioii, Tttxtaal Notes, and aCooi- 
meatanr, by w. If. LmotAT, Fellow of 
JetDS GoUece» Oxford. Dnmytno," zor.6i( 

Ptowdca-Wardlaw (J. TA aA^ King's 

CoUm, Cembndf e. See School ExamiBa* 

tion Series* 
Pocock (Roger). A FRONTISRSIf AN. 

TkML EditUn, Cr,Uf9, 6t. 
A Colonisl Edition is also pablished. 
PMBMre (nrrakX MODERN SPIRL 

TUALISm. Two Volumes, Dew^ 8c^ 

9XS, fUt. 

A History and a Oritidsm. 
PMr (J. Mrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr.^00, 6$. 
A Colonial Editioa b also published. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
POlktfd(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. DemyUft. 7X. 6tL net. 
Foll«rd(BUM P.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (DavkD. M.LN.A. See Books on 



(C. P.). A DAY BOOK OF MON- 
TAIGNE. Edited by. Jfca/, 8cw. y 6d, 
net. 
Potter CM. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Seeend Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

Power (J* CConnorX THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8w. 6*. 

Pradean (O.). A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. WithaDuI. Smaiifuarto. 
y. 6d, 

Primce (Q.). See Half-Crown Library. 

PreMWttCO. L.> ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Zvc. 
\t. 6d, net. 

Price (U L.), M. A.. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8v0. 9S. 6d. 

Prlmroee (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr, 8w. 6*. 

Pugin and Rowlandson* THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR Londok in 
MiNiATURX. With X04 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small ^to, 

'()*tA?T?Qiilller Coach). See Half-Cxown 
L4Drary. 

Snevodo VUlens. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.Scv. 6*. 
A Colonial lotion is also published. 
Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 

Commentaries. 
Randolph (B. W.X D.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 
Rannle (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Bcv. 
V-^d. 



\ OiHlkw^ MJL, Fellow 
dt New Cmae. Oxfoid. 



Cr. 




Tutor 

TRINS:AND DEVKtOPMBNT. 

%90, 61; 

(LanmooOa Baq.). See I.P.I. 
XWaltorX A SCHOOL 
;STORY OF SOMERSETSHIRE, 
llhistrated. Cr. 9mo. xs, 6d. 

ARealPiddj. SeeLP-L. 

Reaaoo(W.X MJL SeeS.Q.S. 

RetfferB(W. BA Anthor of^ Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Osmbridge,' etc. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely 
lllnstiated in colour and half-tone. Qmearto, 
£a, 9S, net. 

Rejnolds. See little Galleries. 

«nbodec(W.B.). A SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF LANCASHIRE. lUustratMl. Cr.doo. 
te.6d. 

Roberta (M. B.). See C C Chaaner. 

Robertaeo CAA D-D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL The ««-»phw 
Lectures of zooz. Denty Sn*. las; 6d. met. 

Robertaoa (C, Grant). M.A., Fellow of AO 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem Hutory, Oxford, 
190X.1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, x66o-z83a. Demy 8«w. zor. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Orant) and Bartholonww 
(J. Q.X F.R.S.E.. F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQumrto, 

Robertson (Sir O. S.X K.CS.L See 

Half-Crown Library. 

Robinson (A. W.X M. A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tion by the late Archlnshop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo, 3*. 6d, 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoissenr*8 Libiazy. 

Rochefoucanld (La). See Little Libcary. 

Rodwell (O.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Waltbr Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fca^, Zvo. y, 6d. 

Roe (Pred). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. Illustrated. QuartOm £2, xs. net. 

OLD OAK FURNITURE. With many 



Illustrations by the Author, Induding a 
frontispiece in colour. Demy B90. los. 6d, 
net, 

(A. O. L.X M.A. See Books on 
(usmess. 

Roscoe (B. S,\ ROBERT HARLEY, 

EARL OF OXFORD. lUuatnued. Demy 

Bvo. 71. 6d. 

This is the only Kfe of Harley in 

See also Little Guides. 
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R«M (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 



RnbU lA. B.), D.D. Sw Jnnioc School 

Rnuall (W. Clwk). THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING WOOD. 

With IIIuMnIion< hj F. Biahcwth. 

Aord EJilitn. Cr. tB*. 6r. 

A Colsoiii Edition u also jpobliilKiL 

St. Aiulam. S» Ubmj of Davoiion. 

St. AotoatlDS. S« Libruy at Dendim. 

St. CrrM (Vlaconat). S« Oxfonl Bio- 

sJjPfucIs Ol AalKL 5« Suadud 

'Stid'*(iri.MnBra}.RIU;iNALD. SK*md 

Sdititn. Feat. 8m. 11. 6i. lul. 
SalM (St. PnucU da). S« Libniy ol 



SaIiBan(A . 

TO DEVON. MrdiuMiv,,. 6J.ml 
■t» Linla Guidu. 

Sarnaat U.), M.A. ANNALS OF 

rfkSTMlNSTr 



BdiMd by Edwaid Doweap, 



HAMLET. 

ROMEO' AND JULIET. EdlMd bj Edw aid 

DowDEti, LiiuD. 
KING LEAR, Ediud tar W. I. OiAio, 
JULIUS CAESAR. E&led V M- Ujtc- 

THE TEMPEST. Ediud bj Moutoh 

Luci. 
OTHELLO. Ediud t 

t:tus andronici 



. MIDSUMMER NiCHrs DREAM. 

EdilfdbTH.CUNlBGHAU. 

< Edited by H.^ " 

ENDS 



ALL'S WELL THAT 



NDS WELL. 



TIMON OP ATHENS. Edilal by K. 

MEASURE 'for MEASURE. Edited by 

•TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by UoiaroH 

THE^BRCHANT or VENICE. Edited 

by C Knox Poolmi. 
•TROILUS AND CRES5IDA. Edited by 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



fO* A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARD!, With 41 Plates. Imptrial 

Atp. Za, 91. lut. 
SkitUhliy (R. B. D.). See little Books on 

Art. 
SUptMl (H. P. IC). See Little Books oa 

Art. 
SladcB (D«arlM). SICILY: The New 

Wmter Resort. With over soo Illustratioiu. 

See^md Edition. Cr,Bv0. ^. net. 
Small CBvanX M.A. ^ THE EARTH. An 

latroauction to Physi<^r»pby. Illustrated. 

Cr. Stw. ar. 6^^ 
Snanwood (M. O.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
SmedligrCP. B.). SeeLP.L. 
SiBltli (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 

Bf.A. 7%tf» V0lumes, Dtmy Sew. sir. 

See also English Library. 
Smtth (Horace and JaoMS). See Little 

Library. 
Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crtum 8sw. 

SI. €d. 

Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. Jh'ca^. 8w. 
3X. 6d. net. 

Smith (Nowell C). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY : Or Recollections of the 

Events of the Years X766>t833. Edited by 

WiLFKBD WifiTTSN. Illustrated. Demy 

tvo. 131. 6J. net. 
SneU (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Snowdcn(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy%vo. 4s. 6d. 
SopllOCles* See Classical Tran^btions. 
Somet(L,. A.). See Junior School Books. 
Sooth (Wlitoo B.X M-A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Sonthey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Han nay. 
Yol. I. (Howard, Cllflbrd, Hawkins, 

Drake, CavendishX Sectmd Edition. Cr, 

Zvp. ts. 
VoL II. (Richard Hawkinit, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Speilce(C. H.X M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spoooer (W* A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
•Staley(6dffcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Hayat 8cv. 

SIX. net, 
StanbridffO (J. W.X B.D. See Ubrary of 

Devotion. 
•Staociiffe.* GOLF DO'S AND DONTS. 

Second EdiitPn. Fcap. 8cv. \s. 
Stead (D. W.). See D. GalUher. 



B (A. M. MA M. A. 
INITIALATINA: Baiy- 

tary Acddenoe. Ei^k EdUmm, Ekm^ 

8v#. sx. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ninth Edi- 

Hon, Cr. %O0, *s, 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shortw Latin Prhncr and 

Vocabohtfy. SixtA EdihommiMgd. staw. 

it.6d. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM OESAR. 

The Helvetwn War. Sscpmd Editmn 

i8mm. IX. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVV. The 

Kings of Rome. iSaw. Seemsd Editi on. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. TtnihEditum Fcmp. 
8tw. XX. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First 
in Latin Accidenoe. ^W^th 
Third Edition. Cr.^vo. xx. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REYISED LATIN PRIMER. Whh 
VocabuUry. Tenth mnd CkemMr Editiomy 
ro-written. Cr, Bno. xx. 6a. Original 
Edition, ax. 6d. Kbv, 31. not, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8v«. xx. 6d. With Yocabulary. ax. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
I Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
I Idioms Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8sv. 

IX. 6d. With Yocabulary. ax. Key, ax. 

net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects 
Thirteenth Edition, Fcap. Srw. xx. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xZmo. Second Edition, xx. 

STP:PS to greek, second Edition, rt- 
vised, xZmo, xx. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cr. 
Zvo. XX. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition^ re- 
vised. Fcap. %vo, XX. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition, Fcmp. 8e». xx. 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. ax. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sevontk Edition, 
\Zmo, id. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi. 
tiont revised, Cr, Zvo, xx. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/ih Edi- 
tionf revised. Fcap. Zvo. xx. 64C 
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EASY FRSKCH BXJERCISES 0» BLB* 
MENTARY SYNTAX^ With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth BdHion, €r, 8b^ ai, 6d. 

PRENC^'VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranced according to Sub- 
jects. Tmt^h Edittom Fcap. Btfe. u, 
Sc«i also School ExaauBation Series. 

Steel (R. BUIotO, M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
IllostratioBS. Sicond Edition, Cr. Bvo, a$. 6d, 
See also School Examhuuion Serieii 

StepttettMM (C), of the Technical CoDflge, 
Bradford, and Sttddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVBN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Ihitty Zvo, Third Edition. 

StepbmMi (J.>r li.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6</. 

Sterne (LMireiw^ See Little libtary. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. DgmvZvo. ji.6d. 

Simmst (KMherlneX BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition, Cr.Svo, 6s. 

Stevenstfil (R. U) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidiisv Colvik. 
Sixth EditioiL Cr. 8Mk teiL 

Library BDiTKm. Dentvivo, a vols. 91^. not. 
A Colonial Edition is dka published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. WiUi aa Etched 
Portnnt by Willtaii Stramow F^h 
Edition, Cr.9vo, Bwekrmtn, 6t. 
A Colonial fiditioci is abe pubUshed. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. Sot 
G. Balfour. 

Sterettedkt m, h). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Belog Letters 
written by Mis. m. I. SttLvEnaotf duHiif 
1887-8. Cr. Btfo. 6s. net. 
A Coloilijrf EdftSoflis also published. 

LETTERS FROM SABIOA. Edited and 
arranged by M. C BalfoVr. With many 
Illuettations. Cr'. 8m. 6/. MOt. 

Stoddart (Aniui M.). See Oxford Bio- 
grai^ies. 

Stekei fP. ax B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Mottbox. With 
a Portrait in PbotognTorc Cr. 8tw. 3$. 6d. 



Stoat (S. J,\ POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a M^noir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr, itfo, 6e, 

Storr (VcmoU P.), M.A., Leeturer in 
thii Pnitoeoi^y of Religiou in Cambrtdge 
Unrvet-sity; Exanuning Chaplain to the 
Atfthbisfaop of Canterbury; formerly Fellov 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DlVlNE PURPOSE Cr, 
Bvo. 5/. net. 

Strmker (P.)b See Books oa Business. 



StreuM (A. W,\ D.D. See Chusohaaa'a 

Stroiltf(H.Xi>*Sc.,^.A. Steteiid^oolBio^ 
Science. 

Stnrtt (JoeMliX THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many eagrav- 
ings. Rerised by J. Charlks Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Qwarto, ait, ntt, 

StiMrt(Cnt. OoiMld). T^S STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr,boo, 6r. 

5tiirch(P.).« Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
CoontyCouadl. MANUALTRAINING, 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples end Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x89a-x905, Ortho> 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates uid 140 Figures. Foolscap 

SMkltef (Sir John). FRAGMENTA 
AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeoes, written by. And published 
Vy a fnend to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humpkrsv KosklkV, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the rign of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul s Churchyard, 1646. 



Surteesdt 



SeeLP.U 



SuddardaJPA Sec C. Stepheasoai 

SLLA. 
8tv. 6s. 



SwM Ueqiitfeiui). THE JOURNAL tO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. ArrksN. Cr, 



Symee (J. B.X M.A. THE FRSI^TCH 
REVOUJTION. Second Editiom Cr.Sook 

2S. 6d, 

SyaipMii<B. M.X M.A., M.Di SeaAacaent 
Cities. 

^rren(N«tteX See Little Bhia Books. 

iMtn. AGRICOLA. With Intro d f u dion 
Notes, Map, etc. By IL.F. Datis, Mm A., 
Fcm^ Bos. at, 

GERMAN I A. By the same E£tos. Fcf/. 

, Ztto. M. Seeabo Classical Tmoijattons* 

talIack(W.). fi[OWARD LETT£&S AND 

^ MEMORIES. Demy ^00, iot.6d,not. 

Tattler (J.X See LtbrvT of Devocloa. .. 

Taimte«(B. L.> A HISTORY OF T&E 
JESUITS IN^ENGLAND. lUostrsiled. 
Demy Bvo. air. net. 

Tnrtor (A* &> THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Domnlvo. tot.6d.net, 

Taylor (P. Q.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Tasrior (l« AA See Oxford Biofraphies. 

Taylor (t, M.X M-iL, Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.9vo, 70, 6d. 

Teimyfloif (All^Lertf). THE Ei^LY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an IntrodutotioA, Vy J. Citortck Coixms, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

IN MEMORIAMr MAUD, AND VMS 
PRINCESS. Edited by I. CMt>itTON 
CoLUNS, M.A. Cr. Bvo, 6t. Sta also 
Little Liorary. 
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IWrjrCC. 8.). See Osferd Btonnhiee. 
IWtSaCAllcs), LIGHTS ANHS^ADOWS 
IN A^^PITAL. Cr. 8m. y. 6dl 

ThKkenQrCW. M.> See Little Ubnur. 
Thaobflld(P. V.X M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
lUostxatecL Second Ed, ReviMgd. Cr,9m0. 

9S,6d. 

TboonMOB (A. H.X Sec Little Guides. 
Tlle«toa<M«rrW7). DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. Tweim Edit^it. 

Medium x6m9. ^ sf . 6d, mL Abo an edition 

in saperior bindtnc, 6r. 
TnnpUiis (H. WOb F.R.H.S. See little 

Guides. 
Towndraw (R. P.). A DAY BOOK OF 

MILTON. Eduedby. Fcap.%vo. y,6d. 

met. 
TswalCT (Ladj Su^mn), MY CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With i6 Illostrmtions and 

sBfaps. Third Edieien, Demy99tk, zor. 

6d,mei. ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
«ToyiilMe(Pliffet),M.A., D.Litt. DANTE 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Demy 

tiw. X3f. 6d, n^t. 
See also Oxford Biocraphies. 
TMochQIerbert). DEIRDRE WED and 

Other Poem*. Cr. Bvo. 5*. 
Tk«fvelyan (Q. M.), Fellow of Trinity Collese. 

Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 

Edition, Demy Bvo, lox. td. net. 
Trontbeck (Q. B. ). See Little Guides. 
Tyier (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
Tyrell-OllI (Prances). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition, 

Demy 8cv. los.td. net, 
A Colonial Exiition is also published. 
Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 
Voegelin (A.)t M.A. See Junior Examina* 

tion Series. 
Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL. D. , C. B. LHASA 

AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 

of the Expedition of 1903-7904. With 9000 

Illustrations and Maps. Demy ^o. 3ix. 

net. 
*Also Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
155 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
%vf>. xof. 6</. net. 
Wade (0. W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition. 

Cr. hvo. 6s. 

Wagner (RichardX See A. L. Qeather. 

WaU(J. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Bvo. 
4J. 6d, net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 

Walton (P. W.). See Victor G. Plarr. 

Walton (Isaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 



See also Little 



WBfBlt(P.g.V«a. OKOOmiANDa 
With Pdvtiait. Cr. Bssl 31.6^ 
A Colooial BditioD is abo pablidked. 

Warrcn-Vcraon (Hoo. Wmtaai). MJL 
READINGS ON THB INFERNO OF 
DANTE, chiefly based on tbaCoauncntvy 
of BamrKNUTO da Imola. With aa Iatr»' 
doctioii by the Rev. Dr. Mookb. la T«o 
Volomes. SmmedMdiiim. Cr. «m. tsf. 

WiitorlMMe(Mra.Alfred>. WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : little Homilies to 
Women in Coontry Places. 
SmeUl Pott Sew. sr. net. 
Library. 

Weatborbead (T. CX M.A. EXAMINA* 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr.hoo^ 
af. Sec also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb(W. TJ. See UttU Bine Books. 

Webber (P. C.\ See Textbooks ofTcchao- 

Wd!^' (Sidney VL\ See Textbooks of 

WelU(J.),M.A.,Fellowand Tutor ofWadhsm 
CoU^e. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. Boo. j$.6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Sixth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Bvo, yt.6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

'Westminster Oaxette' Offfloe B«r 
(Prands Brown). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. Cr.Ato. %s,6d.neL 

Wetmore (Helen C.). THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT S(X)UTS ('Buffalo BUl^ 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Dewey he^o. 6s: 
A O>lonial Edition is also publiuied. 

Whlbley (C). See HalfHTown Library. 

WblMey (L.X M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARA(rrER. Cr, 8tw. 6r. 

Wbltaker (Q. H.), M. A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Wblte(ailbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wasds 
Fowler. M.A. Cr. %oo. 6t, See also 
Standard Library. 

Wbltfield (B. E.\ See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy 9po. 
i9s. 6d. net. 

Whltcley (R. UoydX F.I.C, Prindnal of 
the Municipal Science School. West Brom* 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANICCHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Sev. ax. 6d 

Whitley (Miss). SeeS.Q.S. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smhh. 

Whyte(A. Q.\ K.Sc. See Books on Bosanesi. 

WUberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Sijeth 
Edition. Cr. Sve. 51. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pobUshed. 
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Willdlls(W. HA B.A. See S.Q.S. 
Wllkiiuoii (J. Prome). See S.Q.S. 
*WlIllaiiM (A.). PETROL PETER: or 

Mirth for Motorists. Illastrated in Colour 

by A. W. Mills. DttMy 4/0. 34. td. tut, 
Wllliaiiisoii (M. O.). See Ancient Cities. 
WUllanuonXW.). THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. Illustrated. Dtmy 8m. 

lor. fid, 
WilUamMii (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 

amination Series, Junior School Books, and 

Beginner's Books. 
WlllMn(BecklM). LORD STRATH- 

CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 

Dtmy 8m. ^t. 6d, 
A Colonial Edition !s also published. 
WHmot-Bttzton (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr. 8rw. Ff/ik Ed. y, 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illostrations. Cr.tvo, 'is.6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WilsonfBishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilsoo (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A). See Books on Business. 
Wilton (Richard), M. A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Patt Stv. 3;. 6d. 
Winbolt (S. B.J, M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE, Cr. 8w. ix. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cr. 8o». 3/. 6d, Kby, 

Wlnille (B. C. A.), D.Sc, F.R.S. See Anti- 

?uary's Books, Little Guides and Ancient 
;ities. 
WIntcrbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 

LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 
Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Wood (J. Hlckonr). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third BdiH^n, Cr. 8o». 6s. 
A C^Ionia 1 Edition is also published. 
Wood (W. Btrkbock), M.A., late Scholar of 
WorcesterCoIlege, Oxford, and Edmonds 

glajor J. B.X R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
ISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenssk Wilkinson. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. Dtmy 8v». 
lai. 6d. net 



Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quarjr's Books. 

•Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by Nowbll 
C. Smith, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
In Fanr Valufnet, Dnny 9v0. 5/. net 
each. See also Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridffo (S. T.)* 

See Little Library. 
Wriffht(Arthnr), M.A., Fellow of (Queen's 

College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 

Library. 

Wright (C Oordon). See Dante. 
Wright (J. C). TaDAY. Fcmp, x6me, 
IX. net, 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcn^, 8cv. 
xs.6d. 

Wrong (Qeorgo M.), Professor of History 
in the Umversity of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
9/O0, fs. 6d. 9ui. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WvattnCate) and Oloag' (M.). A BOOK 
OF ENGUSH GARDENS. With 94 
Illustrations in Colour. Demy 8tw. xox. &r. 
net. 

Wylde(A B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Sew. 
X5X. net, 
A Colonial Editionis also published 

Wyndham (Oeorge). THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction uid Notes. Demy 8cv. Buck- 
ram, giit top. xox . f>d. 

WyonCR.). See Half-crown Library. 

Yeats (W. B.). AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Revited and Enlarfe^ 
Edition. Cr. 8otf* %s. 6d, 

Voang(Pnson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 lUusirations 
Fifth Edition, Dem/ %vo. i9S, 6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition u also publishied. 

Voimgrr. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.^tfO. C/oth, te.6d. ; 
paper hoards, te. 6d. 

Zlflunem (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Feap.Bvo. ie.6d.net. 



Andent Cities 

General Editor, a C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.& 
Cr, 9tfo, 4s. 6d, net. 



Chcstrr. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc F.R.S* 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
SHRBwsBinnr. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
CANTSKBtniT. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 



lUos- 



*EotMBUKGH. By M. G. WilHsoHoo. 

trated by Herb^t Rukon. 
*LiNcour. By E. Biansel Sympson, M.A., 

M. D. Illastrated br E. H. New. 
*BaisTOL. By Alfred Hanrey. Illiutnted 

by E. H. New. 
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Messrs. Mrthuen's Catalogue 



Qtieral Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D.^ P.S^A. 

A stries of volumes dealiag with various bruicfaes of EofUsh A*tiqakioi; 
compFchensive and popular, as weU as aocuratc and scholairljr. 

Dim^ %vo. *is. 6d. net, 

AXCHJBOLOGT AND FkISM ANTfQOinBS 

By R. Monro, LL.D. HluaCimtcd. 

SmtiiOBS OP British Saints. By I.C ValL 
With nvmeroiis MntrmrinM —d Wmm. 

Thx Rotal Fokksts or EiiGLAvn. ^y J. 
C CoK, LL.p., F.&A. ifiusAKfiM. 



EifcuBH Monastic Lips. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot GMQiiet, O^ B. imMtntttd. 
Tkir4M4itim, 

Rkmains of thb Pkxmistoric Aob in 
Englamd. By B. iQ. a. Win^ D.Sc. 
F.R.S. with ptuaeipus lUus^tioiui aop 
Plans. 

Old Sbkvicb Books op ths Snolish 
Cnobch. By Christoohar Wondsvonh, 
M.A., «nd ' H«nry Littkrhftkc With 
Coloiued uid other Illnstrations. 

CsLTic Ajkt. By J. RMmUy AlUo, F.^A. 
With aiiinwipus lUttstrAtMM and PJf^is. 



Tu Manok AMD Manokia^ ;RfcaaD<. 
B7 J^fU^mniel J. Hoo^ IWmmiML 

«Seals. By J. Hanoey^lflpii. Il|a«mted. 



Bflglimer'8 BookSp fS^ 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, 3.A. 



East FasffCH Rirnns> By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. Fcap, 8iw. i«. 

Easy Stoxues prom English History. By 
E. M. Wibnot-BoztoQ, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Cr. 6w. xt» 



East Exbrcbbs in AmTHuanc. 

by W. S. Beard. Fcm^ B&». Wi 

Answers, xs. With Anummt, m*. yL 
East Dictation and Spuxjmq. By W. 

WUUamson, B.A. F^mrtkSdiH^m. ~ 

9v0, u. 



Bmriness, Books on 

Cr, Snfo, 2s, 6d, tut, 

A aeries of volumes deaiini; with all the most important aspects of <;Qnunercigl aad 
financial activiUr. The volumes are intended to treat separately all tbe considerable 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately ana oleailj what tbey do 
and fao^ they do it. Some 9je Illustrated. Tbe first volumes ~ 

Forts and Docks. By Douglas Oven. 

Railways. By £. R. McDermott. 

Ths Stock Exchanqb. By Chas. Duguid. 

Sicomd Editicn, 
Ths Business op Insurance. By A. J. 

Wnson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, , 

B.Sc. 
The Shtpbuildu^g Industry: Its History. 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N. A 
The Money Market. By F. Siraker. 
The Business Side op Agriculture. By 

A G. L. Rogers, M-A. 
L^w IN Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Indu«t«iv. By Julian L. 

Bak«r, F.IX., F.C.& 



The AvTOMoaM^B Indvstrt. By G- ^ H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mumvc iNVBarrMBNvs. By 

•AMoiL' 
TiUK Business of Advsvtising. By Cbspnct 

G. Moran. Barrister.iat>Law. JLlIustrau^ 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
CirViL Enginrbring. By T. Claxton Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 
Jhe Iron Trade. By J. Stephen Jeans. lUos- 

trated. 
M0NOPQI.1BS, Trusts, and Rartklls. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry /mv Traob. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Deaa of the Facalrf 

of Commerce in the University of Maa* 

Chester. Illustrated. 
^ME Coal Industry. By Ecaast Avi^ 

Illustrated. 
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Byzantine Texto 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M. A., UiLD. 
A aeries of tex|9 pf By^pantioe fiistorjans, edited by En^ij^ Mid fpcogn schoHiurs. 



ZAOUJtiAM or Af iTYLBVB. T«M»latod by F. 
J. Hamiltoo, D.D.. aod S. W. Brooks. 
ias,6d. »ai. 



EvAGKius. Edited by Lfon Parmentier and 
M. Bidec Demy 8tw. xor. 6</. net. 



Thb Histokv or Pkbu.u». ,Wmd jby C 

EoriNi^is CKKomcA. mted by PrpC two r 

Ths Chronicle or Morba. Edited by John 
Scfamitt. DemyBvo, is*' "</. 



Ohurcloaan'B Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.RS.E. 

A series of Expositions on the Bopl^ pf 4ie 3ible, which ffiU b^ of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the &u^redText. 

Each Book is provided with a fuU m4 clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, an4 a«y other oarticulare that may lMlplo«luoidatedti maaning 
as a whole. The fiKposkion m divided into aections of a fionvpaieiit langlk, oonc- 
spondin^ as far as possible with the divisions of tilt QuKch Leotioaarf. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary bein^ placed in fpoitpotes. 



TfiK Amsxlb to 

fjCfif' 9V9. 



Tua EPUTI4B QP ^. PjUJI^ TflK 

THB 5/^/^»A»is JE«5^ Ur 

son, M.A. S^ffffwi Muim- 

u» 6a. «M/. 
EccLBSiASTBS. Edited by A. W. ^tntaiie, 

D.D. /^««/. faw. is,6d.m4/. 
Tkb £pisti# or St. Paos. rigt Atostlb to 

THB Phiupfians. BdH«l by C. M* t>* 

It. Qo* mi* 

CSuffchman'B 

Qj^ertd Editor, J. H. 

Thb Beginnings op Emclish CMKisTiAMirv. 
ByW.S.ColUac,li.A. WitfiMap. Cr.Ov*. 

SOMB NbV TBSTAMfMT SlDBlJtMS. By 

Arthur Wright, M. A. Cr.9tm. 6*. 
Thb Kingdom op Hbavbn Hbkb and Hbrb- 

APTBK. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

B.Sc., LL.B. Cr. av#. 3*. 6^. 
Thb Workmanship op thb Pbavkb ||00|t t 

Its Literarv and Liturgical Aspects. By 5* 

Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. Cr, \vo, 

31. 6d. 



jAMffS. ;^i^ bv 
Fqt^ filtt^ X^ fid. 



Tub ^istlb op Sr. , 
H. W. Fnlfocd. M.A. 

Isaiah. Edifd by W. g. Barnes, D4). Tmo 
Volmmfe. /k»>. <Mi at. not omek. With 

Map. 

Tub ^pisti^ or St. Paul tw Apqsti^ to 
thb^ubsiahs. E4iu4byG.H-W]vl4ker, 
M.A. Fem^.SM. ^t.^ff-mt 

Libraxy, The 

BURN,B;D.,F.R.S.E. 

EvouMTiOH. By F. S. Jewonj, Mn4., Litt-P 
Cr. Zvo. 0(. mL 

ThbOlpTbstamentandthbNbw^onoijlk- 
SHIP. By J. W. Peters, p.D. €r. Mm, te. 

Thb Chuxcrman's Intbodoction to thb 
Old Tbstambnt. By A. M. Maduiy, BiA. 
Cr. Bvo, 3X. 6d, 

Thb Chuxch c^ Chkist. By £. T. Green, 
li.A.' ' €r, 6m. 6s. 

Compakativb Thbology. By J. A. Mac- 
CaUociu Cr, Bpo. 6s, 



fflagnUffftl Trnanliitilfliifl 

Edited by H. F. PoK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of BrasenoMtCalkga, (Movd. 

Crown So^. 

A aeries of TVanslatioM firom theGraek and Latin Ckiiiiw, difltinguish^ faylitienry 
excellence as well as by scholarly aooura.cy. 

loroe, £u> 



/Bschylus— Aj^ameqsnoin, Choepbt 
menides. Translated!^ by Lewu Campbell, 



CicBRO— Select Qrations {Pro Mllone. Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., la CadHnam). T|Ean»> 
LLD. «. "J Ut^ by W . E. b. BlaJtUtpo, M.A. vT 

CiCBRO~De Ocaipre I. Translated by %, N. Cicbbo— De Natnra Deohun. Trand^tad by 
P. Moor, M.A. 3f. 6d, F. Brooks, M.A 3*. 6A 

{Cpntinued, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Classical Translations— <Mii!iinMM<L 

Cicmo— De Offidis. Tnuubtted by G. B. 

Gardiner, M. A. sr. 6il. 
HoKACB— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 

l>y A. D. Godley, M. A. as. 
LuciAN — Six DiaJognes (Nigrinus, Icaro>Me' 

nippus, The Cock, The Sup, The Parasite, 

Tne Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 



T. Irwin, Bf.A. y. 6d. 

SoPHOCLSS— ElectraandAiaz. Translated by 
£. D. A. Mocsliead. ICA. >r.6£ 

TACiTus-^Acricola and Grffmania. Trans- 
lated by H. B. Townahsnd. 9g, €d, 

Thb SATiRas OP JuTBNAi* TiMHlnftad by 
S. G. Owen. » . 6tL 



Oommercial Series 

Edited by H. DS B. GIBBINS. LittD.. M.A. 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a oommefctal 
career, l>y supplying useful hsmdbooks of a dear and practical diaracter. dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the busiiiess life. 

ComisitciAL Education in Thborv and 

Pkacticb. By £. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5^. 
An introdncnon to Methoen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
BamsH CoMMEiicK and Coloniss pkom 

Elizabkth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, vs. 

COMMBKCIAL EXAMINATION PaPBRS. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 
Ths Economics op Commbrcs, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Stcond Edition. 
\s. fid. 

A German Commercial Rbadkr. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary, ax. 

A COMMBRaAL GBOGRArHY OF THB BRITISH 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. J'ourth 
Edition. %M, 

A COMMBBCIAL GbOCRAPHV OP FoRBIGN 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. m. 



A Primbr op Bosimbss. By S. 

M.A. Third Ediii^m. is. 6d. 
CoMMBBCiAL Aritmmbtk. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Editi9n. js.6d. 
French CoMMBBaAL CoBRBSPONOBiicB. By 

S. E. Bally. Widi Vocabulary. Third 

Edition. 9s. 
German Commbrcial Corrbspondkncb. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Stcomd 

Edition, as. 6d. 
A French Commercial Rbadbr. By S. E 

Bally. With Vocabularv. Second EsUHom. ^ 
Precis Writing and Oppicb Cokicbspond* 

BNCB. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Steomd 

Edition, at. 
A Guide to Propbssions and Bdsinbss. 

By H. Jones, is. 6d, 
The PRiNaPLESOP BooK-KBXPtMC bvDoubls 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. at. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Sicond Eilitioit, at. 



Oomioifleeiir's Library, The 

Widi Royal Svc, 251. net. 

A sumptuous series of ao books on art, written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 



Mbzsotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Platas in Colour, 15 b Collotype, and 15 in 

Phoiogrsvure. 



Ivories. By A. MaskeH With 80 Plates m 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
Engush Furnitorb. Bv F. S. Robinson. 

With x6o Plates in CoUotyipe and one in 

Photogravure. Steond Edxtton. 
* European Enamels. By H. Cuntmghame, 

CB. With many Plates m Collotype and a 

Frontispiece in Phocogxmvure. 
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Dnotloii, The Ubrarr of 

With Iniroductions and (wbere nectsMi;) Notn. 
Smail Patt 8zv, elcth, 3i. ; liathtr, at. 6d. ntt. 



obvious diflScullies of the leit, withoat 

the devoul miiid. 

Tub COHrBSiOHi OP St. AacDiTim. Edit 

byC. Bieg, D.D, FiflJ, 



Lock, D. D. Tkird EJIIi 

Thi Imitatioh or Chiis- 

BIgf, D.a FtmrlkBii 



Ediud b; Wkllcr 

Edited br C 

Edited br I. W. 

Edited ■ay Wilur 



StubridEb B.T, 
Ltba I«woc«hti 

Lock, D.U. 
A Skmoui Call to a Divout and Holy 

LlPL EdiUd ly C Bin- ^^- SuamJ 

Tn Tehfll Edltad by E. C. S. Gibwn, 

D.D. Stentd SJilitK. 
A CuiDi TO ETUHmr. EditKl br J. W. 

Sunbridit. B.D. 
Thk Psalhs of David. Ediud br B. W. 

lUodolph, D.D. 
LyiA AKIITOI.ICA. B; Cudiu] Ntwnwn 

■od Dthcn. Edited by Cuod Scon HolUnd 

■nd Canon H. C Bnchinc, M.A. 
Th« Ikum Wat. By J. TAnlei. Edited by 

Thi Thoucmti'op Pascal. Edited by C. 



fumiihed with such Ii 
staudixiiDt of the author and the 
■ion between Ibe authcv and 



Ok tkb Love or God. Bt Si. Frud* it 

SjiIsi. Edited by W. J. Knoi.Uule, H.A. 
A Manual of CoHsouTiaH fiou thb 

Saikt* and Fathbu. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
THiSoHcoFSoHCt. Edited by B. Blulud, 

MA. 
Thi DnonoMS or St. Ahulh. Edited b* 

C. C J. Webb, M.A. 
Gkaci Abuhdihq, By John Bnntu. Edited 

by S. C Fmr, M.a: 
BiiKor WiLUN'i Sao* Puvata. Edited 

byA.E. Buio, B.D. 
LrrA Sacka : A Book of Sicnd Vene. 

Edited by H. C. Btichlol, U.A., Cu»n id 

A Dat Book FnoHTKr Saihtj anp Fathbu. 

Editedbyj, H. Bun, b.D. 
Hkavknlt Wisdok. a Selection fram the 

Enfliih Myiiici. Edited by E. C. GresoiT. 
LttHT. Lira. And Love. A Selectioa froiB ibe 

Genoui Mywici. Edited by W. R. to(e, 

■ Devoitt Lire 



Hethuea'B Standard Lllnwry 
In Sixfamy VelMMtt. 

Thb Standau) Lieeaiv ■• a new leiiei sf vnlnmEi contAining the (reit dudo of Ibi 
roild, And puticulArly Ibe finett msk* of Enfliih iiieniure. Ali Ibc cnat mum will bo 
i^reienled, dlha in csmi^K work* or inieteoion. ll li the (mbitian of Ibepabliabsl IB 

i( of Ibe divHUty And iiilendoi 
jaU} Library we lour ;— i.Sddhi 

vithout puellc] 



el£^ 1™ ™One'^hilTi 

Tbe follavring booki ere leady with the « 
tliAt the book ia neuly reedy; — 
The UEDiTATioHt or Hakcus Auuim. 

The tiAulAIios ii by R. Gnvii. 
The Noviu or Jake Aditeii, InjnliiaM*. 
Vol- L— Senie and Seubility. 



ATLAitTU. By Fnad) I 



KT Coven, Crown Avo, El Supence Det, or in 
> loni book! Aie iMued ai Couble VolBmei 

tREucio IdEDici ud Ueh Buiial. By 
Sir Tbomu Browne. The ten hu been 
colhilcd br A. R. Wslter. 

Thb ?ilcuii * Piooims. By John Banyui. 

RbfleCTIOEI oh the Feeeck KEVOLDTIOll. 

Bj Edmnad Bntke. 

Rblioior, If ATtnUL A»tl 
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EjUf-Cioini Library 









%9 t 






l//f •- /. »f .■.j{#»? '.y ^ 'J. '/-jil;^ '^.■. r.. 
«#'<Mti/ / iittimH, 

' lfl•^/• ■ lf,» '■•'.•/ '/ :• •^'•".r '! ^g' ''V 
t'$ln.„m I.: •» »*V 



r. i -.- ^' - Vi'-. -. .~ir>i ^.r": r . ,•«. 

r.":.y)K V.r.ACiE^ Ey P. H. DrcMe!^ 

?.f . A. . r . = . A. I ■ "ristrarerf . 
* Rv-sf 'IF Er^T^H Ppo«:. By W. F. 

F>:-? a I>tv:r:p:lon rf Monfenrpr-^. Fy 
F'. 'A y-^fi ^rd O. Pnince. With 40 I!!=«?r^ 



7:-y. 



lUiMtrAtod Pocket Library of Plain and Oolonred Books, The 

Juap Hr/o, 3;. Cd. fui each ifolume. 

A 'i' ri''^, in «rriall f''riri, of '.ornr of thft fnmo'i^ illustrated books of fiction and 
|firi»r.il III/ r;i'iirr, 'fi 1 ■■ sur f nthfiilly r'-finnf^d fffim the first or best editions 
iviid'iiii mil 'utiif ii'iii III i.oir«t. 'I lif! Illustrations nre chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED B00K8 

Oil! ( ■iimi^iiri Mri'ii- I. \\y {\t>oT%n Pahtofk I Dy Nimrod. With 18 Coloured PImt» by 
Wulii'.< ..l...nri| I'ljir. iuHf.^ve. in.net. Ifnirv AlUen and T. J. Rawlins. Third 

I im Lira Aim hMA iiiiir John Mvt ion. Km;. ' Kdttum. 

{Continuid 
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llLDtTK&TKD PoCKIT LllIAItT Or P1.UH AMD CoLO 

Tiu Lira or a Srorniuii. Bv NiDnd. Ai 
With w Cslonnd PUts by Hcnrr Alkcn. PI 

HaHULn Cross. By R. S. SuRaL With Tt 

17 Coloand PlaUl and inoWoodcots in Ifae The 
Tut by Joha Ltccb. W 

Ub SFOHoa't SromHO Ten. By K- S. 
Sunco. With 11 Cololuei] Plalu sod ^ 
Woodcuti is the Tat by Jobs L«cb. 

I<.«0Cm'J*UB-r«AH0j0[J.lTllI5. ByK,S. 
Suneo. With Ij Cnlound PiattiV "- 



Alkto. 



ud oTthe mud ( 



By R. ! 

•-la ud 

L«ct>. 

•r THK Hunt 
With 7 C 



By V 



■ Thii] 



By William Ccmbc. 



Skaich nr a Wife. By William 
Witb34 Colaiind Plats by T.RdwL 



>4 Colouied Plain by Rowlaodsoi 



With 17 Colound FUuaby Tl 
and Kmal Deaixnt on Wood. 
heVicab dpWakbfiiu). ByOliMiGold. 

imiih. With >4 Coloured Platea by T. Raw. 



edition of I B43, trbich 
M by"pliii. " " ""' 



Wiib Docriotioi 
Tbu'bLk if CO 



ByPieic 
syTlieadd 

ou. 

.by 

I. WithijColoured 
F GlEAT BaiTAIH. 

ji Coluuied PLUei 



a FiEU). By 
7 ColouKd Plata by 
!nryAlken,iuid4}llhuintion>onWooiJ. 
Tdui of Db. SyHTAE IK Seadcu of 
E Picturesque. By WUIiam Combe. 
iih >] Cdoued Plain by T. KowluidHin. 



The Advehtdeu of a Post Caftajh. By 
ANanlOSicei. Wiib u Colouied Plalei 
by Mi. WiUiomi. 

Gahonu : or, tho Art of Pmerving Gane 1 

andanlmpTDved Method of makinic Plajlla- 
lioru Bud Coven, explained and Uldstratbl 
by Lawrence Rantomc. Esq. With i; 
Coloured Plates by T. (Uwlinv 
Ah Acacihv for Growh Hocseueh : Can- 
tainini the completest InilrucIioBS fo[ 
Walki^K, TroIIinE, Cantering, Uallopini:. 
Sluiahling.BDd Tumbling. IlTnitraled with 
3} Colonied Plates, and adorned with a 



This book com 
TmeDabceofLii'i 



76 Coloured IHbici. 
Poem. BylheAutl 

lUunraled -Lih 

loured Engiavixigs by T. Rowlao 



SceDes of Jerry Hawlhom. Eaq. 
Eleiaol Fiieud, Corinthian Tom. 
Kerc. Efan. With j6 Coloured Pll 



.nd Night 



Night Scenps c 

By'a^idpldd 
by Heath. Mark 


Brian Botu.Ksq., and bil 
Sir Shairn O'Dogherty. 
With 19 Coloured Plates 


THE Navy. By Alfred Button. 


V^iTh'U 


HE Old Ehglis 
John Careleu, 
Plates after the 


".^-feVcs^a 


^lle^^Wil, 


FT. By Bcmaid 
J, Coloured Plates 


Black- 
by R. 



vood. 7uw yff/nma. 



FLAIH BOOKS 






Th» Geave: _, 

IlluBraledhyis EtchingseaecvKd by Louis 
Scbiavoactltfroib IbeinlBinal luvenEioas af 
wnOuB Blak*. Withan Ennaved Titli Pan 
udkPonnitofBlaktbyT. PhOUpi, R.A. 
Hie UlaWnUiMU an n^codotwl in phoia- 



teutad and engraved by Williaz 



With jto Woodcata by 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



iLLOtTKATBO PO OO T LUXAKT Ot PLAIN AMD 

WiMiMCHt Castlb. Bv W. Harriion Ainswonh. 

With aa Platet and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 

by George Ouikshank. 
TsB TowBK or London. By W. Harriaoo 

Ainswonh. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 

in the Text by George Cnxiksbank. 
FkANK Faiklbch. By F. E. Smedley. With 

30 Plates by George Cnukahank. 
Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 94 

lUustratioas by the Author. 



Coloo»«d BooKi C9miimm0d, 

Thb Comvlbat Amglbs. By Icaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates aad jj 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This vohune is reDcodnoed firom tne beaati* 
ful edition of John Itajor of xNkf. 



Tmt Piacwiac Papbss;. 

With the 43 lUustratioas by Seymour and 
Phis, the two Buss Plates, and the 3a Coo- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior SxamiiiAtioa Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stedman. M. A Fcap. 9vo, is. 

This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and is inteixied 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the CNrdinary class work. Tney 
may be used vwd voce or as a written examination. 

JUNiOK Frbnch Examination Papsrs. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Betting, B. A. Third Edition, 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. WillUmson, a A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Paprrs. 

By W. S. Benrd. Second Edition. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examinatkhc Papsrs. By T 
C Wemtherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Inpormatxom Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

*A Key to the aboyb. Cromn. 8sw. 3^. 6dl 
net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
By W. G. Baker. M.A, 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 



Junior School-BookB 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Wiluamson, B.A. 

A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 

by teachers of experience. 



A CLASS.B00K op Dictation Passages. Bv 

W. WiUiamson, B.A. Eleventh Edition. 

Cr. 8ftf. IX. td. 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr, ^vo. is. 6d. 
The Gospel Accoruinoto St. Mark. Edited 

by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr. 8cv. If. 6d, 
AJuNiOR English Grammar. By W. William. 

son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 

and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 

Third Mdition. Cr, Zvo, ai. 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Ztf0. at. 6d. 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by A. 

B. Ruble, D.D. Cr. Sve. ts, 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 

Soroet and M. J. Acatos. Cr, 8sw. ax. 



Elementary Experimental Science. Phy* 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
by A. E. DunstanrB.Sc. With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Third Edition, Cr. tvo. 
ax. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 976 Diagrams. Second Edition. Cr. 
Sve. 3X. 

*A Junior Magnetism AND ELECTRicmr. Bj 
W. T. Clough. Illustrated. Cr, 8rwc 
2X. 6d. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 
and X09 Diagrams. Cr, 8vo, ax. 

A Junior French Prose Compositiox. 
By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. Cr, 8tv. ax. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
Sve. ax. 
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Leftdera of SeUglon 

Edited by H. C. BEECHIN6. M.A., Canon of Westminster. Witk Portraits. 

Cr. 8tw. aj. lut, 

A series of* short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



Caxoinal Nbwman. By R. H. Hntton. 
JoHK WasLXY. By J. H. Orerton. M.A. 
Bishop Wilbssfokcs. By G. w. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Caxoin AL Mannimc Bv a. W. Hnttoo, M. A. 
CaAKLBS SiMXON. By IL C. G. Moule, D. D. 

iOHN Kkblx. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
'homas Chalmbks. By Mrs. OUi^iant. 
Lamcclot Andrkwxs. By R. X. Ottley, 

D. D. Second Edition, 
AuGUSTiNB or Cantkxbdxy. By £. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 



William Laod. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition, 

JOHN Knox. hjT.t/itxC^um. Soeond Edition, 
OMN Hows. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Kkn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Gbokgb Fox. THS QoAKKs. By T. Hodgkin, 

D.CL. Third Edition. 
John Donmk. By Aogustns Jesaopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmbk. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Botlkk. By W. A. Spooncr, M.A. 



Little Bine Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

IHustrated. Dtmy iSnto, 2s, 6d. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor b to get entertaining ot 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 
expres^. 

6. Thb Tkbasurb op Princbcatb Priory. 
By T. Cobbu 

7. Mrs. Barbbrky's Grnbral Shop. By 
Roger Ashton. 

8. A Book op Bad Chilorbn. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. Thb Lost Balu By Thoaias Cobb. 



X. Thb Castaways op Mbadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb, 
a. Thb Bbbchndt Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Locas. 

3. Thb Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Ybar. By Netta Syrett. 

5. Thb Pbblbs at thb Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Ulustrations. Demy l6mo. 2s, 6d, net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 900 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



GrbbkArt. H.B. Walters. Soeond Edition, 

BooKPLATBS. E. Almack. 

Rbynolds. J. Sime. Soco n d Edition, 

RoMNBY. George pRston. 

Watts. R. £. D. Sketchley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Vblasqubt. Wilfrid WUberforce and A. R. 

Gabert. 
Grbuzb amx> Boockbb. XUsa F. Pollanl. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 
Turnbr. Frances TyreU-GUL 
DOrbr. Jessie Allen. 
HoppNBR. H. p. K. Skipton. 



HoLBBiM. Mrs. G. Fortescac. 
BuRMB'JoMBS. Fortune d« Lisle. Snond 

Edition, 
Rbmbravdt. Mrs. S. A. Sharp 
CoRor. Alice PoUard aad Ethel Bimstingl. 
Raphabl. a. R. Dryhnnt. 
MiLLBT. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminatbd MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. , 
Jbwbllbrv. Cyril Davenport. 
Clauob. Edward Dillon. 
*Thb Arts op Japan. Edward DilloD. 
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MB^SRS. MBTHUEN'S CATikLOGUE 



LIttto Oftlteiflfi Tke 

Demy i6mtf. 2s, &d. mL 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painten. 
Each volume contains 30 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the Dook is devoted. 



A LiTTLB OALXJOrY OF RaTNOLOS. 
A LiTTLR GaLLKRY OP ROMNSY. 
A LiTTLB GaLLKRY OF HoPPKSIU 



A LrrruB Gallbbv or MnxAis. 
A LiTTLB Gallbsv ot Emgush 



Little Guides, The 

Small Pott 8xv, clalh^ 25, 6d, net,; leather^ ^x. 6d, net. 



J. 

lew. 



Wells. 
Sixth 



OzrORD AND ITS COLLBGB.S. Bv 

M.A. Illustrated by £. H. Ke^ 

Edition, 
Cambridgb and its Collkgrs. B^ a. 

HamiltoD Thompson. Ste^nd Edtti^n. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
The Malvkrn Country. By B. C. A 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by K. 

H. New. 
Shakbspbarb's Country. By B. C. A 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by £. 

H. New. Second Edition, 
SussBX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A Illustrated 

by E. H. New. 
Westminster Abbbv. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 

B. C. Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 

by B. C Boulter. 

Brittany. ByS. Baring'Gould. Illustrated 

by J. WyUe. 
Hehtfokdshirk. By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. lUustratcd by E. H. New. 
The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, 

M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. 
iiedford. 



RoMB Bv C G. EUafay. Illoatiatad by B. 

C. Boulter. 
Thb Islb of Wight. By G. Clincb. Illta. 

trated by F. D. Bedfbfd. 
Surrey. By F. A H. Lambert. Illortzatcd 

by E. H. New. 
Buckinghamshirb. By B. S. Roaooeb lUos- 

tratod by F. D. Bedford. 
Suffolk. By W. A Dutt. Illustrated by I. 

Wylie. 
Dbrbyshirb. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

lUustratedbyJ. CWaU. 
The North Riding of Yorkshirb. By J. E. 

Morris. ( Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 
Hampshire. By J. C Cox. Illustrated by 

M. E. Purser. 
Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many 

Illustrations by the Author. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. Illuscrated 

by Elizabeth Hartley. 
Nokthamptonshire. By Wakdins; Dry. 

Illustrated. 
*Thb East Riding of Yorkshibb. By J. E. 

Morris. Illustrated. 
'Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant. lUos* 

trated by E. H. New. 
•St. Paul's Cathedral. By George Clinch. 

Illustrated by Beatrice Alcock. 



Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pett Svo, Each Volume^ cleth, u, 6d, net ; leather^ 2s„ 6d, net, 

A series of small books under the above title, containing some of the famous works 
in English and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in prose and verse. The books are 
edited with the most scholarly care. Each one contains an introduction whidi 
gives (i ) a short biography of the author : (a) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
they are necessary, short notes are added at the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, and the books are produced with 
great care. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OK. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two 
Volnmes, 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Rditftd by E. V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (Proncif). THB ESSAYS OF 

LORD BACON. Edited by Edward 

Wright. 
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Barluuii (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlav. 
Two Volunus, 

BarnettnVln. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (WinUun). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Dknison Ross. 

Blake (WlllUm). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE Edited by M. 
Pekucinl 

Borrow (Ooorffo). LAVENGRO. Edited 

by F. HiNDEs Grooms. Two Volume*, 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Grifpin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTl-IACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A, C 
Deank. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volumts. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
E^ted by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (AllgbieH). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
latcd by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBEB, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Caky. Edited by Pagbt 
Toy N BEE, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Strbatfbilo. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dkkent (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 

Perrlcr (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Two Volumes, 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes, 

Oaskcn(Mrfl.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition, 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
ItoBderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by Ij. Binyon, and Notes by J. 
Masefibld. 

Klnglake (A. W.). BOTHEN. With an 
IntrodoctioD and Notes. Second Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, A^D THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 

by A. D. GoDLEY, M.A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 
LongfeUow (H. W.X SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. FAmrruLL. 

Marvel! (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELU Edited by £. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 
BsaCHlNG, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Molr(p.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rocheffoacanld(La> THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. TransUtcd 
by Dean Stanhopb. Edited by G. H. 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlby, 

M.A. 

Sterne O^urence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paui. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Bbeching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

WORBSWORTH. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thadceraj(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited hf S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS.GwTNN. 



Vanghan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhoase(Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Eighth Edition, 
Wordswortfa(W.X SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowbll 

C Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited byGi 

Sampson. 
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IDaifttaze LOngr 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books whidi ha^ qoalitiea of 

humanitj, devotion, or uterarj genius. 



A Dialogue en Yoitth. By 
Edward FitxGcrald. From the editiooimb- 
li^ed hy W. Pidcermg in 1851. JJtmy 
^amp. L^aiM^Tf as. mH. 

PoLONius: or Wiae Saws and Modem In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
tlie edition pnblisbed by W. Pickering in 
1853. Dtmy 33MMk LuUJur, as, nsL 

Thb RubXttXt op Omak KkattXm. By 
Edward FitsGerald. From the tst edition 
of S859, Third EtUtiom, Lsatktr, is, mL 




WSk 



Tax LiFB or SoirAn^ \^om» 
CRBXBOsTa WinCten 
the editioB priaCed at 
the year 1764. Msdsstmt 
as, net. 

Tax Visions op Don Fkamosco Qdkpvdo 
ViLLSGAS, Kaifffat of tlie Order of St. 
James. Made finglidi by R. I» From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
LuUktr, as. met, 

P0KM& By Dora GreenwcU. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Lemiker, as. meU 



Oxford Blogn^^iieB 

Fcap, 8tw. Each tfolunu, chtk^ 2s, 6d. fui; UaiJker^ y. 6eL tut. 

These boolcs are written by scholars of repute, who combine kncm-Iedge and 
literary skill with the power of popular presentation. They are illustrated from 
authentic material. 



Dantk Alighikkl By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With la Illustrations. Second 

Editum, 
Savonakola. By E. L. S. Horsbur|;h, M.A. 

With 19 Illustrations. Second Edttion, 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With za Illtistrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C Benson, M.A. With 

9 Illustrations. 
Walter Ralbigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

13 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With la 

Illustrations. 
Thk Yoong Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With xa Illustrations. 



Henderson. 
With 12 



Robert Burns. By T. F. 

With la Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With x6 Illustrations. 
Canning. , By W. Alison Phillips. With xx 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfibld. By Walter SicheL With la 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With la Illus- 
trations. 
*Fenelon. By Viscount St. Gyres. With 

la Illostrations. 



School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Cr. Zvo, 2s. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. ThirUentk Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fi/th Edition. 
Crown Bve. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Tkirteentk Edition. 
Key (^Fourth EiUtion) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
Greek Examination Pavsrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eirktk EdiHon. 
Key {Third Sd&im) issued as above. 
6s. net, 
German Examination PArsRS. By R. J. 
Morich« SUsh Edition, 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 

History and Geography Examiwatiox 
Papers. By C H. Spcnce, M.A. Second 
Edition, 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowlbdgs ExAsnKATioN 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, MJL 
Fifth Edition, 

Kbt {Third Editiois) iaaned as above. 
fs. net. 

T^xAMixATiON Papp.rs IN EftaLtsic HxsToer* 
By J. Tait Plowden-WardUiw, B.A. 



General Literature 



Sdanoe, Textbooks of 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, B.A., B.Sc, uxd G. R. MILLS, M.A. 



lUHic*. Bra 



LWall*. 



TkirJE^titn. Cr. ttn. y. 6^ 
Practical Puvaics. By H. Snod, D.Se., 

H.A. Cr. tv. V- ii- 
Fkactiul Ckuutit. P«t I. Bt W. 

Fr.nrli, M.A. Cr. at*. Fmwrlk Edilitit. 
Iv W. Pnnch, H.A., ukI 



IXAHFLB IN Pnracs. Bt C E. Jadusci, 

B.A. Cr. Bml U.U 
Eluihtaiv OaOAHIC CFEHinHT. Bt 

A. £. Doutu, B.Sc Ilhutnud. Cr. 



ByW.t 

T. H. Bgudmwi, M.A. Cr. In i 

Social Qoestioss of To-iUy 

Edited hj H. DB B. GIBBINS, Lilt.D., H.A. Crtvm Bvo. u. 6<f. 
A scries of volumes upon Ibose topics ot social, economic, and industrial inlerest 
at am foremost io tbe public mind. 
HADB Uhiohish— N«w AND Old. By C. ,Th« Factort SvsTiu. By R. W. Cooks 



TMird EJUita. 



Butable, M.A. 
THiAt-iEN Invas 



Gib 



Bf HuDid Cox, 



GiblHna uid R. A. HAdficld. ' 

,HD. An Inqoin 

By H. E, M«k 



J«i 



ByJ. Stephen 



Wo«-»'s WoBK. By Ijdy 


Di 


ke. Mia 


Bulley, and Miu Wbitley. 






Socialise ahd Hoduk Tho 




ByU. 








TMKp>0>U»f OFTKlUHUir 




D. By J. 


A. Hqlsgn, M.A. 








thur 


Shaw.ll, 


'm.™ r*J^/irf£«. '' 






Railway Natiohalieatioh. 


By 










UHinurrr AHD SoaAi Sbttuuikiits. By 


W. RoHC, M.A. 







Tochnology, Textbooks of 

Edited byG. F. GOODCHILD, R A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, 
Fully Illuslratid. 
\iow TO Make a Ditkss. By J. A. E. Wood. 
TkirJ SditwH. Cr.tva. I,. W. 

^AirAMTivANDjoiHiiiy. By F. C. Webber. 

Ftntth Edilien. Cr. »tt. 31.6/, 

MiLLiMKey, Theosrticai. amd P«»cticai- Cr. b». 

By Clue HilJ. Siaml Editirm. Ct.- 



BiGH. By Aldnd P. Buika. Aav 
.id. 

QuAHTtnn. By H. C. Giubb. 

£rAL Wo.K. By A. C. HoKh. 



Thmlogy, Eaadbookfl of 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEV, D.D., Piofeisor of Paitoial Theoloey at Oxford, 
and Canon of Chiiit Chorch, Oxford. 
The series is intended, in_part, to fnmisb tbe clergy and lencbeis or Etudmtj of 
Theology with trustwortbjr Textbooks, adequately representing tbe preietit position 
of tbe questions dealt with ; io part, to tnalte accessible to the reading public an 
accuiale and concise itatemenl of fads and principles in all queslions bearing on 
Tbeology aad Religion. 
Thi XXXIX. Art 



D,D. 



EdiKd by E. C. S. Gi): 



By F. b* jewu. ai.a., 
Lin-D. TUriimUm. Drm^iot. \at.id. 
TiuDoCTHnorTalHCAntAnoii, ByK. 



.. E. Bum, D.D. I)»mr 



ahdAheika. By Alfred Cildeoslt.D.D. 
DtmfifB*. IM. id, 
\ HmoKV or XutLr Chusttah Doctunb. 
ByJ. F. Bethuna Dakar, M.A. Dtm:f%of, 
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Westmiiurter Oommantaxleei The 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK, D.D.. Waideii of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of OxfSord. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very sober- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, th^ will try to combine a hearty aooepc- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the datholic Faith. 



The Book or Genesis. Edited witk Intro* 

duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 

Fourth Ediiio» Demy 8w0. xof. ^d. 
The Book of Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition, Demy%vo, (a. 
The Acts or the Apostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham, M. A. Dtmy 800. Second and 

Cheaper Edition, xo$, 6d, 



The First Epistue or Paol thx Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goadge, M. A. Demy 8tw. 6r. 

The Epistle of St. Jambs. Kdited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowliiic 
M.A. Demy Svtfw 6f. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Albanesl (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

%vo. 6s. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bz^o. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. %vn. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Anstey (P.>. Author of 'Vice Versi.* A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
B«cheller(h:vlniF), Authorof '?:hcn Ilolden.' 

DARREL OFTHE BLESSED ISLES. 

Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Bajirot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Baring -Qould (S.). ARMINELL. Fi/lh 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Bxfo. 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

iACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
LITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
NO^MI. Illastrated. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

Bvo. 6s, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fi/iK Ediiicn, Cr, 8m. 6$, 



6s. 
Seventh 



DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 890, 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr, %po. 6t. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6e, 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Sec^d Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bioo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bto, ^.'. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8t^. 6j. 
IN DEWISLAND. Stcend Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A Nero Edition. 6d 
See also Strand Novels and Books for 

Boys and Girls. 
Barlow (Jane). THE LAND OF THE 

SHAMR(X:K. Cr, Bvo. 6s, See also 

Strand Novels. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr. 8tw>. 6t. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Ediii^ 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bzfo. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 8xw. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels and S. Crane. 
Beffble (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8t«. 6«. 

Belloc(Hllalre). EMMANUEL BURDEN. 
MERCHANT. With 36 lllastratsoos by 
G. K. Chesterton. -^Second Fdtium, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
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B«lMB(e. p.) DODO. Fourth Bdithn, 
Cr. 8f w. 6x. See also Strand Novels. 



»MMi (MarnreC). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr, 9vo. jt. U, 
Boame (ftarold C). ^ V. Lancbridge. 
Bnrtoa (J. BloHfldelle^ THE YEAR 

ONE : A Paee of the French Revolntion. 

Illustrated. Cr, 8cw. (a, 
THE FAxK OF VALSEC. Cr. 9w, 6s, 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr, 8cw. 6s, 

See also Strand Novels. 
C«pM (Bernard), Author of *The Lake of 

Wine.^ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

J'ESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Tkird 

E^tiom, Cr,8vo, 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. FtmrtA Ed, Cr. 8cw. 6*. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Cr, 8w. 6f. 
ChesiieyOVMtlierl^ THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

8ev. 6s, 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Sse^nd EditicH, Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
CUffford (Hog h). A FREE LANCE OF 

TO-DAY. Cr. 8o#. 6*. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.>. See Strand Novels 

and Books for Boys and Girls. 
Cobb(ThoaMs). A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Cr. 8tw. 6s, 
Corelll (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. TwtniySixiA Edittpm. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 

VENDETTA. Ttuenfy^tamd Editum, Cr. 
%V0. 6s, 

THELMA. Thirty-Third Edition, Cr, 

8cv. 6s, 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. SixUsnth Edition. Cr,^iDo, 6s, 
THE SOUL OF LIUTH. Thsrt4$nth Edi- 
tion, Cr, 8cw. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. FotsrUenih Edition, Cr, 

8tw. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLDS TRAGEDY. ForHith Edi. 

Hon, Cr. 8v#. 6s, 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. FifHtth 

Edition. Cr, 8fw. 6s, 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. X67M 

Tkousmnd, Cr. %vo. 6s, 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, ryoth Thousmnd, Cr, 

8tv. 6s, 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. xxAth Thousmnd. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. A Now Edition. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
BOY. A Now Edition. Cr, Boo. 6s. 
JANE. A New EdiHon, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Crockett (S. R.1 Author of < The Raiders/ 

etc LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. 9vo, 6s, 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr, 9oo. 6s. 
Croker (B. M,). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. 81W. 6t, 
JOHANNA. Socond Edition. Cr.ivo, 6s, 



THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8o#. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

EdmoM, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition, Cr, 8sw. 6s, 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third EdUion. Cr, 

%no, %s, 6d. 
Dawson (PraadeW.). THE SCAR. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
Dawsen (A. J>. DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr, 9uo, 3s. 6d. 
Dmrle (A. ConaaX Author of * Sherlock 

Holmes/ *The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Ninth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Duncan (Sara Jeaaaetta) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Ilfautiated. ThirdEdition. 

Cr. 8cw. 6s. See also Strand Novels. 
Plndlater(J. HA THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/ih Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 
PIndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr,%oo„ 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 
PKnatrlck (K.) THE WEANS AT 

ROWALLAN. lUusuated. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
PItzstephen (Oerald). MORE KIN 

THAN KIND. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Pletcher (J. S.). LUCIAN THE 

DREAMER. Cr.Bivo, 6s. 
Prater (Mrs. Hurh), Author of* The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr. 8si». 6s. 
-THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
PulIer-MaJtiand (Mrs.X Author of * The 

DayBookofBethiaHardacre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Cr.BvOk 6s. 
Qerard (Dorothea), Author of ' Lady Baby. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition, Cr. 8ew. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Qerard (Bmlly). THE HERONS' 

TOWER. Cr. 8tw. dr. 
Qlssinf (Qeerce), Author of 'Demos,' 'In 

theYear of Jufilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVKLtRIL Second Ed, Cr,Bao, 6s, 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Qlelff (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 31. 6d, 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr,Bv,6e, 
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THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Third 

Edition Cr, %vo, 6t. 
Harrod (P.)(PnuicM PorbM Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr, 

8v0. 6s, 
HorbertMa (Agrnes Q.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. 8v». 6f. 
Hlcheiis (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Stccnd EdiH»n. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Sgcond 

SJitioH, Cr, 9v0. 6s, 
FELIX. FtVlk Editi4m, Cr, Svc. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. SixiA 

EdiH0H. Cr, 8tw. 6f. 
BYEWAYS. Cr, $90. v. &/. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Ttvtl/iA 

EditicH. Cr. Bt», 6s, 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Hebbee (John Oliver), Author of ' Robert 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Cr, 9v0, 6s, 
Hope (Antliony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. TeMlA EdUi^t, Cr. %vo. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. SixtA Edition. 

Cr. 89tf. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

%oo, 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TON 10. Sixth Edition, Cr.Qvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. SixthEdition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 

?UISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hope (arahamX Author of ' A Cardinal and 

his Conscience,' etc, etc THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Ed. Cr.Brjo. 6s. 
Hough (Bmerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hontmen (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 

SIRAGLOVALEDEGALIS. Cr.Bvo.6s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Author of * Capuin 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Twenty-Eighth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. "xs. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 3^. 6d. 
James (Heorv). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THS (K)LDBN BOWL. Thini Edsiitn. 

^. 8iw. 6s, 



Janson (Ottstaf). ABRAHAM'S SACRI- 
FICE. Cr.900. 6c 
Keoys (H. A. MItchein. HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

Bvo, 6t. 
Lanrbridm (V.) and Boiae (C 

Harol2!). THE VALLEY OF IN- 

HERITANCE. Cr. Sew. 6f. 
Lawiesa (Hen. Bmlly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. 8v«. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Lawson (Harry), Author of 'When the 

BUly BotU.' CHILDREN OF THE 

BUSH. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LeChwuxCW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Editims, Cr. 

Sew. 6*. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third EdiH»m. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.9vo. ts. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third EdiHon. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Levett-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Loag (J. Luther), Co- Author of 'The 

Darling of the Gods.' MADAME 

BUTTERFLY. Cr. Bv^ 3s. 6d. 
SIXTY JANE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Lewis (CecilX THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MYO-OK. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST. 4and ThousasuL Cr. Bvo. 

3x. 6d 
M*Carthy (Justin \\.\ Author of ' If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8tv. fit. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Afalet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBTS 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTTION. Sew 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr,8vo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann(Mrs.M.B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. ANewEdiHom. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. F4mrtk SdOiom. 

Cr. 9no. 6s. 
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ORAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. 8c^ 6s, 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. 9tw, 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A Ntm Edition. 
Cr, Sew. 6s. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A Ntw 
Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6f . 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Second Ed. Cr. 

8tw. 6s. Se« also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Marriott (Clmrles), Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Seamd EdsHon. 

Cr. 8cv. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Htcond Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A DUEL. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
See also Strand Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.), Author of ' The Four | 

Feathers,' etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- I 

trated. Seamd Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ' C^omin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourtk EditioH. 

Cr. 8w». 6t, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 8rv. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 
Messenger.' VIVIEN. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. dvo. 6s, 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. TAird 
Edition, Cr. Suro. 6s, 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

Blleade(L.T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 
RESURGAM. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

See also Books for Girls and Boys. 

Meredith (ElUs). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr. 8tv. 6x. 

'Miss Molly* (The Author of). THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MltfordCBertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. SirtA Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 2S. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

Montresor (P. P,\ Author of 'Into the 
Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zuo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

ACHILDOFTHEJAGO. Fonrth Edition. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Ediiiou. 

Cr, %oo, 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THS HOLE IN THE WALL. FonrtkEdi* 

Urns, Cr, 80s. 6s. 
DIVERS VAKmSS CnSesb ter 



Nesbit (B.). (Mrs. R. Bknd)L THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. FonrU Edition. 

Cr. bvo, 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Norris (W. E.> THE CREDIT OF THE 

COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8zfO. 6s. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
NIGEL'S VOCATION. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Strand Novels. 
Omvant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ei^^h 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Oppenheini (B. PhUllps). MASTER OF 

MEN. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Ozenham (John)» Author of 'Barbe of 

Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Secot$d Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 

Edition. Cr.Bno, 6s. 
PHUn (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. 

Cr. %oo. IS. 
UNDLEY KAYS. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

Parker (QUbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. 
MRS. FALCHlOlf. Fi/th Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr* Bvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Lost Napoleoo. Fi/ih 

Ediiiots. Cr. Bno, 6s. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH : 

The Last Adventttres of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 9vo, 6e. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fi/ih Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Phlllpotts (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. F(/iUk Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fonrth Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. SfCPtid 
EdUim. Cr,9tm 6»» t 
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THERIVE1L Third Edition. Cr. dn*. 6«. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. TTUrd 

EditUm, Cr, %vm, €t. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Frntrtk Rditimu 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Fronds- 

Diece. Third EditUn. Cr. 8tv. 6«. 
THE PORTREEVE. Third Editimu Cr. 

0fV< of* 

Sec al«o Stnmd Nords. ^_ 

PfcfctlMai (NUnoMolw). SATD THE 

FISHERMAN. Fifth Editimu Cr,ho0. 

6s. 
BRENDLE. Second Editi^. Cr.B»0. 6s. 
•Q,' Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 

WHITE WOLF. Stcmd Editi^m. Cr. 

•m. 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Ssccmd EdUi^H. 

Cr. 8cv. 6s, 
RbTS (Qrac*). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Steend Edition. Cr. dm, 6s. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Cr. 8iw. 

Rhys (QrmU) and Another. THE DI- ' 
VERTED VILLAGE. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Gwym TsFrRSTS. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Ridge (W. PcU). LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Cr. Botf. 6«. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. ^o. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. A New Edition. 
Cr. BtfO, 3J. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. itfo. V. 6d. 

MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6*. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Stw. 
y. 6d. 

Ritchie (Mra. David a.). THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roberta (C. 0. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Zvo. 
3s.6d. 

Rnttell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. (tvo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Serreant (Adeline). ANTHEA'S WAV. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MRS. LYGON'S HUSBAND. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. Zvo. 6t. 
See also Strand Novels. 

Shannon (W. P.). THE MESS DECK 

a Zvo. 3X. 6d. 
also Strand Norels. 
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i\, DEEP-SEA VAGA. 

))u SPINNRRS OF 
. 6c 

A TRAGKDY IN COM- 
[ONPLAC2. SoeomdEd. Cr. trw. 6s. 
WalneMn iPmaO^ BY A FINNISH 

LAKE. Cr.Zvo. 6e. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. 

8cv. 6c. See aboStraad Novels^ 
Watts (E. C\ THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Bm. 
6s. 

Wataea (H. B. Marrtett). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. 8ml 6«. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Th^d Estitiom. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With S lUus. 

tratiofu by Fbaick Ckaig. Third Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a F i u utisp iec c 

Second Editioti. Cr. 8Mb 6c 
See also Strand Novcb. 

Wella (H. O.X THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

Wtymmn (StanleyX Author of * A GentlemaB 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C Woodviixb. 
Nineteenth Edition. Cr, Sew. 6x. 

White (Stewart B.), Author of ' The Bbued 
TraiL^ CONJURORS HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free TraiL Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

White (Perc^). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of * The 
Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Secomd Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo. ys. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8rw. 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition, 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

♦LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER- 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 

Ronuince of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 

Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition, Cr. ZxfO. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
i6 Illustrations Sixth Edition, Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of 'Uriah the 
Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER. Third Edition. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 




Fiction 
MBta mi rt Btnuid Horali 

Cr. Ski. C^h, u. ml. 

:□ by ihe great ud (tudy uLc of ilieir Siipeanr Nmll, Uetsi. Hathoc 

10 isTO! > new Kiiti of ficlion u i lo ■ -■-- ->■- -■-'- -' ""— -^ 

rhcH boalti are well piintid ud well 



tlta, uid th< 

Mfhts. Methucn ivould point onl tl»t tbe boolu uc u £Dod and m la 
pareL, Ilul the; in bound in cloth ud bdI [n pipei, ud lb» Ibeii price i> 
They feel inre that tbe pabiic will uppreciite loch i6od (sdcheap liieniiue, 
be Kin at all (ooU buokKllcn. 

Bdfwr (ADdr*wX VENGEANCE IS 

TO ARMS. 

Bw1nK-aoald<5.V MRS. CURGENVBN 

OFCURGENVEN, 
'DOMITIA. 
*THE FROBISHERS. 
Barlaw (JaneX Author of ' Iriih IdytU. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

A CRKEL OF IRISH STORlEl 
•THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
But (KobBrt). THE VICTORS. 
BartraM (aMTce). THIRTEEN EVEN- 



'THE POOL IN THE 



DESERT. 
•A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 

EmbrMfC. P.)l A HEART O " 

Pun (ri. ,— 




DAUGHTER OF 



RICKERBV-S FOLLY. 



CAPSINj 
Bowie* (Q. 

THE LA 



STRETCH OFF 

THE LOST REGIMENT. 
THE POET'S CHILD. THE KLOOF BRIDE. 



BoUockVsburP.).' THE BARRVS. 

THE CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

BBrtod (J. BloundaUa). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
•FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
Capca (Berawd). AT A WINTER'S 

CiMtW (WaatlHrbjr). THE BAPTIST 
RlNd. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

eilfldrdtMn. W. K.). A PLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Coniuwood (Hnn). THE DOCTOR 
OFTHE 'JULIET.' 

Csrofartf (L. Copi). SONS OP ADVER- 
SITY. 

Craiw ist^bra}. WOUNDS IN THE 

DmiT (C. B.}. THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
UokHalltanto). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
DlcklB«oc (BvalTn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 



THE INCA'S TREASURE. 



•«- ...- 

DAVID CORSON. 

■ ■ " ^ Jf» "•■ ""- 

^niMt). MARYHAMIL. 



;C.^Rj.^THE REDEMPTION OF 
MY STEWARD- 



(Ml 
E U 

.loapwfl.). T 

Howh IBMraan}. THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
■Iota' IMr*. CaHyii). ANNE MAULE- 

•JuMO IBdcar). KEEPERS OT THE 

lUllr IPlonow Plucb). WITH HOOPS 



•LnriMMr (N«nMl. JpSIAH'S WIFE. 
UubfCfavlMlM. THE AUTOCRATS. 
M«f<»aill (Amm). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
MMCratb (ItaraU). THE PUPPET 



Messrs M e t hueb 'S CataijOGUE 



THE rxs 




0L H-l. AGALUkKTOQi 

; A< 



•A MtTAMORPHOSIS. 
MAKTELii AKD UVSTEKIES. 

i^yia siDL* cr the veil. 

Jl^yvaU. W.u THECl'XiCANDTHE 

dVkE.S'. 
■flirfkfcMMe fHllMl IX>^T. IX A UFE. 
JBirfi (lilfcM) TH£ KXIGHT PU3CO 

TILIOU5. 

NtsMt CMra. BiMtfl. THB UTERAKY 

&ENSE. 
fbrrteCW. £.1. AX OCTAVE. 
CNMMMt ailrs.)L THE LADrS WAUL 
Sit ROBERTS FORTUNE- 
THE TWO MARYS, 
V^mmj U^s. PrMk). A MIXED ICAR. 

AGE. 
PMfciHt (E«mX the STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Prrcc OUeMmr^ TIllE AND THE 

WOMAN- 
RMidaa (J.). AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTON. 
(Waited- FORTUNES DAR- 

•UmyiMffr iiHir9 PrmttU ROSALBA. 
Rliy« (Grace). THE DIVERTED VILL. 
AGE. 




ROS£ A CHAR- 



AND 



aUtBARA-S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

*THE LOVE THAT OVERCA3<E. 

TH£ MASTER OF BEECHWOOD 

UNDER SUSPiaOX. 

n-HE ^-ELLOW DIAMOND. 

IJW. F.K JIM TWELVES, 
le. H.). ELMSUE'S DRAG NET. 
THE S ILVER POPPY. 
CHRISTALLA. 
jDwkcw •!>. ONE HOUR 
AND THE NFJCT. 

(Auid. LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Swtft(Bco|aHiBX SORDON. 
Tmmmmnfimn. B. NLU THE ROYAL 

QUAKIUL 
Traff«^-TaintM(MrB.e.W.^ SILENT 

DOMINION. 
*Upirwd (Altai). ATHRLSTANE FORD. 
WalnriMfftwU, A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
WatsoB <H. B. Marrtettl THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEI K- 



Books for Boys and Oirk 

Ittusiraied, Crown 8tv. 31. dd. 



Tm? CrTTT«fc Wkli. or Dorothy. By Mrs, 
W. K- Clifford. Second Edition, 



TiiK Icki.andkr's Sword. 
Guuld. 

Only a Guakd-Room Doc. 

Cuthell. 



Hy S. Baring- 
By Edith R. 



Tmk IJ«>ctor of TifK Jui.iBT. By Harry 
CoUinxwood. 



LiTTI.R PRTKR. 

Edition. 



\\y Lucas Malet. Second 



Mas7kk Rockafki.lak's Voyage. By W. 
Clark KusaelU 



Thb Sbcbst op Maoamb db Momluc Bt 

the Author of " Mdlle. Mori." 
Syo Bklton : Or, the Boy who would not go 

to Sea. By G. Manvillc Fenn. 
Thr Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ax. td. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade 

Second Edition. 
Thrke was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. P.. 

Mann. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dtunas 

Pric€ 6d, Double Volmnes, is. 



Thk Thrbb Muskptrrrs. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

Tub Pmincb op Thibvrs. Second Edition. 

Robin Hood. A Sequel to the above. 

The Comsican Brothers. 

GBgMciBik 



Crop-Eared Jacquot; Janb; Etc. 

Twenty Years Apter. Double volume. 

Amaury. 

The Castle op Eppstein. 

The Snowball, and Sultanetta. 

Cf.cilb; ok, The Weduinq Gown. 

ActA. 



Fiction 
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Thr Black Tulip. 

The Vicomtr de 6ragrtx>nnb. 

Part I. Louise de la Valli&re. Double 

Volume. 
Part II. The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Double Volume. 
Thb Convict's Son. 
Tub Wolf-Lkader. 
Nanon; ok, The Women' War. Double 

volume. 
Pauline; Murat; and Pascal Bruno. 
The Adventures op Captain Pamphile. 
Fernande. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Catherine Blum. 
The Chevaubr D'Harmxntal. Double 

volume. 
Sylvandirr. 
The Fencing Master. 
The Reminiscences op Antony. 
Conscience. 
Prre La Kuinr. 
* Henri op Navarre. The second part of 

Queen Margot. 
The Great Massacre. The fint part of 

Queen Martlet. 
The Wild Duck Shooter. 

niutntad BdttloB. 

DemjF Bva, Chih, 

The Three Musketeers. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams, us, 6d, 



The Prtncb of Tkibvbs. I11«sti»t«d in 

Colour by Frank Adams. 9S, 
Robin Hood thb Outlaw. Illustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams, ar. 
The Corsican Brothers. Illustrated in 

Colour by A. M. M'Lellan. is. fid. 
The Wolf-Leader. Illustrated in Colour 

by Frank Adams. \s, tti. 
Georges. I llustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 

a«. 
Twenty Years After. Illustrated in Colour 

by Frank Adams, v. 
Amaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 

Browne. a«. 
The Snowball, and Sultanbtta. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Frank Adams, u . 
The Vicomte de Bracelonnb. lUustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams. 
Part I. louisedela Valli^re. 3X. 
Part n. The Man in the Iron Mask. xr. 
Crop-Eared Tacquot; Jane; Etc. Ilfus- 

trated in Colour by Gordon Browne, at. 

The Castle of Eppstein. Illustrated in 
Colour by Stewart Orr. x«. 6d. 

AcTft. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne, is. td, 

Cecile; or, The Wedding Gown. Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 
XX. 6d. 

The Adventures of Captain Pampiiilb. 
Illustrated in Colour by Frank Adams. 
IS. 6d^ 



Methnen's Sizpenny Books 



Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Qonld (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOfiML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Benson ( B. P. ). DODO. 
Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 



Burteo (J. Bloondelle). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS 
Caftynl(Mrs).,'CIota'). ANNE MAULE- 

*Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

WINE. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (P. Norreys). THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
ANGEL. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Aiiffhlerl). THE VISION OF 
DANTE (GARY). 

Dovle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 



40 Messrs. Mzthuen's Catalogue 

t fniligill THE MILL OH THE SAU'S SWEBTHK, 

LOSS. MMMlMn. L. T.) 

UrtM <J«M H^ THE GSKEM Blltlw4(B«rtrH0. 

RXVKSOF8ALGOWRIE. SPIDER. 

amCToai). RlCKERGY:i FOLLY. IHoBtraMr (P. T.). 

kcII(Mri.). CKANFORD. Maon(Artkar). T) 

RV dARTON. MorHMfl (Artbw 



I H^ THE GSKEM HIOmiSB^tnmi. THE SIGH OF THE 
lALGOWRIE. SPIDER. 

. l^E ALIEK. 

.Mri.l. CRANFORD, MoonlArtkor). T 

MASV B , 

NORTH AND SOUTH. THE WALL. 

Omsk) <Dar«tkM). HOLV MATRl- NuHtfB.). THE RED HOUSE. 

MONY. NorrUfW. B.). HIS GRACE. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. GILES INGILBY. 

HADE OF MONEV. THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

<ll)*lni(a»rEe). HIK TOWN TRAVEL. LORE) LeOMaSD. 

LilK. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE CROWN OF LIFK. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

OUnvlIla (Ernut). THE IHCA'S OUjiliut(Hr*.). THE LADY'S WALK. 

TREASURE. SIR ROBKRTS FORTUNF, 

THR KLOOF BRIDE. THE PRODIGALS. 

aide (CharKlV BUNTER'S CRDISB. Oppeahelm (E. Phllliial. MASTER OF 
<lrlBa (Tin Brotben). GRIHH'S MEN. 

FAIRYTALES. lUuinKd, Parker (Olllwrt). THE POMP OFTHL 
Hap* (AothoByl. A .MAN OF HARK. LAVll.GTTES. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. WHEN VALMONDCAMKTOPONTIAC 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

ANTONIO. Pcabcrtoo {JHu> THE f'OOTSTEPS 
PHROSO. OP A THRONE 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. I CROWN THEE KING. 

HonautjB. W.V DEAD HEN TELL PhiUpotU (BdeaX THE HUMAN BOY. 

NO^nitES. CHILDREN OP THE MIST 

nkamil. H.}. THE THRONE OF Ri<ln<W. Petti. A SONOFTHESTATE 

lAVlD. LOST PROPERTY, 

~V.\. THE HUNCHHACK OF (!EOR^„ ,...„ . ,.Z CZ-ZT...!.. 

!ll(W. Clarkl. A MARRIAGE AT 

"w'ayT ' " ABANDONED. 

-- ■ '-* ■ ■ THE TRUE HIS- MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

... -«rps»iit_(A<leUiM). THE MASTER OF 

BTf.ECHWOOD. 



l«t(Lacu). THE CARISSIMA. BARBARA'S 

wuNsr- 



NSKL OF PERFECTION. THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Mmd (Mr*. M. B.). MRS. PETER Surtaei (R. S.). HANDLEV CROSS. 

HOWARD. ■'■ ■ 

A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
■Urchmoat (A W.). 

LEYS SECRET. , , 

A MOHENT'S ERROR. LAAGER. 

MuTjat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. Wailord<«r». L. 8.), MR. SMITH. 

JACOB FAIIhVuL THE BABVS GRANDMOTHER. 

AUrili(Rlch.rd). THE TWICKENHAM .?SS^S?'?^S '"*' ^^^-HUR. 

PEERAGE. X!** ™-? ^^P-- 

THE GODDESS. TURE"l _ 

THEJOSS. p,-.up„-,„, WaekeaiA. B.I. PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Ma«on(A. B. W.X CLEMENTINA. WdtaW.O.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 

Mathers (HelenV HONEY. vWhlta (Parcy). A PASSIONATE 

CRIFF OF GRIFFITIISCOURT. PILGRIM. 
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